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Hoijal  Institution  of  Scotland,  QMarch 


have  ubtaincil,  inuler  his  auspices, 
its  first  sure  footin*;  in  Britain.  A 
general  taste  was  then  created,  which 
has  never  since  been  altogether  de¬ 
stroyed,  though  often  weakened  and 
corruptly  modified,  by  the  influence 
of  passing  events.  Several  of  the 
best  galleries  of  paintings  of  which 
England  can  boast  originated  during 
the  reign  of  that  monarch.  But 
though,  since  the  time  of  Charles, 
taste  prevailed  and  art  was  appre- 
ciateil,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
yet  neither  was  placed  upon  a  solid 
basis,  but  fluctuated  witn  the  chan¬ 
ging  fashions  or  political  condition  of 
the  country,  till  the  reign  of  George 
III.  About  the  time  of  the  late 
King’s  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
state  of  the  country,  in  respect  to 
the  Fine  Arts,  as  described  by  Far¬ 
rington,  in  his  memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  seems  to  have  been  very 
wretched.  “  Nothing  could  exceed,” 
says  Farrington,  with  more  regard 
to  historical  truth  than  to  gramma¬ 
tical  accuracy  of  expression,  the 
ignorance  of  a  peopk  who  were  in 
themselves  learned,  ingenious,  and 
highly  cultivated  in  aU  things,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Arts  of  Design.”  In 
1753,  the  Society  “  for  the  Encou- 
of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Commerce,” 
in  the  Adelphi,  was  established.  By 
this  Society,  artists  of  merit  were 
encouraged  by  premiumsbestowedon 
works  of  excellence  ;  and  the  boun¬ 
ty,  thus  judiciously  administered, 
evoked  several  young  men  of  parts 
from  obscurity.  The  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,and  Architecture,  strength* 
ened  the  footing  on  which  these 
arts  in  this  country  stood,  and,  by 
securing  their  steady  cultivation,  did 
all  which  accessary  aid  could  accom¬ 
plish  toward  their  perfection.  Since 
then,  their  progress  has  been  uni¬ 
form,  and  the  works  of  British  artists 
,can  now  bear  a  comparison  with 
those  relics  to  winch  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  heathen  mytlmlogy,  and 
which,  for  ages,  have  been  prized  as 
invaluable. 

The  date  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
oomjMred  with  .the  time  when  a  taste 
for  toe  arts  was  first  introduced  into 
England,  is  recent ;  and  those  who 
now  find,  in  the  yearly  exhibitions 
of  the  metropolis,  portraits  which 
rival  the  finest  pictures  of  Vandyke, 


and  historical  pieces  w’orthy  of  the 
greatest  Italian  names,  should  eii. 
crease  their  admiration  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school  of  painting,  by  reflecting 
on  the  brief  period  which  has  suffi¬ 
ced  to  form  it,  and  to  nourish  it  into 
its  present  slate  of  excellence. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Fine  Arts  will  not  flourish 
equally  in  Scotland  as  in  the  sister 
kingdom,  if  the  same  means  be 
adopted  to  promote  their  cultivation. 
The  specimens  annually  exhibited, 
in  at  least  one  departnieni  of  art, 
that  of  Painting,  sufficiently  attest, 
that  if  national  patronage  stimulate 
the  student,  northern  genius  will 
not  he  wanting.  Indeed,  joined  to 
this  evidence,  past  experience  shews, 
that  the  Fine  Arts  may  be  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  much  success  in  Scotland. 
The  number  of  our  artists,  who  have 
all  along  enjoyed  reputation  as  {)aint- 
ers,  is  such  as  to  aflbrd  us,  if  not 
room  for  a  flattering  contrast  with 
England,  at  least  no  ground  of  dis¬ 
credit.  VVe  here  refer  to  a  period 
in  which  neither  portion  of  the  island 
could  boast  of  names  of  celebrity  in 
sculpture,  our  remark  extending  to 
the  department  of  painting  alone. 
England  is  now  taking  a  decided  lead 
in  the  study  of  sculpture.  The 
sculptural  talent  of  Scotland  is  still 
in  embryo,  very  partial  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  it  having  yet  api)eared  ; 
while,  ill  England,  sculpture  pro¬ 
ceeds  hand  in  hand  with  the  sister 
art,  and  numerous  works  of  value  be¬ 
speak  the  high  elevation  to  which  in 
that  country  it  seems  destined  to 
rise.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  introduce  the  name  of  Mr 
Campbell,  a  young  Scots  sculptor 
resident  in  Rome,  who  promises  to 
realize,  the  greatest  expectations  of 
excellence,  whose  passions  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  his  profession,  and  who^ 
vigorous  genius  may  probably  ori¬ 
ginate  the  sculptural  fame  of  lua  na* 
live  country.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
artist  and  of  bis  works  convinces  us 
that  the  monument  to  the  late  Earl 
.of  Hopeton,  about  to  be-,  erected  in 
this  citv,  the  design  and  execution 
pf  whicn  have  been  consigned  to  his 
care,  will  prove  a  worthy^  memorial 
at  oDoe  of  the  virtues  of  .that  noble¬ 
man  and  of  the  merit  of  the  artist. 
Mr  Joseph,  too,  a  sculptor  resident 
in  Edinburgh,  possesses  considerable 


^  (lud  Exhihitiou  oj' Paintings — 182G.  2,!)D 

taltut,  and  several  fine  productions  tlieir  exertions,  putting  it  in  tlu'ir 
have  issued  from  his  study.  He  power  to  visit  London,  or  other 
was  a  competitor,  along  with  Mr  places,  affording  particular  means  of 
('ampbell,  for  the  Hopetoun  Monu-  improvement, — to  obtain,  from  time 
incut,  and  would,  we  know,  have  to  time,  for  the  study  of  the  artists, 
executed  it  with  ability,  had  he  ami  the  gratification  of  the  public, 
ken  chosen  as  the  art;*.t.  The  Exhibitions  of  some  of  the  best  works 
backward  state  of  sculpture  in  Scot-  of  the  old  masters  that  can  be  pro¬ 
land  wc  regard  as  an  additional  cured, — to  establish  a  library  of  en- 
proof  of  the  value  of  public  institu-  gravings  and  books  on  art — an  ob- 
tions  for  the  encouragement  of  art.  ject  which  has  been  already,  in  part, 
In  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  little  attained,  and  which  is  recommended 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  to  the  Institution,  both  by  the  un- 
this  branch  ;  the  few  artists  who  questionable  utility  of  such  a  collec- 
have  turned  their  attention  to  it  have  tion,  and  by  its  being  one  of  too  ex- 
struggled  on  chiefly  by  their  indivi-  pensive  a  description  to  fall  easily 
dual  exertions,  and  made  compara-  within  the  sphere  of  purchase  by  pri- 
tively  little  progress.  In  England,  vate  individuals, — and,  finally,  to  se- 
the  Iloyal  Academy  has  produced  cure  the  means  of  affording  relief  to 
many  sculptors  of  eminence.  artists  suffering  under  unavoidable 

The  Royal  Institution  for  the  En-  reverse  of  circumstances,  or  to  their 
couragement  of  tlie  Fine  Arts  in  families,  when  deprived,  by  their 
Scotland  originates  in  the  same  mo-  death,  of  the  benefit  of  their  talent 
fives  which  gave  rise  to  the  British  and  exertions,  and  for  which  object. 
Institution ;  and  its  Royal  patron  and  also,  some  provision  has  already  been 
noble  founders  entertain  a  well-  made.” 

grounded  hope,  that,  like  the  latter.  All  these  objects  are  of  a  very  de- 
it  will  become  the  means  of  extend-  sirable  nature,  and  that  they  will  be 
ing  advantages  to  our  native  artists  realized  we  have  no  doubt.  The 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  exertions  of  the  Directors,  however, 
and  of  promoting  the  advancement  of  in  order  to  prove  availing,  must  be 
art.  The  objects  which  it  profes-  seconded  by  the  Public,  whose  patron- 
8CS  to  liave  in  view  will  behest  ex-  age  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
plained  by  extracting  a  short  passage  all  undertakings  of  this  nature.  The 
from  the  preliminary  notice  to  the  shape  in  which  this  patronage  should 
catalogue  of  w’orks  in  the  exhibition  be  bestowed  is  obvious.  The  Public 
now  open.  can  effectually  promote  the  interest 

These  objects  embrace  whatever  and  secure  the  objects  of  the  Institu- 
may  at  any  time  appear  calculated  to  tion  by  frequenting  the  annual  Ex- 
promotc  the  improvement  of  the  Fine  hibitions  of  works  of  art,  and,  more 
Arts,  by  exciting  a  more  lively  inte-  especially,  by  encouramng  young 
rest  in  their  successful  progress — by  artists  of  merit,  by  puremasing  their 
providing  the  means  from  which  a  performances  at  adequate  prices.  The 
more  general  diffusion  of  taste  in  mat-  growing  taste  of  tne  country  will, 
tersof  art  may  be  expected  to  result—  we  hope,  secure  both  these  objects. 
«intl  by  tending  thus  to  encrease  the  We  observe,  with  pleasure,  that  the 
honour  and  the  emolument  of  our  Exhibition-rooms  are  <laily  thronged 
professional  artists.  The  Institu-  with  visitors,  who,  heightening  their 
hon  being  formed,  not  as  a  society  of  sensibility  to  ideal  beauty,  by  con- 
artists,  but  for  their  benefit,  and  for  templating  the  performances,  will 
the  encouragement  of  art  generally,  gradually  imbibe  a  purer  taste,  and 
r  **  periodical  pub-  be  led  to  the  exercise  of  patronage, 

he  Exhibitions,  for  the  sale  of  the  in  the  substantial  form  already  mcn- 
productions  of  British  artists,— to  tioned,  of  individual  encouragement, 
purchase  the  works  of  modern  ar-  One  of  the  measures  contemplated 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may,  of  them-  by  the  Directors  will  not  only  aid 

^ives,  eventUftllv  Vnrm  a  mrtef  inform  nnlttvatinn  nf  f.bp  nilblic  tSSte. 
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them  from  those  greater  opportuni-  rived  directly  from  Scotland.  Even 
ties  of  improvement  presenteil  in  works  originating  in  Scotland,  such 
London  and  Rome.  We  allude  to  as  those  views  which  we  have  inen- 
the  proposed  measure  of  obtaining,  tioned  of  Williams’s,  are  transferreil 
from  tttne  to  time,  for  the  study  of  to  London  to  be  published,  notwith« 
the  artists,  and  the  gratification  of  standing  the  engraving  may  be  exe- 
the  Public,  Exhibitions  of  some  of  cuted  in  Edinburgh.  Might  not  such 
the  best  works  of  the  old  masters  works  be  brought  out,  in  ioto,  at 
that  can  be  procured,  and  of  estab-  home  ? 

lishiug  a  library  of  engravings  and  In  expressing  our  opinion  of  the 
books  on  art.  In  our  last  Number,  benefits  derivable  from  academical 
in  the  notice  res|>ecting  the  Drawing  establishments  for  the  advancement 
Institution,  we  hazarded  a  remark  of  the  Fine  Arts,  wc  are  not  unaware 
on  the  utility  of  bringing  up  skilful  of  the  objections  that  arc  sometimes 
engravers  in  this  country,  which,  as  urged  against  them.  In  particular, 
presently  circumstanced,  is  too  poor  it  has  been  said,  that  the  corporate 
to  give  adequate  encouragement  to  spirit  and  prescribed  style  which  arc 
painters  or  sculptors  of  eminence  ;  apt  to  be  insinuated  into  such  cstab- 
and  without  such  encouragement  no  lishments,  cramp  the  expansion  of 
School  of  Art  will  flourish.  By  talent,  by  reducing  originality  un- 
lueans  of  engravings,  the  master-  der  rule,  and  modifying  individual 
pieces  of  the  best  artists  would  be  genius  by  a  common  standard.  Ob* 
multiplied  and  disseminated  among,  jections  of  this  kind,  however,  prove, 
us  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost,  on  examination,  to  be  more  specious 
TIjc  great  retinement  which  would  than  solid.  And  if  there  be  others 
thus  be  produced  on  the  public  taste  which  are  better  founded,  they  may, 
is  obvious,  and  would  qualify  it  for  in  general,  be  traced  as  derivable,  not 
duly  appredating  and  properly  evok-  so  much  from  the  nature  of  such 
iog  the  native  talent  of  the  country  institutions,  as  from  the  diseases  of 
ill  the  higher  grades  of  painting  and  mismanagement,  from  which  no  in¬ 
sculpture,  when  increased  wealth  stitution,  for  whatever  purpose,  is 
might  confer  the  power  of  adequate^  exempt,  and  which,  when  they  exist, 
ly  remunerating  artists  in  these  de*  must  be  cured  by  exhibition  of  the 
partments.  We  can  already  boast  of  necessary  remedies.  So  far  as  our 
aeveralengraversofcelebrity,  but  we  information  and  judgment  go,  the 
could  wish  to  see  the  number  en-  Royal  Institution  will  be  free  from 
creasetl,  and  a  stop  put  to  the  disse-  objections  of  the  latter  kind.  With 
roioation  of  those  trashy,  inferior  regard  to  the  evil  influence  which 
engravings  which  inundate  the  coun-  such  establishments  are  supposed  to 
try.  Than  these,  nothing  tends  exert  on  individual  talent,  certainly 
iBore^  to  deprave  the  taste  of  the  artists  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
Public.  Miller,  Stuart,  Lizars,  and  advantages  they  aftbrd,  without  a 
Horsburgh,  are  ingenious  artists  in  junto  being  formed  for  the  suppt>rt 
this  deparinseiit.  The  first  of  these  of  particular  styles  of  art.  The  ar¬ 
ia  in  course  of  engraving  some  of  Mr  guroent  against  them,  on  this  score, 
WilliaiDs's  views  of  scenery  in  Greece,  b&a  been  drawn,  it  is  presumed, 
and  the  very  able  manner  in  which  from  the  Academies  on  the  Conti- 
he  u  executing  the  Usk  is  deserving  nent.  But  these  Academies  arc 
of  the  highest  commendation.  He  founded  on  a  different  plan  from  the 
is  also  employed,  at  present,  on  some  Institution  we  are  now  considering, 
beautiful  etcfaingi  from  landscapes  by  They  partake  more  of  the  character 
Turner,  an  artist  whose  worics  make  of  national  establishments  for  the 
adosiraMe  engravings,  though,  to  our  propagation  of  a  peculiar  style,  or  na- 
taat©^  they  are  faultv  as  paintings,  tional  School  of  Art.  The  Students 
from  the  adoption  of  a  very  extra-  who  attend  them  arc  maintained  *t 
vagant  style  of  colouring  It  is  re-  the  public  expense,  till  their  educa- 
■sarkable  that  all  our  engravers,  in  tion  be  completed,  and  their  skill 
the  higher  department  of  their  art,  and  reputation  such  as  are  adequate 
the  etching  from  pictures,  receive  to  their  support.  This  is  not  the 
thetr  employment  from  London,  at  way  to  breed  cither  original  or  liberal* 
least  a  very  small  share  of  it  is  do-  minded  artists,  or  to  devate  the  pro- 
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in  tlitir  own  estimation,  or  try,  artists  have  arisen,  wliosc  pro- 
in  that  of  the  public.  But  it  is  the  ductions  are  worthy  of  ranking  with 
way  to  breed  an  csprit-dc-corps,  and  those  of  the  old  masters.  And  as 
a  iieculiar  style  of  art.  The  ener-  the  causes  of  the  great  improvement 
dts  of  the  students  so  situated  are  which  has  already  taken  place  are 
apt  to  be  concentrated  on  the  same  daily  encreasing  both  in  power  and 
objects,  and  to  take  a  coininon  direc-*  extent,  we  may  reasonably  expect, 
non ;  tltcy  are  not  likejy  to  equal,  that  the  talent  still  to  be  developed 
l  iilier  in  their  intensity  or  objects,  the  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  of  design 
energies  of  artists  unrestrained,  in  will  elevate  our  artists  to  tlie  highest 
all  respects,  in  the  scope  and  appli-  professional  fame,  and  invest  the 
cation  of  their  talent,  and  left  to  country  with  enduring  memorials  of 
follow  the  bent  of  their  genius.  The  the  national  genius  and  refinement. 
Iloyal  Institution  is  obviously  not 

founded. on  the  plan  of  these  estab-  There  is  perhaps  no  greater  stcca- 
lishinents,  and  there  is  little  dan-  turuy — for  our  own  part,  at  least,  wc 
gcr  of  its  introducing  a  prescribed  or  know  few  things  more  insipid, — than 
oori>orate  style  of  art.  It  is  notan  the  reading  of  criticisms  on  paintings 
association  of  artists ;  it  is  an  endow-  and  statues  apart  from  the  objects  re- 
incnt  merely  of  the  means  of  im-  presented,  unless  they  have  been  pre- 
proveincnt,  of  which  the  artists  may  viously  rendered  familiar  to  ns  by  fre- 
avail  themselves  if  they  incline.  It  quent  and  minute  examination.  Mere 
is  an  emporium,  in  shorti  for  the  description  is  totally  inadequate  to 
exhibition  and  sale  of  their  own,  convey  an  idea  of  a  picture  or  a  statue, 
works,  and  for  the  collection  of  mas-  The  merit  of  the  pieces  may  be  ex- 
terpieces  for  the  improvement  of  tolled  generally,  but  to  apprehend  a 
tlieir  taste.  just  notion  of  them,  and  appreciate 

But  supposing  the  effect  of  such  their  value,  they  must  be  studied  on 
an  Institution  were  the  introduction  the  spot.  Neither  do  we  think  that 
ot  a  peculiar  style  of  art,  we  should  taste  is  improved  by  consulting  sucli 
have  no  objection  to  this.  We  have  criticisms,  in  the  style  in  which  they 
a  national  style  of  music ;  why  are  usually  executed.  A  prevailing 
should  we  not  have  a  national  style  tone  is  generally  assumed  ;  the  per- 
of  painting  ?  So  far  from  being  averse  formances  are  cither  too  lavishly 
to  its  introduction,  there  is  some-  praised  or  too  indiscriminately  cen- 
thing,  we  think,  pleasing  to  the  sured,  according  to  the  predominant 
imagination,  in  the  idea  of  art  being  humour  of  the  critic.  It  not  unfre- 
so  mo<lified,  as  to  become,  in  its  mo-  quently  occurs,  too,  that  the  general 
ilificd  shape,  the  attribute  of  a  na-  commendation  of  a  picture,  though 
tion.  No  man  of  patriotism  and  properly  bestowed,  is  in  hostility 
taste  regards,  without  interest,  the  with  the  minute  exemplifications  of 
national  melodies  of  his  country,  its  excellence.  We  have  heard  sur^ 
the  evil  does  not  consist  in  the  pe-  face  critics  pronounce  as  excellent  a 
culiarity  or  nationality,  but  in  the  really  excellent  picture,  and  proceed, 
adoption  of  a  faulty  style  to  express  in  proof  of  its  assigned  character,  to 
U.  Such  a  style,  if  we  cultivate  our  indicate  mrta  Which  were  precisely 
taste,  is  avoidable.  In  order  to  show  those  of  doubtful  value  in  the  com- 
u»at  those  institutions  for  the  en-  position.  If  critics  would  confine 
^ragement  of  Art,  which  have  themselves  to  pointing  out  those 
btH?n  formed  in  Britain,  'have  not  works  which  are  worthy  of  study, 
been  followed  by  any  bad  effect  of  accompanied,  perhaps,  with  a  few  per- 
tne  kind  mentioned,  it  is  only  neces-  tinent  observations  founded  on  prin- 
to  recollect  the  comparatively  ciple,  their  labour  would  be  useful ; 
eeble  state  of  Art  before  the  estab-  it  would  serve,  at  least,  to  preserve 
ushnaent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  student  from  corrupting  hU  taste 
*nd  the  vigorous  advances  towards  by  the  contemplation  of  inferior  pro- 
perfection  which  it  has  made  in  the  ductions,  and  to  assist  in  forming  the 
brief  period  which  has  'since  inter-  estimate  of  the  amateur,  whose  time 
During  the  short  space  of  might  forbid  a  lengthened  exaniina- 
ur  seventy  years,  when  Art  was  tion  of  the  comparative  merit  of  uii- 
hrst  teriously  cultivated  in  this  coun-  ferent  pieces. 
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After  these  remarks,  the  reader  liiniself  could  not  have  wished  As- 
will  not  exi»cct  to  find  much  detail-  cauius  to  be  steeped  in  dt'cj>er  n*- 
cd  criticism  on  the  various  paintings  ])Ose.  Perhaps  it  was  a  spirit  of  hy- 
in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Institution.  jx?rcriticism  wliich  made  us  imagine 
These  pages  are  in  the  hands  of  many  that  we  perceived  something  faulty 
wiio  liave  no  opportunity  of  visiting  in  the  drawing  of  the  left  arm  of 
tile  Exhibition,  and  to  whom  such  Venus,  and  that  the  head  of  lulus 
cridcism  would  be  utterly  valueless ;  apjx‘ared  not  drooping  enough,  with- 
wbile  to  those  who  personally  ex-  out  sufficient  support  to  retain  it  in 
amine  the  works,  it  could  prove  of  its  elevated  position.  This  picture 
little  use,  from  the  narrow  space  has  been  purchased  by  the  Instiiu- 
within  which  wc  must  confine  our  tion,  and  is  to  be  engraved.  John 
nodccs.  A  few  observations,  how-  Knox  admonishing  Queen  Mary  is 
ever,  we  mean  to  hazard,  at  the  risk  not  a  liad  picture,  but  it  is  obviously 
of  a  scccatura*  inferior  to  many  of  the  author’s  other 

W'liat  first  strikes  the  attention,  productions.  All  amateurs  arc  fami- 
on  entering  the  Exhibition-room,  is  liar  with  his  fine  painting  of  the  inur- 
the  very  small  number  of  historical  dcr  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  which,  in 
or  poetical  compositions,  compared  executive  beauty  and  energy,  has 
with  that  of  portraits,  landscapes,  been  rarely  exceeded.  In  the  admo- 
and  other  works  in  the  inferior  walks  nition  to  Mary,  some  things  devmm 
of  the  art.  AVith  the  exception  of  unfavourable  notice;  but  we  shal 
Howard’s  “  Venus  carrying  off  As-  confine  our  remarks  of  this  nature  t< 
cauius,”  Allan’s  **  Knox  admonish-  one  part  of  the  painting,  the  hcai 
ing  Mary,”  Irvine’s  “  Flight  into  of  the  Queen,  which  to, us  appears 
Egypt,”  and  one  or  two  others,  the  and  is  generally  considered  to  be,  j 
assemblage  consists  of  portraits,  land-  failure.  It  is  difficult  to  conceivi 
scapes,  and  grotesque  subjects.  The  what  idea  of  a  head  the  artist  ha( 
enlevenunt  of  Ascanius  is  a  very  sketched  to  himself  as  a  fitting  rc 
beautiful  piece  of  Rouping,  and  is  presentation  of  that  of  the  Queen 
richly  and  harmoniously  coloured,  but,  judging  by  the  effect,  the  con 
No  resident  Scotch  artist,  we  are  ception,  if  faithfully  carried  iiit 
sorry  to  say,  could  execute  such  a  execution,  does  not  seem  to  hav 
piece.  Nor  would  there  be  much  been  happy.  Perhaps,  how'ever,  th 
inducement  to  attempt  it,  supposing  impression,  that  the  artist  has  fade 
him  capable  of  doing  it  justice.  Our  in  this  part,  proceeds  altogether  froi 
patronage  is  yet  too  cold  in  this  de-  association.  When  a  certain  fac 
partment  of  the  art,  or  our  pockets  has  been  consecrated  in  our  imagins 
are  too  empty ;  and,  so  far  as  the  tion,  as  belonging  to  a  certain  pei 
artist  is  concerned,  these  causes  pro-  sonage,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  dii 
duce  the  same  effect.  The  subject  pleasing  departure,  as  it  were,  froi 
of  Howard’s  picture  is  Uken  from  historical  tru^,  when  anotlier  coui 
that  part  of  the  iEneid  which  repre-  tenance  is  substituted.  The  ol 
seuu  Venus  carrying  off  the  young  masters,  in  their  alter-pieces,  inv; 
Ascanius,  to  deuin  him  in  the  Ida-  riably  adhered  to  one  representatu 
lian  groves,  that  Cupid  might  in  the  of  the  face  of  our  Saviour.  One 
meantime  personate  him  at  the  Court  them,  we  forget  his  name,  in  pain 
of  Queen  JDido,  and  inspire  in  her  a  ing  an  Ecce  Homo,  departed  fro 
love  of  iEneas.  the  adopted  style  of  countenana 

. .  V  A  •  •  1  «  consequence  was,  that  n 

oakLt““"‘° ™  body  could  c^ure his  picture.  Y< 

Irrigat:  ct  fotum  grentio  Dca  foUit  in  “»>s‘racting  from, Hie 

altog  sociation,  the  bead  which  he  clio 

f  daliiF  lucos,  ubi  mollis  amaracus  ilium  admirable  one,  and  by  i 

Floribus  et  duld  aspirans  compleclitur  ™ea»i8  inferior  to  the  ’One  common 
umbri.  depicted.  The  painting  of  the  c 

artist  alluded  to  differs  from  tbit 
The  attendant  Loves  are  disporting  Allan  in  tliit  respect, — that  in  t 
very  prettily  during  the  journey,  former  the  innovation  was  good, 
.Venus,  as  depicted,  is  worthy  of  be-  whereas  the  face  of  Mary  docs  r 
ing  the  goddess  of  iicauty,  and  Virgil  |)ossess  intrinsic  beauty  equal  to  U 
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of  those  portraits  of  her  to  which  we 
are  iiccustomed.  ^Vhatever  blemish 
attaches  to  this  part  of  the  picture, 
liowever,  is  compensated  by  the  fi- 
f^ure  of  the  Queen,  which  is  fine,  as 
IS  also  that  of  Knox,  who  appears 
bold,  finn  of  purpose,  and  undaunt¬ 
ed  by  the  presence  of  Majesty,  and 
whose  whole  appearance,  in  short, 
denotes  the  man,  who  would  **  flater 
no  riosch  upon  the  face  of  the  eirth." 
The  figure  of  Knox,  indeed,  is  so 
good,  there  is  so  much  historical 
truth  in  it,  that  it  withdraws  the  at¬ 
tention  from  the  Queen,  who,  as  the 
principal  figure  in  the  group,  ought 
to  attract  the  greatest  regard.  T'here 
is  no  worse  fault  in  painting  than 
this  substitution  of  accessories  for 
principals.  It  destroys  the  character 
of  the  piece.  Knox,  in  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Mary,  was  an  excellent 
subject ;  but  the  Queen  certainly 
furnished  an  equally  interesting  one. 
AVherc  has  the  ire tist  buried  all  the 
passion  which  the  occasion  allowed 
liiin  to  express  in  her  countenance  ? 
“  Hut  quhat  have  ye  to  do  with 
wv  marriage,’*  said  the  Queen,  “  or 
what  are  ye  in  this  common  welth 
The  determination  and  contempt, 
implictl  in  this  question,  give  place 
alternately  to  grief,  anger,  and  dejec¬ 
tion,  when  the  holy  man  had  return¬ 
ed  his  answer.  For  he  then  tells  us, 
that  “  owling  was  heard,  and  teirs 
mycht  have  bcin  sene  in  gritter 
abundance  than  the  mater  requyr- 
cd ;  while  “  John  Erskine  of  Dun, 
a  man  of  meik  and  gentill  sperit, 
stude  besyde,  and  entreited  quhat  he 
culd  to  initigat  her  anger.”  Here 
was  a  fine  field  for  expression  ;  but 
the  artist  has  curiously  chosen,  in  a 
true  Chinese  spirit,  to  render  the 
face  of  this  grieved  and  angry  beauty 
as  inanimate  as  that  of  a  sixpenny 
Hutch  doll.  The  face,  indeed,  is, 
in  some  measure — perhaps  too  much 
"^noealed  by  her  hand,  and  scope 
thus  be  given  to  imagine  tne 
yuwn  sunk  in  a  fit  of  despondency 
still  we  feel  a  want 
icn  imagination  cannot  supply, 
«  enough  of^the  countenance  is 
ewn  to  indicate  its  destitution  of 
e  expr^ion  of  those  feelings  un¬ 
ci'  which  she  laboured.  We  always 
^  from  it  unsatisfied,  to  dwell  on 
WA  K*  Ki’skine,  who  ought,  as 
have  mentioned,  to  attract  secon¬ 


dary  consideration.  This  want  of 
prominent  effect  in  the  principal 
figure  is  predicable  of  more  works 
of  this  artist.  Even  his  painting  of 
the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp  is 
faulty  in  this  respect.  The  murder¬ 
ers,  and  the  bustle  and  excitement 
incident  to  the  scene,  all  strike  the 
eye  at  once ;  but  it  is  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  devoted  object  of  the  attack 
is  recognised,  wrapped  up,  as  he  is, 
in  the  ample  folds  of  his  drapery. 
Notwithstanding  our  criticism,  now- 
ever,  we  regard  “  Knox  admonish¬ 
ing  Mary”  as  a  good  picture,  and 
next  best  to  Howard’s  piece  which 
we  have  noticed.  It  is  well  painted, 
and,  on  the  whole,  sustains  through¬ 
out  more  depth  and  harmony  than 
the  general  body  of  the  pieces  in  the 
room. 

‘  While  speaking  of  this  picture  of 
Allan’s,  we  may  take  occasion  to 
mention  another  picture  of  Queen 
Mary,  which  we  observe  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  quite  unworthy  of  its  merits,— 
we  mean  the  painting  in  the  ware- 
room  of  Messrs  Cowan  Sc  Strachan 
in  Prince’s-Street.  How  this  pic¬ 
ture  *  has  happened  to  be  placed 
there  is  to  us  incomprehensible.  It 
is  the  production  of  Mr  Steven,  an 
artist  who  has  nourished  liis  taste 
and  invigorated  his  genius  by  pro¬ 
longed  and  severe  study  of  tlie  mas¬ 
terpieces  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
in  every  respect  an  excellent  work, 
and  finished  in  a  style  breathing  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  old  masters. 
The  drawing  is  as  correct  as  the 
colouring  is  rich  and  harmonious. 
The  attitude  of  the  Queen  is  grace¬ 
ful,  the  draping  beautiful,  and  the 
accessory  parts  of  the  piece  chaste 
and  finished, — unlike,  in  this  last 
respect,  many  of  the  portraits  in  the 
Exnibition,  whose  backgrounds  we 
executed  in  so  slovenly  a  manner/  as 
to  derogate  much  from  the  principal 
figures.  W e  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
this  picture  would  have  been  an- or¬ 
nament  to  the  Exhibition.  It  is  a 
copy,  no  doubt,  and  a  copy,  too, 
painted  expressly,  we  understand,  to 
occupy  its  present  comparatively  ob¬ 
scure  station,  and  so  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  ar^ 
ist’s  powers;  but  are  not  many  ot 
the  works  exhibited  little  better  tiwn 
copies,  and,  in  every  respect,  in¬ 
finitely  inferior  to  such  a  picture  as 
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this  ?  Mr  Steven  inul  one  or  two  of 
his  paintings  in  the  Exhibition  in 
1 8^4,  but  they  did  not  receive  that 
attention  at  the  hand  of  the  critic 
which  they  deserved.  They  were, 
in  fact,  lightly  spoken  of,  and  the 
artist  represented  as  an  ambitious 
aspirant  to  more  than  his  power 
could  execute.  Those  who  said  so 
were  disqualified  to  criticise  them, 
either  by  bad  taste,  or  some  niotive 
exciting  a  sinister  influence  on  their 
opinion.  It  is  perhaps  the  case,  that 
public  opinion  in  £Ulinburgh,  re¬ 
specting  works  of  art,  runs  too  much 
in  streams,  which  are  capriciously 
directed  by  a  junto  of  cognoscenti, 
who  believe  that  they  alone  consti¬ 
tute  the  fountain  of  taste  in  the  city, 
—with  power  to  raise  or  depress  at 
pleasure  the  pretensions  of  the  artists 
who  are  competitors  for  public  praise. 
To  be  out  of  favour  with  this  junto 
is  synonymous  with  poverty  of  talent. 
Mr  Stevens  works  formerly  shown, 
and  his  Queen  Mary,  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  may  be  contemned  by 
interested  criticism,  hut  they  are 
decidedly  superior  to  the  general 
nsass  of  pictures  presented  in  the 
Edinburgh  Exhibitions. '  In  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  Alary,  the  face  of  the  Queen 
is,  like  that  done  by  Allan,  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  her  commonly-received 
portrait ;  but  the  departure,  it  will 
be  remarked,  is  in  favour  of  the 
)>eauty  of  the  piece ;  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  features  adopted  by 
Steven  are  likely  to  prove  a  genuine 
representation,  as,  we  think,  they 
resemble  the  most  authentic  of  all 
the  likenesses  of  Mary.  Many  paint¬ 
ings  of  her  are  pretendeil  originals, 
and,  among  these,  the  portrait  in 
Holyrood- House.  There  is  reason 
U>  believe  that  she  never  sat  for  her 
^trait  but  once,  when  in  Franee,  on 
her  retiremeut  to  that  country  from 
Scotland.  The  portrait  then  taken 
of  her  was  done  on  copper,  executed 
Wth  great  care,  minutely  huished, 
and'  esteemed  -  an  excellent  likeness, 
as  well  as  an  admirable  painting. 
The  unfortuaste  Oueen,  before  her 
death,  requested  mis  portrait  to  ha 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  s  family, 
who  leoeived  it  accordingly.  Alloa- 
House,  in  which  it  was  kept,  was 
dealrojad  by  fire  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  or  years  ago,  anti,  besides  the 
loM  of  many  valuable  MSS.,  this 


painting  was  destroyed.  The  sheet 
of  copper  on  which  it  was  cxecute<l 
being  nailed  to  the  wall,  it  could  not 
be  disengaged  in  time  to  preserve  the 
picture.  Some  time  before  that  ac¬ 
cident,  however,  an  artist  of  much 
reputation  in  his  day,  Mr  John  Bogle 
of  Glasgow,  had,  at  the  request  of 
the  Earl,  taken  a  very  minute  and 
faithful  copy  of  the  picture,  which 
is  still  preserved.  The  face  of  Mary, 
as  in  Air  Steven's  picture,  bears  the 
character  and  cast  of  the  one  which, 
from  Air  Bogle's  copy,  was  depicted 
in  the  painting  on  the  sheet  of  cop¬ 
per.  For  the  latter,  Alary  undoubt¬ 
edly  sat ;  and  hence  Air  Steven’s 
adoption  of  an  altered  face  not  on¬ 
ly  is  excusable,  on  the  ground  of 
heightened  beauty,  hut  appears  also 
to  be  sanctioned  by  verisimilitude. 

Of  the  “  Flight  into  Egypt/’  by 
•Irvine,  we  have  not  much  to  say, 
cither  in  praise  or  commendation. 
It  is  a  respectable  picture,  executed 
apparently  with  great  pains-taking, 
and  indisputably  superior  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  works  of  this  artist.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  muse  has  furnished 
Air  Irvine  with  many  subjects  of 
composition,  in  which  he  has  evinced 
considerable  power  of  invention ; 
but,  like  the  wonderful  paintings  in 
tlie  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  if  we  at¬ 
tend  to  tne  design  alone  of  his  work, 
we  would  do  more  than  justice  to 
each  piece,  as  the  executive  part  is 
generally  inferior,  and  inadequate 
to  unfold  the  merit  of  the  conception. 
In  this  particular,  modern  art  errs 
in  opposition  to  Air  Irvine;  it  la¬ 
bours  to  render  the  execution  perfect, 
while  to  the  design  less  attention  is 
given  than  its  great  importance  de¬ 
mands. 

These  are  the  principal  historic^ 
and  inventive  pieces  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  sorry  to.  observe  the 
number  of  them  bo  few.  .We  are 
aware  that  painters'  must  Kve  like 
other  folk,  and  that  portrait-painting, 
and  even  landscapes,  affinrd  a  surer 
so«we  of  gain  than  the  historical  d^ 
partment  of  the  art.  At  the  public 
taste  improves,  however,  a  demand 
lor  historical  works  will'  be  made ; 
ai^,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  artists 
will  arise  who  value  oAher  objects  b^ 
sides  the  faces  and  the  fees  of  dieir 
customers.  In  time,  we  hope  to  ^ 
our  Ezhihitiofis.aixmnding  m  pi> 
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turcs  of  greater  interest  than  they 
HOW' contain.  ^ 

Though  we  regard  the  historical 
acpartment  of  art  as  by  far  the  most 
noble,  yet  we  wish  not  to  abstract 
from  the  merit  of  the  portrait-painter. 
This  branch  of  the  art  is  respectable, 
and,  we  believe,  difficult.  But, 
though  it  afford  considerable  scope 
to  genius  in  the  expression  of  cha¬ 
racter  anti  mental  qualities,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  its  greatest 
and  most  honourable  aim,  yet  the 
powers  of  the  artist  are  shackled  by 
confinement  to  the  mere  object  before 
him,  wliich  must  be  faithfully  deli¬ 
neated,  however  remote  from  ideal 
beauty.  In  this  view,  it  exerts  an 
infiiicncc  on  style  similar  to  what  at¬ 
tends  the  practice  of  bad  composition 
ill  literature,  and  is  apt  to  produce 
impurity  of  taste.  It  is  not  to,Ji}e 
forgotten,  however,  that  portrkit- 
])ainting,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  studies,  is  an  excellent  prima¬ 
ry  school,  not  only  for  character  and 
expression,  but  also  for  colouring. 
Raphael  knew  the  value  of  this  branch 
of  the  art  as  subservient  to  the  more 
elevated  one  of  history.  Great  as 
was  the  invention  of  that  artist,  every 
licad  in  his  compositions  was  a  por¬ 
trait,  in  so  far  as  its  basis  was  a 
study  from  Nature,  refined,  no  doubt, 
after  his  own  conception  of  beauty. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  group 
inhisTransfiguration,  and  the  groups 
which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
other  pieces,  must  have  felt  them¬ 
selves  impressed  with  the  individual 
%,  if  we  may  so. write,  of  tho  cha¬ 
racters  represented.  West,  too,  like 
Raphael,  aware  of  the  value  .of  por¬ 
traiture  to  the  painter  of  history,  assi¬ 
duously  cultivated  eyery  opportunity 
of  improvement  in  that  collateral 
branch  of  study.  He  did  not  certain¬ 
ly  rival  Reynolds,,  who,  iathat  0^, 
partraent,  for  taste,. expeasion,.  and 
richness,  is  unequalled. .an^ong  the 
rooderns,  and  scarcely  surpassed  by 
the  old  masters ;  but  tnat  much  of  his 
brilliant  success,  as  an  historical  pain- 
IS  attributable  .to  his  practice  in 
portrait-Dainting,  may  not  be  disput¬ 
ed.  Rut  abstracting  consideration  from 
portrait-painting  as  a  subservient 
study  ^  the  higher  walk  of  art>  and 
•■egarding  it  substantively  for  its  own 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  con- 
{^atulatc  our  artists  on  the  portraits 
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now  in  the  Exhibition.  The  speci¬ 
mens  produced  are  decideilly  inferior 
to  those  of,  former  seasons.  A  few 
of  them  are  performances  of  merit, 
painted. in  a  bold  style,  ,and  wi^ 
a  well-pronounced  expression ;  but 
the  greater  number  want  depth  and 
harmony  of  colouring,  and  however 
good  resemblances,  are  miserable 
portraits.  We  feel  a  sad  falling  off 
in  the  pleasure  we  derived  from  stu¬ 
dying  the  portraits,  since  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  used  to  be  open  in  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn’s  apartments. 
There,  admirable  paintings  com¬ 
bined  with  faithful  likenesses  to 
gratify  the  amateur.  The  produc¬ 
tions  of  that  respected  artist  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  direct  and  purify  the 
taste  of  his  professional  brethren, 
who,  in  their  works,  did  not  scruple 
to  imitate  his  style.  Indeed,  we 
have  often  observed  groups  of  them 
in  his  paintingrroom,  to  whom  he 
was  in  use  to  describe  the  principles 
and  method  after  which  he  wrought. 
His  pictures,  too,  were  always  at 
their  service,  .as .  models  for  their 
study  and  imitation.  Since  his 
death,  various  paths  have  been  struck 
out  by  the  different  artists,  depart¬ 
ing  more  or  less  from  the  one  which 
was  wont  to  be  followed  while  Sir 
Henry  lived. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to.  particu¬ 
larize  the  portraits ;  they  are  far  too 
numerous  for  such  a  task.  We  ma^ 
mention,  however,  “  The  Author, ' 
by  Mr  George  Watson — a  produc¬ 
tion  which,  indeed,  belongs  rather  to 
the.  .class  of  inventive  pieces  than 
portraits.  This  picture  will  st^d 
the  test  of  rigid  examination  :  it  is 
superior  to  the  other  portraits,  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  is  finished  with  ^eat  care. 
The  head  is  admirably  raised,  and 
the  accessories  are  well  treated.  A 
richness  and  depth  pervades  the 
whole  piece.  ,  Several  .portraits  iby 
Mr  John  Gordon  Watson ,  are  very 
good  ;  but  our  epithets,  be  it  und^- 
stood,  are.appli^  to  those  portraits 
which  are  the  subject  of  remark,  as 
compared  exclusively  with  their  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  Exhibition.  We  baveali* 
ready  expressed  our  opim^  general¬ 
ly  of  the  portraits  exhibiteil  in  no 
very  favourable  termai  From  that 
opinion  we  do  not  depart,  and  there¬ 
fore.  our  commendation/  and  cen¬ 
sure  of  particular  specimens  may  be 
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taken  as  the  major  et  minor  of  the  they  seem  wrought  on  a  plain  snr- 
species.  Tlie  portraits  by  Mr  Colvin  face,  variegated  merely  by  dittmnt 
Smith,  we  regret  to  say,  were  far  colours,  like  the  Chinese  paintinjjR 
from  pleasing  us.  This  artist  has  on  cups  and  saucers.  The  promi- 
obtained  the  favour  and  patronage  of  iience  of  near  objects  is  not  suffi- 
thc  Public,  but  we  cannot  discover  ciently  marked  ;  the  withdrawing  of 
wherein  his  j)ower  consists.  Many  the  distances  is  too  feebly  and  irre- 
of  his  portraits  are  boldly  painted,  gularly  effected  ;  and  the  treatment 
but  his  colouring  is  certainly  bad.  of  the  accessories  is  often  exception- 
H is  flesh  parts  are  of  an  overcharged,  able,  in  respect  both  to  conception 
raw,  retl  colour,  which  derogates  and  execution, 
much  from  the  beauty  of  his  pieces.  The  landscapes,  which  arc  numc- 
How  unlike  the  mellow  tone  of  Ti-  rous,  arc  the  most  attractive  portion 
tian  !  Of  an  opposite  character  is  the  of  the  works  exhibited.  We  had 
flesh-colouring  in  Mr  Surenne*s  por-  much  pleasure  in  contemplating 
traits,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  them.  There  are  two  very  splendid 
perhaps  rather  too  grave  and  sombre :  ones,  by  Mr  Thomson  of  Dudding- 
it  is,  however,  infinitely  better  than  ston,  “  Dunluce  Castle,*"  and  “  lied 
the  harsh,  red,  </o;x>  pranzo  style.  Bay  Castle.”  The  latter  was  to  ns 
A  little  more  warmth  transfused  into  the  most  agreeable,  and  w'e  regard 
the  head,  in  the  paintings  of  this  it  as  the  better  picture.  It  is  finely 
young  artist,  and  the  exhibition  of  painted,  like  all  the  works  of  this 
some  more  varied  and  brilliant  acces-  ar^^t ;  the  eye  rests  upon  it  with 
series,  to  relieve  his  pieces,  would  pleasure,^  and  hew  beauties  attend 
much  enhance  their  value.  As  they  its  prolonged  contemplation.  The 
are,  they  shew  an  excellent  founda-  water  is  wonderfully  transparent,  and 
tion,  on  which  to  raise  a  good  super-  the  author  quite  understands  the 
structure,  as  he  becomes  more  inti-  value  of  massing  and  degradation, 
matfly  skilled  in  his  art.  In  this  last  respect,  Mr  Scropes’s 

We  shall  dwell  no  lotiger,  little  as  “  Scene  in  Calabria**  suffers  in  com- 
we  have  said,  in  the  portrait  depart-  parison  with  the  Red  Bay  Castle.’* 
ment,  with  which,  on  the  whole,  we  The  eye  finds  nothing  in  it  to  rest 
feel  quite  disappointed.  There  are,  upon,  as  an  advanced  landmark, 
notwithstanding,  some  clever-enough  from  which  to  retire  into  the  depths 
specimens  in  it,  in  omitting  to  men-  of  the  picture ;  and  there  is  a  want 
tion  which,  we  mean  nothing,  but  of  gradation  arising  from  the  granii- 
that  our  limits  and  design  embrace  lated  composition  of  the  piece.  The 
not  the  scope  of  a  detailed  criticism  on  “  Scene  in  Calabria,**  however,  not- 
all  the  pictures  ;  and,  once  for  all,  withstanding  these  defects,  is  a  very 
we  observe,  that  our  expression  of  sweet  picture.  Mr  Thomson’s  large 
the  names  of  particular  artists  is  in-  painting  of  **  Dunluce  Castle”  is 
cidental,  and  caused  merely  by  their  rather  a  powerful  than  a  pleasing 
connection  with  works  which  have  performance.  The  subject  is  one  of 
struck  us  as  requiring  a  passing  re-  very  difficult  treatment,  considering 
mark.  Of  the  portraits,  generally,  the  great  size  of  canvass.  The  di- 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  inferior  mensions  of  this  painting,  indeed, 
paintings,  however  excellent  they  would  require  a  much  larger  gallery, 
may  be  as  likenesses.  The  point  of  to  impart  to  it  full  effect.  The 
resemblance  is  one  of  which  the  sea  is  well  painted,  with  much 
Public,  in  an  Exhibition  of  this  transparency  and  truth  of  colouring ; 
kind,  cannot  be  supposed  qualified  but  the  rocks  are  too  woolh/  and  un¬ 
to  judge  ;  the  character  of  the  por-  defined,  and  not  sufficiently  markeil 
traits  must  therefore  inainly  depend  by  indentations.  Perhaps  the  ap- 
on  their  value  as  paintings.  In  this  pearance  which  they  exhibit,  how- 
view,  we  have  little  to  say  in  com-  ever,  is  faithful  to  Nature ;  though, 
inendation  of  any  of  them.  They  be  this  as  it  may,  the  eye  would 
intimate  no  great  acquainUnce  with  have  been  relieved  by  the  insertion 
schiaro  simro,  and  as  little  knowledge  of  some  clefts  or  gaps,  to  break  the 
of  the  principle  of  massing  and  de-  uniformity.  We  have  two  otlicr  rc- 
gradation.  Dike  the  old  pictures,  marks  to  hazard,  respecting  the 
of  which  wc  have  spoken,  at  Pisa,  paintings,  in  general,  of  this  artist. 
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lie  is  ofuMi  a  little  cureless,  csi>ccial- 
Iv  in  his  torcgrouiiils,  which  lie 
ini|»ht  nnish  hotter,  with  little  trouble 
toluinsclt',  and  great  advantage  to 
his  ))ieoes.  This  is  a  sin  of  omission  ; 
but  tlicre  is  another  and  a  positive 
bloniish  often  predicable  of  his  pic¬ 
tures.  He  imitates  Nicolas  Poussin 
too  much,  and  by  doing  so,  has  be¬ 
trayed  himself  into  an  inharmonious 
style  of  colouring,  especially  in  the 
sky  department  of  his  landscapes, 
lie  should  remember  that  Poussin, 
and  the  old  masters,  used  uUramarine 
ill  painting  the  sky  and  distant  ob¬ 
jects,  and  that  no  length  of  time 
will  taint  the  brilliancy  of  that  colour. 
Ileiice  the  colours  employed  on  near¬ 
er  objects,  in  the  pictures  of  these 
masters,  fade,  while  their  back- 
;^rounds  and  sky  retain  their  origi- 
ual  splendour.  In  this  impaired 
state  the  greater  part  of  Poussin’s 
pictures  now  are,  with  a  low  tone  of 
colouring  throughout,  excepting  in 
the  distance  ,*  and  thus  injured,  they 
arc  taken  as  models  for  imitation. 
This  has  produced,  in  many  modern 
works,  and  in  some  of  Mr  Thomson’s 
productions,  a  harsh  and  discordant 
tone  of  colouring,  at  variance  with 
j^ood  taste — a  brilliancy  and  glare  in 
the  back-ground  and  sky,  while  the 
other  parts  are  most  incongruously 
out  of  countenance*  and  dressed,  as 
it  Were,  in  mourning.  The  old 
works,  in  which  this  want  of  har¬ 
mony  is  seen,  are  no  longer  fit  sub¬ 
jects  of  study,  though  when  they 
issued  fresh  from  the  last  touches  of 
jheir  authors,  their  excellence  might 
be  great.  Those  pictures  of  Poussin 
^hich  have  been  well  preserved  are 
Its  harmonious  as  they  are  rich  in 
colouring,  and  artists  would  do  well 
to  imitate  them  ;  but  they  should 
«tvoid  the  imitation  of  such  of  his 
works  as  appear  harsh  when  uninue^ 
!/  examined,  as,  in  this  case,  tney 
jttay  be  sure  that,  in  copying  them, 
icy  are  copying  not  only  the  beau- 
les  of  Poussin,  but  the  deteriora¬ 
tions  of  time. 

Ihe  landscapes  of  Mr  Andrew 
ilson  we  regarded  as  happy  speci- 
nens  of  a  warm,  rich,  and  harroo- 
iious  style  of  painting.  All  the 
artist  are  excellent ; 
y  are  executed  with  great  taste, 
ceUom,  and  nature.  '  In  particu- 
!■)  Ills  Kvening  on  the  Frith  of 


Forth,”  struck  us  as  a  picture  of 
great  power  and  effect,  though  per¬ 
haps  it  may  not  readily  command 
the  praise  of  the  vulgar.  Mr  Kid's 

View  of  Loch  Katrine”  is  pretty, 
and  freely  paintc<l ;  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  poetry  in  it ;  the  longer  w'c 
look,  the  more  magical  it  becomes, 
and  the  more  is  the  mind  excited. 
In  Mr  H.  W.  ^VHliams’s  “  Restora¬ 
tion  of  a  Greek  'fown,”  we  recognise 
all  the  attractive  power  and  fascina¬ 
ting  beauty  of  this  favourite  land¬ 
scape-painter,  who,  were  his  efforts 
directed  to  oil-painting,  would  in 
that  branch  probably  obtain  as  high 
reputation  as  he  has  acquired  by  his 
productions  in  w’ater-colours.  Mr 
AVilliams  has  an  exhibition-room  of 
his  own  for  his  own  w'orks  alone  ; 
and  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
this  artist  not  to  mention,  that  they 
attract  as  great  a  share  of  the  public 
attention  as  the  gallery  in  the  Royal 
Institution — and  very  deservedly. 
His  pictures  are  composed  and  paint¬ 
ed  with  great  care,  with  much  of 
that  richness  and  meliffuousness  of 
tone,  that  bespeaks  the  hand  of  a 
master.  They  are  a  “  blending  of 
all  beauties,  mellowed  and  mingling, 
yet  distinctly  seen.”  In  contempla¬ 
ting  Mr  Williams’s  paintings,  it  has 
often  occurred  to  us,  that  it  were 
w’ortli  his  while,  and  would  be  in 
accordance  with  his  taste,  to  adopt 
the  mode  of  colouring  practised  in 
the  Venetian  School.  This. mode  of 
colouring  produced  brilliant  hues  ; 
but  a  painting,  so  executed,  is  liable 
to  be  destroyed,  by  cracks  and  fis¬ 
sures,  if  the  canvass  be  rolled  up. 
Titian,  the  prince  of  colourists,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Venetian  School;  in¬ 
deed  he  and  Giorgione  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  its  founders ;  he,  how¬ 
ever,  painted  in  oil.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  success  of 
this  school  in  colouring  depended  on 
the  peculiar  mode  of  painting  prac-. 
tised  by  its  artists. 

We  abstain  from  further  particu¬ 
larization  of  the  landscapes.  There 
are  many  of  them,  both  beautiful  and 
interesting,  of  which  we  cannot  take 
notice  in  these  brief  observations. 
We  leave  them  to  assert  their  own 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  .Public. 
Several  of  them  evince  powers  in  the 
artists,  adequate  to  superior  achiev^ 
ments  in  their  walk  of  Art.  Such 
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|>erl'orinanccs  will  not  fail  of  obtain¬ 
ing  for  their  authors  that  praise 
which  is  ever  paid  to  proficiency  in 
art.  Nor  will  praise  alone  reward 
the  student  of  ability  and  industry. 
His  efibrts  will  be  rewarded  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  fostering  favour  of 
the  Public,  whose  taste,  discernment, 
and  patronage,  will  encrease  by 
means  of  the  exhibition  of  such 
works.  On  a  survey  of  the  land¬ 
scapes,  however,  though  they  in 
general  please,  many  performances 
of  mediocrity  are  to  be  found  among 
them,  heavily  touched,  and  with  lit¬ 
tle  harmony  or  keeping. 

From  the  length  to  which  our  re¬ 
marks  have  extended,  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  notice  the  specimens  of 
grotesque  history  in  the  Exhibition. 
This  branch  of  painting  is,  at  least, 
highly  amusing,  and  tliereforc  is  no 
unfitting  subject  of  study  in  these 
dull  times,  as  serving  to  give  a  fillip 
to  the  spirits.  Among  the  produc¬ 
tions  in  this  class  we  observed,  as 
worthy  of  observation,  some  pieces 
by  Pairman,  a  clever  artist  in  this 
department.  There  are,  likewise, 
•everal  excellent  specimens  of  minia¬ 
ture-painting  in  the  Rooms,  execu¬ 
ted  with  great  ability  and  wonderful 
minuteness. 

As  for  the  specimens  of  Sculpture, 
they  are  too  few  in  number  to  re¬ 
quire  serious  mention.  It  may  be 
said,  that  as  yet  there  is  no  School 
of  Sculpture  in  Scotland.  But  we 
entertain  a  well-grounded  hope,  that 
the  foundation  is  laying  for  our 
claim  to  regard  in  this  department  of 
art  eoually  as  in  that  of  Painting. 
The  Directors  of  the  Institution,  it  is 
believed,  have  ordered  a  set  of  casts 
from  the  old  masterpieces  in  Sculp¬ 
ture.  The  acquisition  of  these  will 
inspire  a  taste  for  that  branch  of  art, 
and  develop  the  sculptural  talent  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  the  sculptor 
alone  who  derives  benefit  from  these 
casts.  They  are  of  equal  value  to 
the  painter,  who  will  never  transcend 
mediocrity  unless  he  be  a  correct 
draughuraan.  In  pictures,  the  illu- 
sioti'c^  gradation  and  distance,  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  plain  surface  of  canvass, 
is  not  so  much  the  efiect  of  a  skilful 
combination  of  colours  as  of  artful 
drawing.  To  be  satisfied  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  attend  to  the  different 
Appetrances  in  objects  depicted  with 


a  regard  to  aerial  perspective  alone, 
contrasted  with  those  in  which  the 
lineal  perspective  also  is  kept.  If  the 
drawing  be  faulty — if,  for  example, 
an  object,  at  the  proposed  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards,  be  larger  than 
an  object  of  the  same  size  and  di¬ 
mensions  intended  to  be  represented 
as  close  at  hand,  no  power  of  colour¬ 
ing,  however  great,  will  produce  the 
deceptive  effect  required;  and  still 
less  will  it  be  produced,  if  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  piece  be  merely  tracetl  on 
the  canvass  and  left  unpainicd.  Ilut, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  mere  outline- 
sketch  be  done  witli  strict  regard  to 
lineal  perspective,  the  effect  of  ap¬ 
parent  distance  is  immediately  ob¬ 
tained,  without  the  application  of 
colours,  and  even  will  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  destroyed,  though  these  be  ai>- 
plied  unskilfully.  The  art  of  Paint¬ 
ing  may  thus  be  said  to  be  based 
upon  that  of  Drawing.  The  latter  is 
a  detached  and  substantive  art,  while 
the  success  of  the  former  depends  on 
correct  previous  delineation.  M'ith 
the  value  of  skilful  drawing  the  old 
masters  were  well  acquainted.  The 
two  first  schools  of  Painting,  in  point 
both  of  rank  and  time,  aimed  chiefly 
at  perfection  in  design,  and  this  end 
is  best  attained  by  the  study  of  the 
classical  models  of  Greece.  From  the 
casts,  therefore,  which  are  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  use  of  the  Institution, 
we  anticipate  much  benefit  to  our 
painters  as  well  as  sculptors.  They 
cannot  too  studiously  imitate  those 
models  which  formed  the  taste  and 
fired  the  genius  of  such  men  as 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  Raphael.  By  the  study  of  these 
models-  were  produced  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  of  the  scltools 
of  Florence  and  of  Rome.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  remarkable  for  greatness,  lor 
attitudes  seemingly  in  motion,  for  an 
expression  of  strength  and  a  design 
approaching  to  the  gigantic.  The 
contemporary  artists  Da  Vinci  and 
Buonarotti  were  the  ornaments  of 
this  school.  Da  Vinci,  though  out¬ 
stripped  by  his  competitor  in  gran¬ 
deur,  in  boldness  of  conception,  and 
knowledge  of  design,  was  superior  in 
all  the  more  delicate  parts  of  his  Art ; 
he  was  full  of  sensibility,  he  possess¬ 
ed  a  fine  imagination,  and  devoted 
himself,  in  painting,  to  express  the 
affections  of  the  soul.  The  treatise 
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or  this  artist  is  rccoinmendctl  by 
Opie  as  one  of  the  best  elementary 
wU’s.  same  author  also  re- 
cominemls  the  study  of  Michael  An- 
colo’s  works.  But  these,  though 
wonderfully  grand,  it  is  perhaps 
safer  to  admire  than  to  imitate.  The 
gigantic  expression  of  Michael  An- 
gplo'ii  pieces  is  apt,  m  artists  of  in* 
ferior  genius,  to  degenerate  into  ex¬ 
aggeration  and  extravagance.  In 
l^inting,  the  sublime  is  closely  allied 
to  the  ludicrous,  as  is  well  demon- 
stratinl  in  a  quarter  to  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  more  than  once 
to  advert,  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
a  perfect  magazine  of  curious  things 
in  the  pictorial  art.  Instead  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  productions  of  Michael 
Angelo,  it  is  better  to  copy  those 
faultless  relics  which  he  himself  imi¬ 
tated.  As  a  passing  remark,  we  have 
one  word  to  say,  concerning  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Father,  by  this  great  artist,  in  his 
fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the 
t'istinc  (yhapel.  The  whole  tribe  of 
artists  is  loud  in  lauding  this  piece, 
and  certainly  it  is  deserving  of  the 
greatest  commendation.  But  we  wish 
to  remark,  what,  we  believe,  has  not 
been  hitherto  noticed,  that  the  figure 
of  the  Eternal  Father,  which,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  extolled,  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  original.  In  the’  subter¬ 
ranean  old  church  under  St.  Peter's, 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  same 
subject,  the  Last  Judgment ;  and  in 
it  the  attitude  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  It  seems  to  have 
been  copied  faithfully  by  Michael 
Angelo,  who,  therefore,  is  scarcely 
entitled,  in  this  vaunted  instance,  to 
the  praise  of  originality.  Raphael, 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  school, 
though  inferior  in  grandeur  of  design 
to  the  members  of’  the  School  of 
Horence,  had  nevertheless  diligently 
studied  the  works' of  the  latter,  and, 
in  some  particulars,  he  excelled 
them.  ^  His  taste  was  more  Homan 
than  (ireek  ;  it  was  formed,  in  great 
ineasure,  on  the  bass-reliefs  found  at 
|wme.  He  delighted  in  masses  of 
•Rht,  and  by  disposing  them  in  the 
most  conspicuous  parts,  gave  great 
I  istinctncss  to  his  works.  The  com¬ 
position  of  his  pieces  is  remarkable 
nf  beauty ;  lie  had  great  power  of 
|^*prcssion ;  and  in  one  respect  he 
‘gut  be  imitated  with  advantage 


by  modern  limners — his  accessories 
never  containeil  what  might  divert 
attention  from  the  principal  objects. 
But  we  are  insensibly  running  into 
a  digression.  It  is  one,  however, 
which  is  not  impertinent  to  our  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  the  mention  of  these 
great  painters,  and  the  praise  of  their 
works,  can  never  be  without  some 
use,  as  tending  to  enflamc  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  those  who  cultivate  that 
Art  in  which  they  so  highly  shone. 
Highly,  how'ever,  as  we  recommend 
as  studies  the  productions  of  these 
and  the  other  master-painters,  we 
would  again  press  upon  the  attention 
of  the  student  the  necessity  of  habi¬ 
tuating  himself  to  correct  drawing  ; 
not  by  imitating  the  works  of  even 
the  best  of  these  artists,  but  by  copy¬ 
ing,  at  first  hand,  those  antique 
models  which  they  contemplated, 
for  to  these  their  best  productions 
are  inferior.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
without  reason  that  we  anticipate 
the  most  beneficial  effects  from  the 
opportunity  which  we  hope  will  soon 
be  afforded  to  our  artists  of  studying 
the  casts  from  the  Grecian  statues. 

We  have  a  word  to  say  respecting 
the  rooms  in  which  the  paintings 
are  exhibited.  Is  not  the  light  in 
them  too  strong.!^  It  appeared  to  us 
that  it  was,  and  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  several  of  the  pieces  were 
exhibited  to  less  advantage  tlian  wc 
hid  seen  them  in  the  apartments  of 
the  artists.  The  light  might  be  im¬ 
proved,  we  think,  by  diminishing 
the  space  above  through  which  it 
proceeds.  The  crimson  cloth  with 
which  the  room  is  hung,  too,  is  a 
severe  trial  of  the  merits  of  the  pic¬ 
tures.  But  perhaps  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  select  a  suitable 
colour  for  the  walls  of  a  gallery  of 
paintings.  As  the  success  of  tlie  In¬ 
stitution  depends,  in  some  degree, 
on  the  patronage  of  the  l^^blic,  the 
comfort  of  those  who  visit  the  Exlii- 
bitions  should  be  promoted  as  far  as 
possible.  The  room  is  large  and 
cold,  and  the  fires  appear  inadequate 
to  warm  it  sufficiently. 

In  conclusion,  wc  again  express 
our  fixed  opinion  of  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  which  attend  cstabfislinicnts 
for  the  advancement  of  Art. '  And 
from  the  patriotic  desire  of  national 
improvement  entertained  by  tlie 
wealthier  classes  among  us,  and  tlic 
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known  taste  of  many  of  the  I)i-  Scotland  will  realize  its  full  promise 
rectors,  we  may  reasonably  predict,  of  utility,  and  secure  those  lnj;lily 
that  the  Jloyal  Institution  for  the  desirable  objects  for  which  it  has 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  been  established. 


THE  CURIOUS  ROOK  *. 


Hank -NOTES  certainly  have  hi¬ 
therto  proved  the  bane  to  greater  no- 
toiicty,  and  consequent  success,  ou 
the  part  of  the  above- quoted  volume. 
The  grand  debates  about  future  one- 
pountl  issues,  “  to  be  or  not  to  be,” 
— (we  wish  that  we  had  more  of 
them, — “  ay,  there’s  the  rub  !”) — 
have  occupied  almost  so  entirely  the 
time  and  attention  of  our  brethren 
journalists,  that  they  have  not  drop¬ 
ped  from  their  pens  a  single  word 
about  this  goodly  post-octavo ;  other¬ 
wise  it  is  certainly  curious  their  ne¬ 
glect  of  it.  The  author,  whoever  he 
be,  is  evidently  a  curious  man,  and 
his  volume  is  what  its  title  asserts 
— really  a  curious  book. 

The  Sacred  \V’^ritings  inform  us, 
that,  amidst  distresses  still  more  se¬ 
vere  than  those  which  now  “  fright 
our  island  from  its  propriety,”  the 
patriarch  Job  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  that 
mine  enemy  had  written  a  book  !” — 
and  that  King  Solomon,  who  had  no 
such  afflictions,  said  Of  many  books 
there  is  no  end.”  Leaving  it,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  more  wise  and  erudite 
pates  of  such  men  as  Messrs  Dibdin, 
O’lsracli,  Professor  Kidd,  &c.  to  in¬ 
form  the  curious  readers  of  curious 
books,  what  w’as  the  name,  and  the 
publication,  whether  Quarterly  or 
Monthly,  of  the  Review  edited  or  con¬ 
tributed  to  by  Job,  and  to  furnish, 
also,  a  Catalogue  Raisontk;  of  each 
“  Edit  to  princeps”  “  large  paper,” 
and  “  tall  copies”  of  books  compos¬ 
ing  the  library  of  King  Solomon, — 
we  may,  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  assert,  that,  W’cre  it  at  all  possi¬ 
ble  those  patriarchal  W’orthics  could 
pop  up  their  reverend  heads  from 
the  tomb,  they  w’ould  soon  discover, 
that  now-a-days  there  arc  more 
things  in  book-making  than  were 
drcameil  of  in  their  philosophy. 
They  might  well  hold  up  their  bony 
liands  in  astonishment  at  the  thou¬ 
sand  tricks  played  off  “  to  witch  the 
world  with  noble  authorship  !” 


Having  quoted  Scripture,  and 
without  any  meaning  of  otfciice  to¬ 
wards  Reverend  Divines,  wc  sliall 
follow  their  example  in  treatinp;  of 
our  legitimate  text,  “  The  C'urious 
Rook,”  and  resolve  our  discourse 
upon  it  into  three  divisions.  First, 
we  shall  disclose  to  our  readers  of 
what  sort  of  materials  the  Curious 
Rook  is  composed  ;  Second ,  endea¬ 
vour  to  shew  under  what  qualities, 
and  their  bearing,  its  composition  has 
been  carried  into  effect :  and  in  the 
Third  ami  last  place,  deduce  some 
practical  reflections  for  the  benefit  of 
the  author,  in  preparing  his  second 
edition. 

The  first  mark  of  originality  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  volume  is,  if  it  be  not 
Irish  to  say  so,  its  w’ant  of  a  Preface. 
(Such  a  w’ant,  Curran  informs  us, 
had  gone  nigh  to  prevent  his  ever 
becoming  an  orator.)  However,  after 
a  careful  perusal  of  references  from 
its  table  of  contents,  we  find  the 
^Vork  to  be,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
strictly  original — not,  indeed,  in  its 
subjects,  but  in  the  modes  of  their 
treatment ;  and,  with  only  a  very 
few  exceptions,  comprised  in  the 
following  pieces,  viz. :  the  quiz  on 
Roswell’s  biography  of  Johnson,  from 
the  pen  of  the  curious  and  Reverend 
Mr  Beresford, — the  last  moments  of 
Buonaparte,  Byron,  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
Burns,  from  their  respective  writers, 
— and  that  noble  eloge  of  the  talents 
and  character  of  Lord  Byron,  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, — an  ef¬ 
fusion  worthy  alike  of  the  head  and 
the  heart  of  its  author these,  with 
two  very  knowing  dissertations  term¬ 
ed  Bookselling — Literary  Property, 
are  staple  commodities  in  the  ^  o- 
lurae  ;  for  the  rest,  their  subjects  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  gathered  from  such  works 
as  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary,  and  the  Loun¬ 
ger’s  Common-place  Book.  The  Con¬ 
tents  present  an  arrangement  faithful 
to  the  alphabet  as  names  in  the  In- 
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to  a  commercial  ItMli^er.  Tlie  niatl-liouse.  A  little  farther  on,  in 
letters  K,  N,  I  >,  Q.  V,  X,  Y,  are,  how-  the  list  of  contents,  wc  notice  at  ran- 
Lver,  unhonoured  by  any  record  a-  dom  a  few  more  of  the  subjects - 
tht.ir  fellows,  and,  from  the  Fletcher  of  Saltoun— -Galileo— Ga- 
naturc  of  the  volume,  we  think  with-  ining— John  Gay — Gibbon — Hair- 
oiit  any  good  or  sufficient  reason,  powder  —  James  Harris  —  Warren 
riicy  could  easily  have  put  matter  Hastings — How  to  grow  Rich — The 
in  requisition  to  have  swelled  the  Hungry  Poet  —  Miecenas — Isle  of 
volume  into  a  good  10s.  (id.  instead  Man — Map  of  the  World,  Xc. 
of  only  a  modest  7s.  size.  The  want  Such  are  the  subjects  selected  to 
of  subjects  under  K  we  regard  as  compose  the  Curious  Book.  W'e 
••  a  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  proceed  now  to  the  second  division 
ilian  kind.”  N  and  O  could  have  of  our  discourse,  and  to  shew  some- 
been  at  no  loss  ,*  and  Q,  for  instance,  thing  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
might  have  supplied  such  subjects  treated. 

as  l^)uin,  queer,  quiz.  V  might  easily  Of  individual  personages,  titulary 
luve  dealt  in  vanity,  vexation,  &c. ;  of  subjects  in  the  Curious  Book,  their 
nor  arc  X  and  Y  either  without  sub-  biographical  sketches  arc  for  tlie 
jeets,  or  their  sources,  such  as  have  most  part  meagre.  There  is  no  dis- 
hcre  enriched  the  rest  of  alphabet-  play  of  research,  or  of  any  attempt 
ants.  Let  us  now  refer  to  them  a  to  solve  difficult  and  uncertain  pas- 
little.  Under  A,  we  find  some  pas-  sages  in  their  history ;  on  the  con- 
sages  in  the  life  of  one  named  Robert  trary,  it  is  only  some  striking  inci- 
Adair,  a  fellow  who  enjoyed  more  dent  of  their  lives,  or  some  promi- 
luck  in  his  fortunes  than  any  enviable  nent  shade  of  character,  our  curious 
qualities  of  his  head, — next,  Agur*s  author  seizes  and  adapts  to  his  pur- 
1‘raycr,  (a  commentary  thereon),—  pose  of.  display.  His  other  subjects 
Arnold  du  Tilb,  a  most  notorious  appear  selected  in  order  to  supply 
impostor, — Aspasia,  a  lovely  but  err-  some  illustrative  anecdote,  and  each 
ing  woman  of  ancient  Greece.  Un-  is  put  in  requisition  solely  to  supply 
lier  B  there  is  Major  Baggs  and  the  writer  with  some  train  of  reason- 
roily  Barker,— the  Black  II ole,—  ing  upon  circumstances  and  situa- 
aiul  Benefit  of  Clergy, — John  Butta-  tions,  or  some  vein  of  moral  rcficc- 
dmus,  the  wandering  Jew, — James  tion  ;  these,  generally  speaking,  arc 
hruce,  the  traveller, — and  Michael  applied  with  good  sense,  manly  feel- 
hruce,  the  poet.  Poor  Bruce !  the  ing,  but  not  always  in  good  taste, 
reader  may  learn  more  of  his  history  For  instance,  the  history  of  Polly 
111  Drake's  Leisure  Hours  than  the  Barker,  and  the  reflections  it  sup- 
1  urious  Book  unfolds.  Still  more,  plies,  might  alike  have  been  spared, 
jKrbaps,  may  be  learned  of  him  from  and  nothing  lost  to  the  world,  see- 
im  unpublished  MS.  in  the  posses-  ing  that  heiresses  of  Polly’s  fortunes 
Sion  of  an  Edinburgh  Bibliopole,  are  everywhere  as  abundant  as  ill- 
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The  crime  alleged  againf;t  Demosthenes 
most  persons  will  consider  as  venial  ; 
whether  the  nohe  he  afterwards  made 
was  more  useful  or  more  efl’ectual,  I  will 
not  decide :  the  foulness  of  his  language 
almost  leads  me  to  sus{)ect  that  the  re- 
j)roach  of  his  enemies  was  founded  on 
fact. 

At  Cherona}a,  where  the  Greeks  w'ere 
defeated  hy  Philip,  and  Mithridates  by 
Sylla,  who  lost  only  fourteen  men  in 
routing  a  hundred  thousand  ;  at  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these  battles,  the  subject  of  our 
present  article,  so  skilful  in  the  war  of 
words  and  scurrilous  invective,  exhibited 
a  total  absence  of  courage  ;  l)cing  panic- 
struck  very  early  in  the  engagement,  he 
fled  precipitately,  and  finding  himself  ar¬ 
rested  in  his  flight,  he  turned  round  to 
disengage  himself,  crying  at  the  same 
lime  lustily  for  quarter,  when  he  discover¬ 
ed  that  a  bramble  was  the  impediment. 
From  this  incident  his  enemies  after¬ 
wards  called  him  the  bush. fighter. 

O  most  lame  and  imi>otent  con¬ 
clusion!  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
mention,  that  this,  and  the  sketch  of 
Burke,  are  the  most  defective  in  the 
volume. 

We  hinted  of  manliness  as  an  at¬ 
tribute  appertaining  to  the  author. 
Perhaps  the  following  instance,  of 
its  kind,  may  support  the  assertion. 
Talking  of  that  dexterity  which  coun¬ 
sel  at  the  Bar  occasionally  exhibit 
in  bamboozling,  or  in  expiscating 
truth  in  evidence  by  cross-examining 
a  refractory  witness,  the  author  thus 
proceeds ; 

Should  it  ever  be  my  fate  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  certain  notorious  adepts  in 
the  art  of  misleading,  whom  I,  or  my 
readers,  easily  could  name,  a  regard  fur 
law  and  justice,  or  my  submission  to  the 
custom  of  a  court,  might  induce  me  to 
submit  to  the  indignity  for  a  moment ; 
hut  the  first  time  I  met  the  lawyer  be¬ 
yond  his  own  dunghill,  I  w'ould  bestow 
up  him  the  discipline  of  a  canc.  On  men, 
who  think  themselves  allowed  to. take 
every  unfair  advantage  of  circumstance 
and  situation,  to  cajole  us  into  ridicule  or 
peijury,  by  duplicity  and  false  reasoning, 
I  would  employ,  as  forcibly  as  the 
strength  of  roy  arm  admitted,  the  nrjgu. 
mintum  bacMUnmn^^  or  rhetoric  of  a  cudgel, 

Bravo? — The  following  lines  had 
been  penned  in  a  gentler  mood. 

Could  I  be  |x;rmitted,  in  the  choice  of 


a  wife,  to  exert  the  power  of  a  magician, 
tiic  comixmion  of  my  future  life,  during*’ 
her  childhood  and  education,  should  pis. 
sess  a  disagreeable,  but  a  well.proiwrtion- 
ed  exterior;  by  this  means  one  great 
avenue  to  vanity,  presumption,  and  fri. 
volous  manners,  would  be  closed.  Rut, 
when  marriage-rites  had  made  her  mine, 

I  would  exert  the  omnipotence  of  my 
talisman,  to  give  beauty  and  expression  to 
her  form. 

The  volume  docs,  however,  con¬ 
tain  somewhat  of  curious  anccilote, 
though  for  the  most  part  rather  an¬ 
tiquated,  and  with  not  a  little  of  sen¬ 
sible  remark  in  illustration.  The 
taste  of  the  times  is  such,  that  ue 
opine  more  of  the  former,  and  less 
of  the  latter  would  have  operated  to¬ 
wards  its  better  success.  Let  the  au¬ 
thor,  therefore,  take  this  hint,  which 
brings  us  now  to  the  third  and  last 
portion  of  our  discourse.  Here  we 
must  also  admonish  him,  that  a  more 
careful  revisal  of  his  proof-sheets 
must  in  future  be  observed.  \V'c 
should  have  supposed  that  the  ma¬ 
terialism  which  fills  the  concave  of 
Johnnie  Borth wick’s  wig  would  have 
manifested  some  prevailing  antidote 
to  such  careless  and  incorrect  expres¬ 
sions  as  the  following : — “  Seduced 
by  the  dissipatinff  badness  of  the 
times,”  p.  6. — Persons  of  such  a 
description  may  be  interested  or  a- 
mused  by  the  following  relation, 
which  really  took  place,'*  p.  29. — 
‘‘  The  best  prevenfa/ioc  against  aug¬ 
mented  infamy,”  p.  105. — J  ames  Hos- 
well,  an  enthusiastic /WenJ  and  his¬ 
torian  of  Paoli,  Corsica,  and  Dr 
Johnson,  p.  150. — Next,  when  the 
natural  sequence  of  words  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  not  very  nicely  adhered  to, 
punctuation  ought,  to  remedy  tlie 
defect — thus,  “  Philip,  who  is  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  posterity  as  a  tyrant  by 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,”  p.  16.  We  know  not 
whether  this  is  meant  in  irony,  or  in 
tlic  opposite  extreme,  as  a  palliation 
of  the  scurvy  article,  already  quotctl, 
on  the  Grecian  orator.  .Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  sentence  is  so  .managed 
that  .the  reader  may  reatliJy  gather 
of  it,  that  Philip  tyrannnized  by  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  Demos¬ 
thenes. 


Importance  oj  Classical  Education 


T II K  object  of  education  is  to  pre-  of  their  mind*  Lastly,  we  liavc  a 
pare  us  for  acting  our  part  in  life  in  numerous  body,  composed  of  all  who, 
such  a  manner  as  shall  promote  our  by  inheritance,  or  by  their  own  suc- 
own  liappiness  and  the  welfare  of  cessful  industry,  are  in  possession  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  The  import-  fortunes  which  elevate  them  above 
aiice  of  the  end  is  obvious,  and  the  the  necessity  of  professional  toil, 
importance  of  the  means  employed  and  who  spend  their  days  in  the 
for  obtaining  it  must  be  measured  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  or  in 
by  their  efficacy  in  accomplishing  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
their  aim.  To  decide,  therefore,  on  These  classes  possess  a  predomina- 
the  importance  of  classical  education,  ting  influence  in  civilized  communi- 
wc  must  inquire  whether  the  study  ties ;  all  the  means  of  education  arc 
of  the  languages  and  literature  of  at  their  hands ;  on  the  use  and  se- 
Grcece  and  Rome,  during  our  youth,  lection  that  is  made  of  these  means 
tends  to  qualify  us  for  discharging  their  character  depends,  and  their 
the  various  duties,  and  participating  character  Axes  that  of  the  society  to 
in  the  various  enjoyments  of  life.  which  they  belong. 

The  greater  number  of  the  mem-  It  is  not  the  acquisition  of  any  par- 
bers  of  every  society  are  placed  in  a  ticular  species  of  knowledge  which 
situation  which  renders  it  useless  to  constitutes  the  discipline  proper  for 
discuss  the  importance  of  classical  men  who  are  to  fill  such  situations 
education  as  it  might  affect  them,  in  life.  The  object  of  their  cduca- 
They  arc  destined  to  spend  their  tion  should  be  to  unfold  every  mcn- 
days  in  a  constant  routine  of  mecha-  tal  power,  to  strengthen  their  facul- 
nical  employment,  incompatible  with  ties  by  various  masculine  exercises, 
the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  to  cultivate  their  sensibility  to  the 
or  the  refinement  of  the  taste.  The  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  and  to 
period  of  their  youth  must  be  devo-  animate  the  soul  with  noble,  high- 
ted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  trade  by  spirited  sentiment.  It  is  only  such 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  live,  an  education  that  can  fit  a  man. 
They  cannot  find  the  time,  nor  can  either  for  adorning- the  walks  of  pro- 
their  relations  find  the  means  neces-  fessional  life,  or  for  an  useful  and 
sary  for  prosecuting  a  course  of  la-  dignified  enjoyment  of  opulent  lei- 
borious  education.  They  have  many  sure.  Therefore,  to  determine  the 
sources  of  happiness  placed  within  question  concerning  tlie  importance 
their  reach ;  but  they  must  ever  be  of  classical  education,  we  must  in¬ 
strangers  to  the  pleasures  of  litera-  quire  in  what  degree  the  study  of 
ture  and  science.  Grecian  and  Roman  literature  is  cal- 

There  is,  however,  in  every  opu-  culated  to  produce  these  effects, 
lent  society,  a  very  numerous  class,  A  boy,  at  the  time  when  he  be- 
raised  above  the  necessity  of  manual  gins  to  leam  Latin,  has  acquired 
labour.  There  are  wealthy  traders,  many  notions  of  sensible  objects,  to- 
with  much  money  and  time  at  tlieir  gethcr  with  a  knowledge  of  their 
command,  who,  in  the  management  corresponding  names ;  he  has  been 
of  their  concerns,  must  add  liberal  in  the  habit  of  employing  some  ab- 
views  to  much  knowledge  of  detail,  stract  terms,  and  the  words  which 
f  here  are^  the  members  of  the  learn-  express  the  more  obvious  operations 
od  prof^ions,  whose  peculiar  avo-  of  the  mind,  though  without  any 
cauon  is  study.  To  tnese  we  may  very  definite  notion  of  their  import, 
add  the  superior  classes  of  public  and  he  is  familiar  with  such  short 
I,  who  have  generally  processes  of  reasoning  as  his  amuse- 
— the  men  ments  or  necessities  either  suggest 
to  any  par-  or  exemplify.  In  this  stage  of  his 
iw  literature  progress,  the  study  of  Latin  contri- 
;  and  others,  who  avail  butes  remarkably  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  faculties.  His  attention 
has  hitherto  been  turned  to  objecU 
which  made  an  impression  on  his 
M  m 


functionaries,  ^ _  _ _ 

much  leisure  to  dispose  of,* 

'yho,  without  belongini 
t*cular  pw"  *  *  ■ 

a  trade 

of  the  independent  means 
>ch  they  possess,  to  devote  their 
exclusively  to  the  improvement 


•iizar^x,  irzins  Jt  itirse  :  ne  is  «uiKe  cim«^  iiia^  lat  aicnicr^  ii  j  - 

iri.jitr’l  :o  tii  i:  yj  u.  icc  jt  A2d  iLibc»  ci  Aru;ucLi.i:  .£ 

-■■•Ti  »:II :  bid  memcnr  sew  tuiskin^  istl  rissccis^  ioiiscly.  ir-: 

bT  ccnscis^  exer.'ise.  A.i«i  icraie^i,  lihf  buj  beoJlrc^>  si^:^iar 

cbe  exer'.*iiit  is  :f  5Tii:h  i  3*ir.^  is  :  >  wi'iii  a  process  «£  ihe  ;i£ir:o>:  jnyr:^ 
isspnve  dij-  funJt^  in  r^wiisess  is  aho?  to  bis  i'x:urv  icpcuvrimtac. 

WiiU  IS  in  TijTC?  *  f*-T  he  is  ;dJ^.'uc  v:IjssL:}iii2^  car  x.cj4s»  iu 

St.»t  'rciv  tc  ritafn  thr:  w  rris.  lile  prc^ness  v-U-i  be  muie  La 
▼'irbid-TCs  tn  whhrh  :he^  ure  Eihte,  ahu  brxcca.  c£  ue  Ortek  uc 
ASii  the  rriles  b^  whi'rh  the^  ire  s.'cn-  I*«iiin  •^i.rair.jr  is  m  e^emse  is 
Eieeted  tetT-ther.  btit  tr  xp»?iT  this  siiioicca-  I  he  boj  is  ^ 

ksowltitiie  ev’^rr  hear  is  ^fn^::tict\  disarbuce  the  w-jris  cc  the  la^’uui’’ 
The  josie  discipline  which  is  <0  well  acvoniicir  is  thej  roak  lisdcr  ts^s  jc 

cilcnlired  tj  isThririte  the  meciorr,  thst  part  or  speech :  each  part  ic 

iccsstat32s  the  boT  tt?  ri?C2pare  his  speech  bis  its  siindiTtsiccs :  the 
own.  iicis  with.  ittenti'iM?.  In  the  ncass^  ter  instance,  fcrai  1  rectxji 
course  cf  his  iiilT  ecrplcyrneat,  is  is  aaiuber  ot  deciensicDs,  each  ct  which 
bis  ccastast  durw  to  illnscnte  zene-  iacindes  siibocuiaitc  irroa^mests  c: 
n!  rale?  bw  pirti-r-dir  Ltstinccs,  or  its  cwa.  A  sixihir  j<jscr»i:i  jn  ip- 
to  explain  passages  bj  re iferri 3*^  plies  to  the  iJjectites,  the  ^erbii. 

to  the  ^nenl  mies  c£  the  Lin^oa^ic.  the  p(mlcip2es>  the  prcaoitns.  E^ta 
la  either  rise,  whether  he  descends  the  inteijectiocs  ore  t'jcsatd  :r;c 
iT’.^ci  zecenis  to  par.imlifs,  or  rises  ciosses,.  acccriia^  to  the  eE,*CJ,*ii 
&om  pirticuLirs  zo  ^aerils,  he  3»>  which  they  express,  cr  the  rise  wL.:h 
qrires  habits  of  thinking  which  will  they  ^o^em-  To  reier  each  w.ri 
be  of  constant  use  to  him  tiiro<i«hcus  to  ias  proper  oevier  and  su.bdivtsi.x 
ihe  whole  course  of  his  furare  life  ;  is  the  cocstant  task  of  a  bey  1:  uc 
for  in  the  business  of  the  woraJ.  and  outset  of  his  classical  eviacaden  ;  ic 
in  those  sciences  which  ire  directly  that  he  is  in  fact  axin^;  thrcc^h  1 
Doanected  with  active  pursuits,  as  steady  course  of  training  to  accustem 
Law,  Theolo^.  Medicinf,  we  ire  him  to  arrange  the  objects  of  his 
consrintly  cal!^  on  to  determiac  knowledge.  This  exercise  in  classi- 
iinder  what  general  rale  a  particular  ccation  necessarily  pronioces  the  ie» 
rase  is  to  be  r«?ped.  The  rules  and  veiopmeiit  of  the  powers  of  ibstnc- 
?bjecti  which  demand  ocr  attentkm  tion  and  geoenlioacion.  For  cliises 
n  the  real  concerns  of  life  are  in*  cannot  be  formed  widiout  fomiiBg 
leed  very  dilftrea;  from  words  and  a  clear  idea  of  the  qualities  v.’omcioc 
Tamrnaacal  rules  ;  but  the  intellec-  to  all  the  objects  that  ore  classed  to- 
roal  procedure  is  in  both  cases  sub-  getber ;  ahstracting  these  from  the 
tantially  the  sante.  It  implies  dis-  other  qaalides  peculiar  to  each  iodi- 
inct  conceptions  both  of  the  rule  ridual  object,  and  applying  them  os 
ind  of  the  p^icular  case,  tud  a  the  characteristic  oi*  the  class, 
ireful  comparison  of  the  one  with  The  elementarv  part  of  classical 
:he  other  ;  it  inrolves  in  it,  there-  education  is  therefore  pecuHarW  col- 
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,  I *^1 

,  r  utttsc  be  i'jcrvd:^ 

•  Je  in  spevie#  ;iiet 

'Ri.'ne*  v.Wi!i3«:v 

v=.  n.iv  1  porxje>  ^  oi^sCip- 

:c  >  -«*?'-•  jd^jflsas^ 

:.'  The  ^ai'v>fuve«- 

fi.  ■*  t'-«>iH  i«  'l;s  pt.rt»aiieiit, 

?v\-i  :se  :be  '»ttvuec?UAi  exefcKjBtj 
^  i.o'i  t  '•Jv^’irrts  it  the  co^na^easv- 
f  efr'  irv  V-t»c  tit!  of 

\  /'..xxl  i>  rase.  If.  xtter  two  or 

*  >-.•.*  'vtfirs  ie^oteU  to  the  eleiaetiu 
.*  1.1-.!:.  :be  bov  wvre  to  ahaixioQ 

sttivlies.  aoJ  betake 
:;  lijtJ  :o  yar>ui».  useful  ia  ihetu- 
jtN  .s.  ba:  of  an  entirely  v.liriK:'rect 

*  ir--e.  the  r^ices  of  bis  early  Uiscip- 

*  e  wcLLd  be  s!T*.hiaUy  ob«hcera teet¬ 
he  LmM:s  of  iatelleecual  exercioQ 
‘brr.^u  ia  chiAlbood  would  be  lost 
'■'r  wxt:  of  practice' — bis  former  im- 
7o:*emeot.  instead  of  reeeiviij^  iu- 
.•rri’ie.  would  ^mvluiUy  dwindle  into 
•'cchiL'^.  h’stbe  very  Wngthof  liree 
•ev.'Ted  to  classical  educaciou  which 
.vr-n'Tss  usefulness.  The  vouih 
::  >:\teen  is  obli^l  to  reoal  and  ap^ 
riv  wba:  was  leartied  seven  or  eight 
^fiirs  M'cre.  New  intelWtual  la« 
hours  ire  deii^aixleil  frv'm  him  as  his 
vearj  increase,  but  the  exercises 
wh'.ch  eryployeil  his  childhooti  are 
’ever  completely  intermitted. 

rbe  nature  of  the  Latin  and  ilreek 
?y!!'.a\  s!!^crvls  to  the  faKTulties  of  the 
N'y  in  exercise  which  is  not  to  bo 
*.'un^l  in  the  study  of  any  iiKxlorn 
ten^ue.  All  mcxlern  languages  (with 
the  exception,  in  some  Tesj'eets,  o4‘ 
the  Ciertran)  follow  a  ivarly  similar 
i'raegement  of  woixls.  There  are 
diversities  antirng  them,  but  of*  a 
yerv  slight  nature.  I'he  subjtx't,  for 
instance,  preceiles  the  verb,  the  cb- 
;ect  follows  it  ;  ainl  though  there 
a.’e  circumstances  in  which^  in  French 
»nd  Italian,  the  subject  follows  the 
'crb.  hkI  others  in  which  the  object 
preceiles  it,  these  deviations  from  the 
general  analogy  of  the  grammar  are 
sp  tisevl  by  rule,  and  so  obvious 
trom  the  nature  of  the  phrase,  that 
in  reading  they  can  never  occasion 
*py  diihculty  to  the  most  inexpe-* 
nenced  student.  The  consequence 
knows  the  voea- 
bulary  of  hVench  or  Italian  will 
translate  Suently  an  author  in  either 
these  tongues,  except  unlt'ss 
^bere  he  is  embarrassed  by  the  oe- 
fnrrtmcf  of  some  idiomatical  phrase 


,  .u.sstu’  I*.  ^  iCUt  •  ,i  > 

or  UMO-'tiMKvu  jlliissicn.  v.  .  lua:  Qc 
bois  to  do  i>  to  >*ib;jA:u-c  tW  i.>o 
iveeigu  wwrds  rcra^s  pl.uxd 

'.a  tile  SiiJHe  cixicc.  ind  hvinfi  libly 
cxyfv,>«es  she  aueaidag.  Vbe  style 
of  such  1  translilica  w'U  s».'i:/eti::;v.‘s 
Nf  iwk*\ird.  bet  die  ei”,  aided  bv 
the  .  xercLse  cf  i  little  .vuiiu^vr  sense. 
wiU  >ogg<.>;  the  juicrit  c:'s  which 
ire  aevxssary  to  reiuev'y  this  defect, 
rrinsiit.ei:,  there  frvtu  such 
language's,  is  little  uierv  than  i  mere 
e.xeretse  or'  u.einory.  .V  K\v  may 
even  traurskaix*  uxerably  well,  with* 
ou:  ever  su-diug  hiu'self  cbM^x!  to 
bx  bis  itteudvui  ea  the  lueiniTrg  of 
his  author.  The  worvls  ra:igc  tbctti'* 
selves,  witbeu:  any  irv>uble  on  bis 
part,  into  good  Kuglish  s».mteuees ; 
and  whea  be  has  cv'nverc.xl  the  orU 
giual  into  Ki'gush  wx'rvis,  conneet\;\l 
together  as  KngUsb  words  usually 
are.  be  uk«:'s  tor  gnutevl  tbit  his 
ta:^  is  eoai^etelv  ex.eutcvl.  Fui  ia 
translating  ttom  the  Latin  aixl  ilrvxk. 
he  is  foxeevl  to  follow  a  very  d'uixteat 
luethvxL  la  tlk'se  languages  tlK' 
woixis  aix‘  placed  ia  aa  order  totally 
unlike  that  oi'  his  native  tongue,  so 
that  if  he  traiulates  them  as  they 
hdlow  each  other,  be  will  proiluce 
MHHre  iKUisense. — a  Uxwe  heap  of  in- 
coh^^rent  Knglish  teru^s.  Add  to 
this,  there  is  no  simple  unif^Hrin  law 
i'l'  irans^xwition.  by  a  kiKvwleilge  of 
which  he  caa  bring  all  woixls  into 
an  orvler  cvures\x'a<littg  to  the  Fi^- 
Hsh  syntax.  He  is  therefore  v'bligtxl 
to  give  a  close  aiieaiion  to  each  ar¬ 
ticular  Wiuxl,  kivpiug  in  view  all  its 
various  nu'anings,  aid  the  ditife'rent 
(xvsiuous  which  it  may  occupy  in  the 
seiiteuce  he  must  call  bac\  to  his 
rxvolleetiou  a  multitude  of  rule*  oi 
syntax,  to  ascx'riaiu  which  of  them 
are  applicable  to  the  case  before  him  ; 
aoil  it  is  not  till  alVr  many  aic^HPpta 
that  bt'  is  able  tv»  assign  to  each  term 
its  pn>|H'i  place.  He  tiids,  jx'vhaps, 
that  the  same  wvuxi,  consistently  with 
the  grimmaiical  rules,  may  staml  in 
any  one  of  two  or  morx*  de|X'iulencH^»  I 
and  then,  in  making  his  selection 
among  them,  he  has  to  luilance  be- 
tWiX‘n  opjx)c5iie  prv'babilities.  In 
every  ivart  of  this  |irocesa  his  atten¬ 
tion  is  forcibly  dirtx*ted  to  the  min¬ 
ing  of  the  author,  because  he  arrives 
at  that  meaning  slowly  and  by  pi^xs* 
meal ;  and  the  only  assuraiux'  he  lias 
of  not  having  erresi,  is  bis  lucctws  lu 
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bringing  out  consistent  sense.  To 
flo  so,  and  to  be  certain  that  he  has 
done  so,  lie  reverts  to  what  has  pre¬ 
ceded,  and  observes  what  follows,  for 
he  knows  tliat  he  cannot  be  right,  if 
tlie  signification  which  he  has  given 
to  a  passage  does  not  cohere  wim  the 
context,  both  precedent  and  subse¬ 
quent.  In  the  perplexity,  likewise, 
in  which  he  is  often  involved  by  al¬ 
lusions  to  ancient  customs,  he  ran¬ 
sacks  all  the  stores  of  his  memory, 
to  try  whether  he  cannot  6nd  some¬ 
thing  which  will  remove  his  difficul¬ 
ty.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  practice  of 
translating  Greek  and  Latin  affords 
a  very  complex  and  most  useful  task 
to  the  youtnful  mind.  There  is  no 
faculty  which  is  not  called  forth  into 
exertion.  The  memory  furnishes 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  rules 
of  grammar  the  customs  alluded  to ; 
the  invention  is  taxed  to  suggest  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  combining  the  parts 
of  the  sentence;  the  judgment  is 
employed  in  a  multitude  of  minute 
reasonings,  and  in  weighing  opposite 
probabilities ;  sagacity  and  ingenuity 
are  exercised  in  trying  to  enter  into 
the  writer's  turn  of  thought,  so  as 
to  give  coherence  to  the  translation. 
The  utility  of  such  a  course  of  dis¬ 
cipline  will  be  best  estimated  by 
those  whose  memory  has  not  lost  all 
traces  of  the  labour  which  they  have 
spent  in  unravelling  a  difficult  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  author. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  de¬ 
velop  the  faculties ;  consequently  the 
importance  of  classical  education  is 
clearly  established;  for  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for 
rousing  and  invigorating  every  power 
of  the  youthful  mind.  But  we  must 
further  take  into  account,  that  the 
same  course  of  study  which  nourishes 
every  germ  of  intellect,  enriches 
the  boy  with  much  valuable  know¬ 
ledge.  The  minute  attention  which 
the  learner  is  obliged  to  give  to  the 
rudiments  of  Greex  and  Latin,  is  re¬ 
warded,  not  merely  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  practical  rules  of  these  two 
lanraag^,  but  by  an  acouaintance 
with  the  general  principles  of  all 
tongues.  Every  other  grammar  will 
be  easy  to  him,  for  be  has  no  more 
general  principles  to  struggle  with ; 
he  has  merely  to  master  difficulties 
of  detail.  Toe  discussion  of  general 
principles  in  grammars  of  mo^rn 


languages,  (take,  for  example,  Cham- 
baud's  French  Grammar,)  which  are 
often  very  long,  are  altogether  su¬ 
perfluous  to  him  whose  mind  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Iludiliinaii 
and  Moor.  have  known  many 

who,  without  ever  having  studied 
English  grammar,  merely  by  an  ap- 
plication  of  the  i>rinciple8  of  Latin 
syntax,  both  wrote  anil  spoke  with 
more  accuracy  than  others  of  their 
companions  who  had  spent  many  an 
hour  in  poring  over  Lindley  Murray, 
but  whose  attention  had  never  been 
directed  to  the  ancient  languages. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  applaud  any 
such  neglect  of  our  own  language ; 
the  careful  study  of  our  native 
tongue  is  a  most  indispensable  part 
of  liberal  education ;  still  the  fact, 
that  the  bad  effects  of  such  neglect 
are  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by 
the  knowledge  of  Latin,  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  utility  of  classical  edu¬ 
cation,  in  imprinting  deeply  on  the 
mind  correct  conceptions  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  all  grammars. 

The  classical  pursuits  of  our  youth 
are  further  advantageous  to  us,  in 
acquiring  the  details  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  as  well  as  their  general  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  Italian  and  Spanish 
consist  of  little  else  than  corruptions 
of  Latin  words,  and  these  corruptions 
are  often  very  slight.  There  are 
{K)ems  wdiicli,  according  as  the  read¬ 
er  varies  the  accent,  are  either  Latin 
or  Italian.  The  vocabulary  of  the 
French  language  is  of  the  same 
parentage, — a  grandchild  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  mother.  In  learning  Latin, 
therefore,  we  in  fact  make  ourselves 
masters  of  the  materials  of  these 
three  polished  and  widely-diffusetl 
modern  tongues;  for  words  which 
have  no  resemblance  to  any  thing 
which  we  knew  before,  are  not  easily 
remembered ;  but  such  as  are  mere 
variations  of  roots  that  are  familiar 
to  us,  after  the  attention  has  t^n 
once  directed  to  them,  are  recognised 
without  difficulty.  There  are  like¬ 
wise  numerous  analogies  of  the  syn¬ 
tax  of  these  three  Tankages  with 
that  of  the  Latin,  wbi^  are  often 
serviceable  to  the  learner  where  there 
is  no  general  rule  to  guide  him.  In 
French  and  Italian,  for  instain^,  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
what  preposition  must  be  prefixed  to 
the  regimen  of  a  particular  adjective 
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or  verb.  The  learner  may  often  ex-  principles,  the  advantage  will  be  pro- 
tricate  himself  from  this  embarrass-  uortionally  increased.  Uikler  bis 
ineiit,  by  considering  what  case  the  hands  the  study  of  Greek  will  be- 
corresponding  verb  or  adjective  would  come,  as  it  were,  a  course  of  philoso- 
govern  in  Latin.  The  boy,  in  learning  Greek, 

°  Classical  education,  besides  the  will  find  that  he  understands  Latin 
assistance  which  it  affords  us  in  better  than  before,  and  will  discover, 
learning  several  modern  tongues,  in-  as  he  proceeds  to  the  study  of  other 
iroiluces  us  to  a  science  of  first-rate  languages,  that  what  he  may  have 
importance,— the  science  of  general  learned  under  his  Greek  Professor, 
-Tainniar.  Language  is  the  instru-  is  constantly  affording  him  uncx- 
mcnt  of  expressing  thought.  A  pected  light  on  his  way. 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regu-  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the 
late  it  is  therefore  in  itself  one  of  the  effects  of  the  mere  study  of  the  an- 
inost  interesting  acquisitions  which  cient  languages ;  but  the  study  of 
vio  can  make,  and  is  still  more  va-  these  languages  implies  the  study  of 
luable  on  account  of  the  light  which  the  literature  contained  in  them  ; 
it  throws  on  many  of  our  mental  and  therefore  the  value  of  an  inti- 
operations.  The  investigation  of  the  mate  acquaintance  with  that  litera- 
general  laws  of  language  is,  in  fact,  ture  must  not  be  omitted  in  estima- 
an  inquiry  into  the  general  laws  of  ting  the  importance  of  classical  edu- 
hunian  thought.  Now,  in  learning  cation.  The  literary  productions 
Greek  and  Latin,  we  can  scarcely  ofGreeceandRomearestillregard- 
avoidbecoiningacquainted  with  these  cd  as  the  masterpieces  of  human 
laws,  for,  while  so  employed,  we  are  genius.  Their  merit,  to  say  the 
constantly  under  the  necessity  of  least,  is  more  certain  than  that  of 
(listingiiishing  the  different  elements  any  modern  work,  because  they  have 
of  which  a  language  is  composed,  stood  a  longer  trial.  No  accident, 
the  purpose  which  each  one  serves,  no  caprice,  could  have  made  them 
and  the  relations  which  they  all  the  delight  of  so  many  different 
bear  to  one  another.  The  same  ages  and  countries.  Had  there  been 
advantage,  it  may  be  said,  would  be  any  deviation  from  the  truth  of  na- 
derived  from  the  study  of  any  other  ture  in  their  plan,  any  imbecility  or 
tongue ;  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  want  of  skill  in  the  execution,  they 
but  not  so  perfectly.  Latin  and  would  have  sunk  long  ago  into  for- 
Grak  are  so  different  from  all  Ian-  getfulness.  The  admiration  which 
guages,  and  our  own  among  the  rest,  they  have  excited  at  all  times,  and 
that  comparisons  necessarily  present  in  all  places,  proves  that  they  are 
themselves  to  the  mind  :  the  points  the  efforts  of  the  noblest  genius  act- 
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Though  occasionally,  or  often  more 
convincing  to  the  understanding, 
they  have  less  influence  over  our 
whole  nature.  Let  us  only  read  a 
chapter  of  Thucydides  or  Tacitus,  of 
Herodotus  or  Livy,  and  then  peruse 
a  page  of  any  English,  French,  or 
Italian  historian, we  will  immediately 
feel  that  the  former  have  something 
which  the  latter  want. 

W'hat  acquisition  then  can  be  more 
important  than  the  knowledge  of  two 
languages  in  which  the  greatest 
treasures  of  human  genius  are  con¬ 
tained  ?  Who  would  willingly  quit 
the  world  a  stranger  to  the  most  per¬ 
fect  works  which  man  has  produced, 
and  to  the  pleasure  which  they  are 
fitted  to  convey  ?  Can  youth  be  bet¬ 
ter  spent  than  in  purchasing  the 
means  of  so  much  future  improve¬ 
ment,  of  so  much  lasting  enjoyment  ? 
Next  to  the  satisfaction  which  flows 
from  an  approving  conscience,  is  the 
happiness  that  is  conferred  by  a  cul¬ 
tivated  taste.  The  pleasures  of  taste, 
though  not  violent,  are  steady,  and 
diffuse  a  cheerful  radiance  over  the 
whole  path  of  life,  opening  up  to  us 
infinite  sources  of  delight,  without 
burdening  us  with  an  additional 
misery.  Classical  literature  extends 
the  boundary  of  these  pleasures, 
and  presents  them  to  our  acceptance 
in  their  highest  perfection. 

If  the  seeds  of  genius  exist  in  any 
breast,  if  there  is  the  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  well  as  the  capacity  to  relish 
excellence,  the  study  of  the  Ancients 
is  the  best  mode  to  improve  the  gifts 
of  Nature.  The  masterpieces  of 
Greece  and  Rome  will  inspire  the 
glow  which  genius  catches  from  the 
contemplation  of  genius,  supply 
nourishment  to  the  spirit,  give  a  de. 
finite  form  to  ideas  of  excellence, 
and  suggest  the  path  by  which  ex¬ 
cellence  is  most  likely  to  be  attained. 
There  are  instances,  no  doubt,  of 
men  who,  with  little  knowledge  of 
ancient  literature,  have  displayed 
both  cultivated  taste  and  powerful 
genius.  The  range,  however,  of 
their  intellectual  pleasures  and  in¬ 
tellectual  exertions  was  narrowed  by 
their  iterance.  We  know  the 
point  which  they  reached,  but  we  do 
not  know  how  much  farther  they 
might  have  gone  if  to  their  natural 
advantages  that  of  classical  education 
had  been  added. 


taste  or  excitement  of  genius  that 
ancient  literature  affords  ;  it  at  the 
same  time  inspires  the  student  with 
the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  im¬ 
presses  on  him  many  valuable  les¬ 
sons  of  practical  prudence.  The 
classical  authors,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  the  members  of  free  States,  au(l 
knowing  the  blessings  of  Freedom, 
prized  her  as  she  deserves.  Their 
tone  of  sentiment  is  everywhere  bold, 
manly,  and  nervous.  In  those  days, 
each  citizen  was  a  more  important 
fraction  of  the  whole  community 
than  he  is  in  modern  societies ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  effects  of 
this  circumstance  that,  in  perusing 
the  ancient  authors,  we  become  deep¬ 
ly  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  each  man's  sentiments 
and  actions,  not  only  to  himself,  but 
to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  As  a  source,  therefore,  of 
high  honourable  sentiment,  and  of 
that  sympathy  with  all  public  goo<l 
or  evil,  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
patriotism,  classical  education  is  of 
prime  importance.  Bonaparte  shew¬ 
ed  that  he  knew  and  dreaded  its  in¬ 
fluence,  by  his  care  in  the  selection 
and  mutilation  of  the  classical  works 
which  were  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  French  empire.  Hut 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  glow  with  an  unaf¬ 
fected  love  of  their  country,  discou¬ 
rage  that  spirit  of  turbulence,  and 
those  principles  leading  to  anarchy, 
wdiich  so  often  assume  and  disgrace 
the  name  of  patriotism.  Do  we  wish 
to  see  the  absurdities  and  extrava¬ 
gancies  of  democracies  exemplified  ? 
we  have  only  to  read  Aristophanes. 
Would  we  judge  of  the  practical  in¬ 
conveniences  of  such  a  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  ?  Thucydides  will  instruct 
us  better  than  all  the  retailers  of  ab¬ 
stract  metaphysical  reasoning  who 
have  ever  lived. 

In  a  country  like  Britain,  there¬ 
fore,  classical  education  is  of  more 
importance  than  any  other.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  our  very  Constitution, 
many  have  a  share  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  in  the  management  of  the 
State  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  in¬ 
dividual  whose  sentiments  are  not 
of  some  importance,  for  even  the 
weakest  voice  contributes  something 
to  the  general  all-powerful  current 
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of  luiblic  opinion.  Our  best  security  tinue,  as  heretofore,  to  be  accustom- 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  Consti-  ed  from  their  boyhood  to  trace  ac- 
tiition  which  we  have  inherited  from  tions  upwards  to  their  causes  and 
our  forefathers,  and  for  the  wise  ad-  downwards  to  their  results, — to  me- 
iniuistration  of  public  affairs,  is  to  be  ditate  on  the  characters  of  men  and 
fouml  in  the  enlightened  views  and  the  effects  of  different  social  institu- 
patriotic  sentiments  of  the  upper  tions,  and  so  acquire  those  just,  poli- 
classes  of  society,  which  will  oppose  tical  views,  and  habits  of  sound  po- 
aii  crtcctual  resistance,  both  to  the  litical  feeling,  which  will  secure 
tiicroaclnnents  of  prerogative,  (if  their  strong  attachment  to  the  wel- 
any  such  should  ever  be  attempted,)  fare  of  their  native  land,  and  give 
and  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  peo-  them  the  capacity  of  doing  public 
j»le.  'I'hese  sentiments  must  be  im-  service !  If  ever  classical  education 
planted  in  the  minds  of  our  gentry  should  be  neglected  among  us,  it  is 
and  nobility  while  they  are  young,  not  merely  the  cause  of  literature 
and  the  soil  must  be  prepared  for  that  will  suffer,  but  that  of  public 
the  reception  of  the  seeds  before  its  spirit.  Our  gentry  and  nobility  will 
vigour  is  exhausted  by  rank,  luxu-  decline  in  patriotism,  and  in  the 
riant  weeds.  No  means  can  be  so  talents  which  the  management  of 
ett’ectual  for  this  purpose  as  an  early  public  affairs  demands.  The  dimi- 
fainiliarity  with  the  classics.  The  nution  of  public  spirit  and  political 
study  of  modern  languages  will  not  talent  will,  in  its  turn,  operate  to 
serve  the  end ;  and  the  mathemati-  the  detriment  of  literature  and 
cal  and  physical  sciences  have  no  science :  this  effect,  again,  will  act 
concern  with — no  influence  over  hu-  as  a  cause  increasing  the  mischief 
nun  affections  and  predilections,  from  which  it  sprung,  till  at  last  the 
Long,  therefore,  may  the  youth  of  evil  reach  an  overwhelming  magni- 
the  British  empire  consecrate  their  tude.  »  o 

tlin  nroniiic  flWlj  C» 


on 

I  HAVE  seen  all  the  changes  of  earth  ;  '  We  beckon  each  light  passing  cloud, 

Youth  and  age,  hojie  and  fear,  joy  and  And  lament  that  it  will  not  obey, 
woe ;  Then  we  shrink  when  the  thunder  is 

But  1  never  could  deem  they  were  worth  loud. 

Half  the  pains  that  we  on  them  bestow.  And  forget  we  are  out  of  its  way  ; 

And  my  way  through  them  all  has  been  But  with  any  cloud  my  plan  is  this,— . 
this,—  ,  Whether  sunbeam  or  shadow  it  fling ; 

hatsoever  the  fate  they  might  bring,  Let  it  float  on,  or  stay  where  it  is, 

To  expect  neither  sorrow  nor  bliss,  I  contentedly,  fearlessly  sing. 

But,  unheedingly,  merrily  sing,  T 

La,  la,  la,  Ac,  We  pluck  ev’ry  flow  er  in  spring, 

'  And  complain  if  the  summer  is  bare  ; 
How  gladly  w’e  gather  each  day,  '  We  find  that  the  rose  hath  a  sting. 

Till  our  life’s  little  garland  is  full !  And  exclaim,  Even  pleasure  is  care ! 

But  how  soon  do  we  wish  them  away,  But  my  way  of  enjoyment  is  this 
Lhat  again  we  might  have  them  to  Like  a  bee  to  the  blossom  I  cling ; 
chII  1  '  Not  a  sweet,  not  an  odour  I  miss ; 

But  my  plan  wnth  old  Time  has  been  this,  And,  if  thorns  come,  I  fly  off  and  sing, 
hether  hoary  or  green  were  his  wing.  La,  la,  la,  Ac. 
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EEMARKS  OX  THE  MEASURES  ABOUT  TO  BE  PROPOSED  IX  PARLIAMENT 
FOR  lliK  RELIEF  OF  BURGH  ARD  PAKOCllIAL  SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Permit  me  to’offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Bill  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  brought  into  Parliament  this  Ses¬ 
sion,  for  the  relief  of  Burgh  and  Pa¬ 
rochial  Schoolmasters  in  Scotland. 

This  Bill,  Sir,  embraces,  or  ought 
to  embrace,  three  distinct  interests — 
namely,  a  fair  and  equitable  remu¬ 
neration  to  the  Teacher,  the  indivi¬ 
dual  benefit  of  the  scholar,  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance  than  either, 
tlie  general  interest  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

in  regard  to  the  Teacher,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  is  no  otlier  profes¬ 
sion  which,  after  requiring  so  great  a 
length  of  time  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  competent  stock  of  knowledge,  pays 
so  ill  for  it  afterwards.  In  almost 
every  other  profession,  the  field  is 
wide  and  unconfined;  but  in  that 
of  a  Schoolmaster  there  is  no  room 
to  extend  his  business.  In  other 
employments  a  man  may  continue 
poor,  but  he  also  may  become  rich, 
— not  so  with  the  Scnoolmaster  ;  it 
is  only  in  a  few  solitary  instances, 
where  there  was  something  pecu¬ 
liarly  fayourable  in  the  situation, 
that  a  Schoolmaster  was  ever  known 
to  be  a  wealthy  man.  The  time 
spent  at  School  and  University,  to 
give  the  man  a  complete  education, 
cannot  be  less  than  ten  or  eleven 
years,  and  yet  it  is  found  that  the 
average  income  of  parish  schools  is 
only  about  £.30.  Compare  this 
with  the  case  of  an  exciseman,  or, 
we  may  say,  of  any  public  function¬ 
ary,  whose  whole  time  is  engrossed 
in  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  the 
disparity,  both  in  time  consumed  for 
preparation  and  in  emolument,  is 
abundantly  evident. 

The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  de¬ 
vised  a  measure  well  calculated  for 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  also  for  the  suppression  of  vice, 
and  promotion  of’  virtue  and  indus* 
try,  by  appointing  public  Teachers 
in  the  different  parishes  of  our  coun¬ 
try;  and  as  Government  saw  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  would 
eventually  derive  great  advantage 
from  the  advancement  of  skill,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  good  morals,  among  their 


tenants,  the  greatest  part  of  the  bur¬ 
den  was  laid  on  these  gentlemen; 
and  the  event  has  well  justified  the 
assumption.  But  as  every,  new  im- 
position  is  ungracious,  the  burden 
was  made  as, light  as  possible, — light¬ 
er,  indeed,  than  it  would  liave  been, 
if  there  had  been  a  precedent  to  be 
followed,  or  if  it  could  have  been 
foreseen  wliat  further  qualifications 
in  the  Teacher  would  become  ne¬ 
cessary  in  after  ages ;  and  yet,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  the  income  of  a 
Schoolmaster  at,  and  some  time  af¬ 
ter  1696,  was  relatively  more  tlian 
triple  what  it  now  is. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  interest 
of  the  scholar,  considered  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  person.  It  is  well  known 
that  boys  are,  in  general,  sent  to 
school  with  the  single  view  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  tliosc  branches 
of  education  whicn  will  enable  them 
to  better  their  condition,  or  advance 
their  worldly  interest.  But  since  the 
arts  of  life  are  now  so  varied  and 
numerous,  in  comparison  with  what 
they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
Teacher  requires  to  have  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  literary  and 
scientific  subjects  than  what  was 
then  necessary  ;  and  not  unfrequeiit- 
ly  will  he  have  to  study  and  improve 
himself  in  subjects  newly  introduced, 
and  not  formerly  taught  in  schools, 
nor  at  any  time  in  Universities,  at 
least  as  to  their  practical  application. 
He  therefore  should  be  enabled  to 
purchase  books,  such  as  may  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
science  and  literature ;  for,  without 
these,  he  will  not  only  be  left  at  a 
stand,  but  will  actually  retrograde  in 
knowledge  and  in  usefulness.  But 
there  is  another  circumstance,  per¬ 
haps  even  of  more  material  import, 
which  falls  to  be  considered.  How¬ 
ever  much  men  in  theory  may  dis¬ 
claim  attaching  value  to  external  ai>- 
pearance,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  in 
practice,  much  value  is  put  upon  the 
figure  which  a  man  can  support  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  If,  then,  the 
Schoolmaster,  from  his  pofcrty,  can¬ 
not  make  his  appearance  in  dress,  in 
dwelling,  and  in  the  means  of  living 
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i*i  general,  what  may  be  called  dc-  their  duty,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
cent,  and  suitable  to  a  person  of  bis  the  public.  The  laws  of  our  conn- 
education,  both  himself  and  his  in-  try  have  placed  the  reverend  and 
str actions  will  be  equally  disregard-  meritorious  body  of  the  Clergy  in  a 


tJ  and  ridiculed,  by  children  and 
parents.  This  is  a  fact  which  long 
and  general  experience  has  shown  to 
be  undeniable. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state,  that  we 
all  along  suppose  the  Teacher  to 


very  independent  and  respectable 
condition.  That  these  Cientlemcu 
have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
instruments  of  promoting  loyalty, 
sobriety,  and  virtue,  among  our  peo¬ 
ple,  nobody  will  deny  ;  but  that 


have  gone  through  a  full  and  liberal  the  previous  labours  of  the  Teacher, 
course  of  education  ;  and  that,  with  when  himself  was  zealous,  and  had 
the  exception  of  theology  alone,  power  and  opportunity  to  act,  were 
which  he  may  or  may  not  have  of  more  importance  than  is  generally 
studied,  he  is  in  no  respect  behind  allowed  by  superficial  observers,  I 
the  (jentleincn  of  the  Clergy.  Every  have  no  hesitation  to  affirm. 

Parochial  Teacher  ought  to  be  so  I  know  it  has  been  objected,  that 
accomplished  ;  and  if  the  situation  is  education  is  a  dangerous  instrument 
rendered  respectable,  men  of  re-  in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar;  but 
spectable  abilities  will  be  found  to  pray  what  sort  of  an  education  is  it 
lill  it.  that  proves  thus  dangerous  ?  1  an- 

llut  now  taking  up  the  subject  swer.  An  education  in  science  only, 
as  a  national  concern — as  a  measure  without  moral  or  religious  instruc- 
iii  wliich  the  credit  and  character  of  tion  ;  so  that  this  strengthens  my 
this  portion  of  the  empire,  and  both  argument,  instead  of  weakening  it. 
the  present  and  future  happiness  of  I  believe  that  a  doctrine  once  held 
our  people  are  interested,  I  would  by  some  Gentlemen  is  now  disclaira- 
observe,  that  if  a  Public  Teacher  is  ed  and  exploded — namely,  that  edu- 
iiot  placed  in  a  situation  of  respect-  cation  raised  the  lower  ranks  too 
ability,  and  of  independence  on  any  near  to  the  level  of  the  higher,  and 
single  individual,  he  cannot  act  im-  that  it  enabled  persons  to  put  on  the 


partially — he  Cannot  exercise  his 
own  judgment  in  teaching  or  in 
correcting,  and  this  only  in  as  far 
as  regards  secular  subjects.  Reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  instruction,  being 
things  not  called  for  by  the  parents, 
and  not,  perhaps,  relished  by  the  boy, 
are  almost  out  of  tho  question.  But 


appearance  of  Gentlemen,who  should 
have  been  employed  in  handling  the 
shuttle,  the  mattock,  or  the  horses* 
reins.  This  is  a  doctrine  suited  only 
to  Russian  Boyars. 

But  there  is  another  objection 
against  increasing  the  livings  of 
Schoolmasters,  which  has  more 


it  the  parent  requires  only  such  edu-  weight  than  either  ot  the  preced- 
cation  for  his  child  as  will  enable  ing.  A  young  man,  just  escapetl 
him  to  elbow  his  way  in  the  world,  from  College,  by  favour  and  interest 
civil  society  has  another  claim.  The  gets  himself  appointed  to  a  school. 


public  demands  that  the  youth  shall 
be  traint^  up  to  good  morals,  to  ha¬ 
bits  of  industry,  submission  to  the 
laws,  and  we  may  add,  love  to  his 
country,  so  as  to  form  a  valuable 
citizen ;  and  the  religious  commu- 


and  having  no  other  person  to  sup¬ 
port,  thinks  he  can  sport  a  little  iii 
the  giddy  world,  and  assumes  the 
airs  and  manners  of  a  man  of  fashion. 
He,  of  course,  becomes  an  un^iopular 
and  negligent  Teacher.  Now  here 


*>ity  insists  farther,  that  he  shall  be  I  would  reply,  Whose  fault  is  it  that 
taught  the  elementary  principles  of  such  a  light-headed  fellow  was  ap- 
f'hristian  doctrine,  be  furnished  with  pointed  ?  Let  young  men  only  of 
some  formulas  for  devotional  exer-  sober  sense  and  sound  judgment  he 
cise,  and  according  as  his  years  and  elected  as  Teachers,  and  avoid  the 
understanding  admit,  he  ready  to  two  extremes  of  fops  and  fanatics, 
pve  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  But  how  happens  it  that  this  ar« 

^ment  of  probable  remissness  from 
fhe  office,  then,  of  public  Teach-  increase  of  salary  is  applicable  to 
of  youth  is  an  important  trust  ^  Parish  Schoolmasters  in  particular? 
^nd  their  situation  should  be  such  What  becomes  of  Masters  of  Aca- 
***  can  enable  them  to  discharge  demies  and  others,  who  have  got 
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double,  treble  tbeir  salaries,  besides 
their  foes,  and  who  nevertheless  are 
certainly  not  chargeable  on  that  ac¬ 
count  with  the  guilt  of  remissness  or 
neglect?  Is  it  because  the  fees  of 
the  latter  are  larger  than  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ?  So  then  the  maxim  is,  the  less 
a  man  has  the  less  does  he  deserve 
to  have.  This  is  supposing  that  a 
man’s  zeal  and  diligence  in  one  in¬ 
stance  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  his 
living,  and  directly,  in  another.  Has 
it  never  struck  such  consistent  theo¬ 
rists,  that  where  a  man  cannot  support 
himself  with  fair,  he  is  obliged  to  do 
it  by  irregular  means  ?  That  if  he  find 
his  usual  profession,  say  his  school, 
inadequate  to  his  sustenance  and 
wants,  he  makes  it  a  matter  of  se¬ 
condary  importance  to  some  other 
business  ?  That  failing  his  being 
able  to  employ  his  time  and  talents 
in  ani/  way  which  will  yield  him  a 
suitable  return,  he  most  commonly 
chooses  rather  not  to  employ  them 
at  all,  and  suffers  himself  to  sink  as 
far  in  moral  respectability  as  in 
spirit.  And  is  it  supposed  that  £.80 
a-year  will  be  a  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  to  a  Schoolmaster  to  devote  his 
exclusive  attention  to  his  school, 
or  remove  him  so  far  above  the  herd 
of  his  parish  as  that  he  shall  scorn 
to  join  in  their  bacchanalian  revels  ? 

But  cheap  Teachers  is  the  order 
of  the  day :  O,  then,  by  all  means 
let  cheap  Teachers  be  got, — let  them 
be  installeil  with  all  the  formality  of 
Presbyterial  examinations, — let  them 
be  catechised  by  their  spiritual  fa¬ 
thers  most  rigidly, — let  them,  with 
all  due  humility,  acknowledge  the 
boon  of  getting  off  the  rack  with 
the  breath  of  life, — let  them  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  requisitions  ;  and,  after 
all  this  important  mummery,  let  them 
go  and  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup,  every 
day  in  the  week,  every  week  in  the 
year,  upon  potatoes  and  butter-milk, 
and  bless  their  stars  if  even  this 
sumptuous  fare  be  not  reduced  to 
that  of  the  tenants  of  **  Erin  so 
green,”  viz.  “  potatoes  and  point” — 
lei  them  do  all  this,  and  more  also, 
and  then  present  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  as  a  memorial  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  powers  that  be. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  what 
is  the  immense  difference  between 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present 
day,  and  what  it  was  100  or  120  years 


ago — what  are  the  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  other  useful  arts—and  what 
proud  distinction  Scotland  holds 
above  other  nations  for  the  virtuous 
character  of  her  rural  population  ; 
and  we  must  confess,  that  no  small 
share  of  the  honour  is  due  to  the 
Teachers  of  Parish  Schools.  Should 
it  be  averred  that  the  merit  of  form¬ 
ing  virtuous  characters  is  due  to  the 
Clergy  alone,  look  what  they  have 
been  able  to  effect  in  cities  and  gnat 
towns,  where  a  multitude  of  people 
were  suffered  to  grow  up  without 
that  instruction  which  alone  could 
fit  them  to  be  safe  members  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

And  though  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  consequent  improve¬ 
ment  in  all  the  useful  arts  of  life, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  to 
Parish  Teachers  only,  yet  they  too 
contributed  their  share  to  that  good 
work  ;  and  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  say,  how  much  the  foun¬ 
dation  laid  by  them  made  way  for 
the  superstructure  that  was  after¬ 
wards  raised.  And  now,  to  take  an¬ 
other  glance  at  the  situation  of  the 
Teacher  himself;  he  being  a  fixed 
annuitant,  and  every  other  man  at 
liberty  to  charge  for  his  work  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  neighbours,  it  follow¬ 
ed,  that  all  other  classes  and  profes¬ 
sions  participated  in  the  advantages 
of  such  improvements,  while  the 
man  who  had  materially  contributed 
to  them  felt  none  of  the  benefit. 

In  the  year  1696,  when  the  Act 
for  settling  schools  was  passed,  the 
maximum  of  200  merks  would  pur¬ 
chase  fully  two  chalders  of  oatmeal,; 
and  we  shall  admit  that,  for  eighty 
years  afterwards,  although  several 
very  unfavourable  seasons  intervened, 
the  general  average  rise  on  meal,  and 
the  other  common  necessaries  of  life, 
did  not  much  exceed  30  per  cent.— 
the  200  merks  would  then  buy  not 
quite  26  bolls.  From  1776,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war, 
a  rapid  and  progressive  rise  took 
place  on  every  commodity,  only  less 
on  bread  and  corn  than  on  other 
things  ;  but  as  the  Schoolmaster  was 
not  paid  in  meal,  he  wanted  even 
that  advantage,  and  had  to  buy  every 
necessary,  out  of  an  income  daily 
diminishing  in  value.  Between  the 
years  1776  and  1803,  the  average 
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nrict'  oi'  oatmeal  might  be  something  But  to  bring  the  subject  to  a  tan- 
likc  18  or  ly  shillings  per  boll,  for  gible,  and,  1  flatter  myself,  an  un- 

1  cannot  speak  on  that  point  with  deniable  shape,  1  shall  here  subjoin 

certainty,  and  in  that  case  the  ii^OO  a  table,  or  scale,  of  prices,  for  a  few  of 
nicrks  would  now  procure  little  more  the  most  common  necessaries  of  life, 
than  V'i  bolls.  as  they  stooil  at  and  before  the  year 

M’hcn  the  bill  of  1803  W’as  passed,  1776,  and  what  they  have  averaged 
die  inaximuin  of  400  merks  would,  since  1803  to  the  present  time,  at 
from  that  time  to  this,  on  an  average  least  in  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen, 
ubuin  from  ‘30  to  21  bolls ;  but  let  it  Banff,  Moray,  and  Ross ;  and  which 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  very  year  table  is  furnished  to  me  by  a  person 
1S03  it  would  not  have  procured  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
12  bolls.  And  if  such  be  the  virtue  stances  of  the  times  and  places  he 
of  the  maximum,  what  can  the  mini-  alludes  to.  1  shall  quote  his  own 
mum  salary  do  ?  words 

I  very  well  remember  the  value  of  many  of  the  prime  necessaries  from  the  year 
1770  to  1776,  during  w'hich  time  there  w'as  no  great  variation,  except  in  meal  of  crop 
1776,  I  having  been  frequently  employed  to  carry  or  receive  payment  for  my  pa¬ 
rents,  or  having  witnessed  such  payment. 

Average  Prices  from  1770  to  1776.  From  1803  to  1826. 

A  boll  of  oatmeal,  -  '  -  •  £.0  13  0  -  -  £.14  0 

A  quarter  of  mutton,  sold  by  the  hand 
without  w'eight,  and  might  be  at  least 

6  ll)s .  000  -  -  026 

A  dozen  of  eggs,  (14  to  the  dozen,)  •  0  0  1  (now  for  12,)  0  0  4 

A  lb.  of  butter,  if  26  ounces,  -  -  0  0  4  (such  now  w’ould  be)  0  12 

2  oz.  of  snuff  or  tobacco,  -  -  -OOl^  -  •  00  10 

A  cart  of  {)eats,  (small,)  •  -  -004  -  -  014 

A  gill  of  gin,  if  required  in  sickness,  -  002  -  -  010 

A  pint  of  small  beer,  •  -  -  0014  •  -  006 

A  dozen  of  haddock  fish,  .  -0014  •  “  010 

A  jard  of  narrow  cloth,  -  -  040  -  -  086 

A  common  coarse  hat,  -  .-03  0  -  -  076 

A  year’s  maintenance  in  shoes,  (brogues 

then,  but  now  shoes,)  .  -  036  -  -  0160 

A  tailor’s  wages  in  your  house,  per  day, 

with  his  victuals,  -  •  -  002  -  -  OlO 

A  half  year’s  w-ages  for  a  girl,  -  0  68  -  -  160 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  milk 

Iwught  or  sold  then,  as  I  w’as  in  the 

country,  but  a  very  good  cow  cost  -  30  0  -  -  10  00 

£.4  12  44  £.14  9  8 

Making  an  advance  of  313  per  cent. 

But  taking  it  at  300  per  cent,  of  advance  since  1770,  and  supposing,  as 
''‘idid,  that  from  1696  to  1776  the  rise  was  only  130  per  cent.,  we  have 
the  value  of  a  200  merks  salary  of  1696  now  appreciated  in  1826 — thus, 

In  1696,  In  1776,  In  1826, 

200  merks  at  130  per  cent,  is  260  merks,  and  this  at  300  per  cent,  is  780  merks. 

•-0  that  it  requires  a  salary  of  780  Another  circumstance  may  be 
•nerks  now  to  be  equivalent  to  200  ticed,  that  it  is  a  fallacioiw  princi- 
hierks  in  1696.  And  as  there  is  pie,  in  comparing  the  condition  or  in- 
scarcely  any  difference  since  1803,  come  of  one  man  with  that  of  ano- 
h'  n  il  •  Advocate  brought  in  ther,  to  assume  the  gross  amounts  as 
instead  of  the  400  and  300  criteria, 
icn^  he  allowed  for  a  maximum  We  ought  first  to  strike  off  what 
It  should  have  been  is  reasonably  required  for  barely 
1  Hence,  his  supporting  the  person  or  family  cm 

ordship  s  Bill  did  not  ameliorate,  themoetmoderatcterm8,con8i8tent- 

lil  depress  the  order  of  Teachers.  ly  with  the  rank  and  appearance 
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which  it  is  exi>ecte(l  he  should  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  lands 
maintain,  and  then  compare  the  sur-  on  an  average,  now  yield  pounds 
plus  of  the  one  with  that  of  the  Sterling  ofreal  rent  instead  of  pounds 
other.  Allow,  then,  that  one  Teacher  Scots  of  the  valued  rent,  imposed  not 
has  £.30  only  of  yearly  income,  and  *  many  years  before  169G,  and  in 
another  £.40,  and  tliat  either  of  which  times  rents  and  farm-produce 
them  requires  £.?8  to  maintain  his  were  nearly  stationary, 
family  or  himself.  The  first  has  As  1  have  trespassed  so  far  on 
only  £.2,  and  the  other  £.12,  of  your  patience.  Sir,  1  shall  only  add, 
money  to  lay  by  for  waiting  death  that  it  would  appear  a  gross  anomaly 
or  sickness.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  British  law,  to  coniine  Schoohnas- 
a  small  addition  to  a  poor  man’s  ters,  more  than  other  classes  of  men, 
living  is  a  mighty  matter,  and  there-  to  the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  courts, 
fore  it  were  to  be  wished  that  every  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  It 
Barish  Schoolmaster  w'ere  also  Ses-  must  be  supposed  he  has  justice  on 
sion-Clerk.  his  side  before  his  cause  can  go  to 

To  secure  a  stimulus  for  zeal  and  the  Supreme  Courts  ;  for  unless 
assiduity  among  Teachers,  it  would  some  benevolent  and  abler  hand  as- 
be  also  desirable  that  there  should  sist  him,  his  own  pocket  cannot 
be  a  considerable  diversity  in  sala-  carry  it  to  that  extent, 
ries,  so  that  objects  lay  w'ithiii  their  I  remain,  Mr  Editor, 

view  to  excite  their  ambition  and  &c.  &c. 

reward  their  merit.  Burgh  schools, 

then,  and  some  others  in  suitable  P.  S. — I  will  not  venture  to  say, 
parts  of  the  country,  should  be  bet-  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
ter  endowed  than  the  rest.  for  a  superannuated  Teacher,  when 

Whence  the  fund  is  to  arise  that  totally  “  ab  agendo,”  or  whether  he 
shall  augment  the  salaries,  the  wis-  should,  or  should  not,  be  turned  out, 
doin  of  Parliament  must  devise,  like  the  most  laborious  and  useful  of 
Without  wishing  to  lay  the  whole  quadrupeds,  to  d/e  when  he  can  icor/. 
burden  on  the  landed  interest,  I  may  no  longer. 
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The  Cuiliigo's  Daughicr\a  Skefeh, 

>;iw  iliat  licr  liusbanil  was  far  from  thoughts  involuntarily  wamlcrccl 
what  slic  had  ever  dreamt  him  to  be.  back  to  the  fireside  of  her  father's 
Kvery  village  boasts  its  alehouse, —  cottage,  and  to  the  many  happy 
twry  village  has  its  due  quantum  of  evenings  she  had  spent  there,  llow 
thoioe  spirits,  as  they  are  called, —  ilifierent,  indeed — how  strikingly 
aiul  every  village  has  its  little  club  different  were  the  two  in  compari- 
ihat  meets  a’  nights  to  discuss  poli-  son — her  present  home  from  the 
tics,  and  something  stronger  than  one  that  had  watched  over  her  in- 
puiall  beer.  Mere  then  did  Albert  fancy  !  But  she  still,  amid  all  his 
Jones  nourish,  and  here  did  his  hap-  imperfections,  looked  back  to  the 
py  spirits  kindle  beneath  the  influ-  days  when  he  came  as  a  lover,  and 
eiice  of  spirits  of  a  more  exalting,  sung  the  songs  of  Scotia’s  own  de- 
and  sometimes  too  of  a  more  humi-  lightful  bard,  and  wooed,  and  won 
bating  nature.  He  had  a  heart  her  simple  heart.  The  fervour  of  a 
formed  to  make  a  homely  hearth  first  love  is  too  deeply  felt  ever  to  be 
happy,  but  early  estrangement  from  erased  or  succeeded  by  another ;  for 
such,  it  would  seem,  had  poisoned  the  heart,  young  and  untutored,  riots 
the  sweeter  current  of  his  mind,  and  on  and  revels  in  the  luxurious  feel- 
turned  the  waters  that  might  have  ings  that  then  haunt  the  mind  and 
flowed  on  in  calmness,  to  enlighten  the  soul.  And  she  had  felt  all  these, 
and  endear  his  domestic  moments,  and  though  times  were  now  differ- 
to  gall  and  bitterness.  ent  with  her,  indeed,  yet  still  they 

Many  an  evening  had  Mary  to  sit  shone  in  her  chaste  memory  like  the 
up  till  midnight,  waiting  the  return  softened  twilight  that  succeeds  a 
of  her  husband,  and  when  he  did  brilliant  sunset.  She  was  indulging 
appear,  reeling  with  drink,  and  dis-  in  such  dreams,  and  endearing  her 


satisfied  with  every  thing,  she  would 
wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  but  her 
heart  forbade  her  to  rail  and  be 
angry ;  she  gave  her  gentle  rebuke, 
hoped  he  might  reform,  and  pitied 
him.  Months  passed  on,  but  no 
change  for  the  better  on  Albert 
Jones;  and  Mary  felt  herself  a 
mother.  She  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter;  but  instead  of  rejoicing  at 
the  circumstance  with  the  fulness  of 
a  mother’s  joy,  she  was  sad  and 
downcast,  for  she  saw  nought  but 
want  staring  her  in  the  face,  and 
trouble  and  distress  around  her. 

The  babe  was  but  four  days  old, 
and  the  mother  had  not  recovered 
from  her  weakly  state,  when  one 
evening,  as  usuM,  she  was  waiting 
the  return  of  her  husband,  and  was 
propped  up  in  blankets  in  a  chair  by 
tile  side  of  the  fire,  for  she  could  but 
barely  move  about.  The  night  was 
cold  and  tempestuous.  The  rain 
was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  as  the 
wind,  which  had  been  high  in  the 
atternoon,  and  kept  the  clouds  apart, 
had  now  gradually  fallen  and  calm¬ 
ed.  Mary  Irving  trimmed  the  lamp 
that  stood  by  her  side  on  a  small 
oaken  table,  and  stirred  the  fire  into 
a  more  kindly  and  cheering  light. 
She  again  threw  herself  back  in  the 
chair,  and  keeping  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  warm  glow  of  the  fire,  her 


husband,  bad  as  he  was  and  had  been, 
more  to  her  heart,  when  suddenly 
she  was  startled  from  her  musings 
by  the  door  bursting  open  and  her 
husband  reeling  in  worse  than  ever, 
and  staggering  forward  to  a  chair. 
“  You  look  worse  to-night,  Albert, 
than  I  have  ever  seen  you,”  said 
Mary,  as  she  approached  where  her 
husband  sat,  and  looked  him  kindly 
in  the  face.  “  No  wonder,  Mary,” 
said  he  in  broken  accents,  but  softer 
than  usual;  “only  look  here — there’s 
for  you — see  what  John  Williams 
has  done,”  and  pulling  off  his  hat, 
the  blood  gushed  out  from  a  fearful 
wound  in  the  back  of  his  head.  Mary 
screamed  out  with  terror  when  she 
looked  on  the  wound,  and  no  won¬ 
der,  it  was  an  awful  one.  Albert ! 
Albert !”  was  all  she  could  articu¬ 
late  ;  but  Albert  heard  her  not — he 
had  fainted.  She  used  every  effort 
which  in  her  haste  her  ingenuity 
could  devise,  but  Albert  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  aid;  by  her 
screams  she  brought  her  neighbours 
to  her  assistance ;  the  village  doctor 
was  procured,  but  too  late  to  do  any 
good  :  he  was  carried  into  his  bod, 
and  laid  down  for  the  last  time. 
When  Mary  saw  and  felt  that  she 
was  a  widow,  and  that  Albert  had 
gone  to  his  last  account  in  that  fear¬ 
ful  condition,  it  was  more  than  her 
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poor  brain  could  bear.  They  liad 
barely  laid  him  down,  ere  she  start¬ 
ed  up  suddenly  from  her  chair  into 
which  she  had  thrown  herself  but  a 
moment  before,  and  rushed,  no  one 
could  tell  why,  to  the  cradle  where 
her  sleeping  infant  lay,  and  snatching 
it  up,  hurried  out  of  the  house  into 
the  rain  and  darkness.  All  present, 
l)etrified  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
action,  and  struck  dumb  and  motion¬ 
less  by  the  portentous  looks  of  the 
distracted  mother,  could  only  gaze  in 
each  other's  faces  in  silent  astonish¬ 
ment.  However,  when  a  few  of  them 
were  again  restored  to  recollection, 
they  went  out  in  search  of  her,  and 
of  course  their  steps  were  first  direct- 
ctl  to  her  father’s  cottage.  There,  in 
truth,  they  found  her,  but  too  late  to 
proffer  their  friendly  aid  in  consol¬ 
ing  her  distresses — she  was  past  them 
all. 

The  old  man  had  been  roused 
from  his  sleep  by  a  fearful  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  cottage  door,  and  the 
voice  of  his  child  calling  for  God’s 
sake  to  open  ;  he  had  jumped  from 
his  bed,  and  unlocked  the  door,  and 
lifted  the  latch,  when  Mary  rushed 
in  with  her  half-naked  child  in  her 
arms,  and  Hung  it  on  the  bed.  She 


C  March 

had  then  turned  to  her  father,  clasp¬ 
ed  her  hands  distractedly  togetlicr 
— screamed  and  fallen  forward  on  the 
door.  Her  father  knelt  down  and 
half  uplifted  her — her  eyes  only  op¬ 
ened  once,  but  their  expression  was 
wild  and  unearthly — Albert’s  name 
faintly  passed  her  lips,  and  then  her 
toc-full  heart  had  broken. 

m  m  m  at  mm 

Three  graves,  side  by  side,  lie  peace¬ 
fully  together  in  the  little  church¬ 
yard  of  - .  Sometimes  in  the 

evening,  a  little  girl,  dressed  in  plain 
and  homely  apparel,  enters  there,  and 
approaches  them,  and,  fearless  of  the 
setting  twdlight,  seats  herself  on  the 
middle  one,  and  weeps,  as  an  orphan 
child  weeps  over  the  grave  of  its  de¬ 
parted  parents.  She  hears  the  whis- 
|)er  of  the  neighbours,  and  knows  a 
little  of  her  history,  and  has  gleaned 
thus  much  'from  their  friendly  talk, 
that  her  father  was  not  as  he  should 
have  been  ;  that  her  mother  was  the 
light  of  their  home,  and  the  delight 
of  every  one ;  and  that  her  grand¬ 
father  had  died  with  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  only  child,  and  had  left 
her  the  little  that  maintained  and 
supported  her  among  friendly  neigh¬ 
bours. 
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As  Scotsmen,  w’c  have  a  strong 
sympathy  with  our  countrymen, 
in  whatever  distant  quarters  of  the 
world  they  may  be  struggling  to  bet¬ 
ter  their  condition  in  life ;  but  this 
feeling  is  much  heightened,  when  we 
find  them  even  in  inhospitable  cli¬ 
mates,  and  in  newly-settled  countries, 
making  strenuous  exertions  to  be¬ 
stow  on  their  children  the  benefits 
of  that  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  so  easily  accessible 
in  the  parent  country,  and  of  the 
signal  benefits  of  which  every  right- 
thinking  Scotsman  is  so  fully  aware. 
In  a  new  and  thinly-peopled  colony, 
such  as  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  where 
the  chief  attention  of  the  settler 
must  for  many  years  be  directed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  procuring 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  can 
scarcely  bo  expected  that  there 
should  either  be  much  inclination  or 
ability  to  obtain  mental  cultivation 
or  religious  instruction.  Whatever 


may  have  been  the  case  in  other 
quarters.  Nova  Scotia,  since  its  first 
colonization  from  this  country,  and 
more  especially  of  late  years,  has  ex¬ 
hibited  the  strongest  desire  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  all  the  advantages  of  well- 
regulated  eilucation. 

During  the  late  war,  a  ^eat  im¬ 
pulse  was  given  to  the  rising  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture  of  this  colony ; 
its  population  and  wealth  increased 
rapidly  ;  and  although  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  resort  of  shipping  to  its  ports, 
and  the  extensive  dealings  of  its 
merchants,  have  been  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  since  the  peace,  yet  the  effects 
of  the  capital  applietl  then  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  by  the  settlers, 
manifest  themselves  in  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  comfort.  With  these  means,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  po¬ 
pulation,  in  a  great  measure  Sot¬ 
tish,  should  become  anxious  to  see  the 


01  all  religious  persuasions. 
1  here  is  enough  seen  at  nomc  of  the 
ilcplorablc  effects  of  bigotry  and  ex¬ 
clusion  in  the  two  antiquated  Uni¬ 
versities  of  England ;  and  we  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that,  if 
any  attempt  were  now  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  portion  of  funds  for  the 
support  of  such  a  college  as  this  at 
*  indsor,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Go- 
vernmpt  would  refuse  it  with  in- 
'  ‘^nation,  and  insist  upon  the  gates 
of  every  college  being  open  to  every 
one  whom  idiocy,  or  civil  or  moral 
Rnilt,  had  not  rendered  an  unfit  sub¬ 
ject  for  education  among  the  youth 
of  the  country. 

The  B^ong  desire  which  manifest- 
j  tn  this  province  to  obtain  a 
riWHl  education,  without  being  sub- 
jected  to  the  degrading  trammels  of 
y  body  or  church  whatever,  in- 
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to  be,  a  favourite  object  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  body  of  Dissenters  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  on  account  of  its  total  exemption 
from  any  disqualifications  to  students 
originating  in  religious  distinctions,  and 
fur  the  careful  attention  which  its  con¬ 
ductors  have  manifested  for  the  morals  of 
those  who  attend  it.  That  the  expense  of 
attendance  and  instruction  is  reduced  to  a 
very  low'  rate,  and  thereby  the  attainment 
of  a  sound  classical  education,  and  of 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  other 
Branches  of  Science,  commonly  taught  in 
the  higher  schools,  is  brought  down  to 
the  means  and  ability  of  those  w'ho,  if  the 
Academy  did  not  existf  w'ould  be  wholly 
unable  to  provide  these  advantages  fur 
their  children.  And,  lastly,  that  the 
support  w'hich  the  Institution  has  received 
from  private  sources  has  been  on  a  most 
liberal  scale,  and  justifies  the  opinion  the 
committee  entertain,  that  it  will  continue 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  usefulness,  if 
under  moderate  encouragement. 

The  committee  have  also  to  state,  that 
the  first  difificulties  of  an  Establishment  of 
tlus  nature  appear  now  to  be  overcome ; 
an  appropriate  building  has  been  erected 
at  a  considerable  expense,  and  a  philoso- 
phical  apparatus  and  small  library  are  pro¬ 
vided.  The  course  of  instruction  has  re¬ 
ceived  and  deserved  the  sanction  of  se- 
veraly  cars  success,  and  the  teachers  are 
established.  Of  these  the  Principal,  Dr 
M‘CulIoch,  whose  literary  and  other  qua¬ 
lifications  are  universally  admitted,  is 
now,  and  has  for  some  time  |)ast,  been 
devoting  his  time  and  care  exclusively  to 
the  duties  of  the  Academy,  and  attached 
himself  entirely  to  its  fortunes.  All  those 
circumstances  arc  pledges  that  the  Estah- 
lishment,  although  in  some  degree  of  a 
local,  is  not  of  a  private  or  temporary  na¬ 
ture,  but  calculated  to  extend  its  useful¬ 
ness,  and  enlarge  with  the  progress  and 
advancement  of  that  important  division 
of  the  Province ;  and  the  committee  re¬ 
fer  to  the  list  annexed,  of  the  Gentlemen 
who  have  been  Students  at  Pictou,  for 
the  best  proof  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  this  Academy.  To  this 
they  will  add,  that  the  Institution  posses, 
•cs  decided  advantages,  in  many  respects, 
to  those  students  who  arc  destined  to  the 
Ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  and  other 
dissenting  Churches,  and  is  for  this  ob. 
ject  indispensably  necessary,  if  these  are 
to  be  supplied  by  the  youth  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  ;  and  fbrther,  that  class  of  men, 
eoropetent  by  their  literary  acquire^nts, 
and  moral  conduct,  to  supply  the^^ipe- 
tous  English  Schools,  now  imi^HMly 
required  throughout  the  Province,  is 
chiejiy  to  be  obtained  from  the  Students 
of  Pictou. 


Referring  to  the  exclusively  Scotch 
character  of  the  ixipulatiun  of  the  Kustern 
port  of  the  Province,  and  to  their  known, 
and  perhaps  laudable  partiality  and  at. 
tachment  to  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try  whence  they  have  originated,  and  re¬ 
garding  also  the  great  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing  population  of  that  quarter,  the 
committee  consider  that  there  exists  a 
fair  claim  on  the  part  of  Pictou  for  sup. 
port  to  the  Academy,  for  which  so  de- 
cided  an  interest  is  there  manifest,  out 
of  that  general  revenue  to  which  they  go 
largely  contribute  ;  and  as  fmra  the  evi¬ 
dence  before  them,  and  other  consklera. 
tions,  the  committee  are  obliged  to  be- 
lieve  that  this  institution  will  be  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  class  of  i)crsons  who,  on  various 
accounts,  are,  and  will  be  incapable  of 
prosecuting  their  studies  at  King’s  Col- 
lege,  Windsor,  or  in  the  Institution  of 
doubtful  and  uncertain  stability  now 
forming  in  Halifax ;  they  have  deemed 
it  their  duty,  under  the  clearest  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  invaluable  benefits  which  edu¬ 
cation  confers  on  a  country,  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  Pictou  Academy  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  support,  and  fostering  care,  of  the 
General  Assembly  ;  and  believing  the  ho¬ 
norary  collegiate  distinctions  to  be  use¬ 
ful  as  incitements  to  the  emulation  and 
diligence  of  Students,  and  to  be  the  means 
of  extending  the  respectability,  and  cha¬ 
racter,  and  influence,  of  the  Institution, 
w'hilc  the  incapacity  to  grant  them  iws- 
sesses  a  tendency  injurious  and  j^erhaps 
discreditable  to  it,  the  committee  cannot 
perceive  any  substantial  reason  for  refu¬ 
sing  to  allow  these  privileges  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy. 

The  committee  therefore  report,  that, 
in  their  opinion,  it  is  expedient  to  pro¬ 
vide,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
for  a  permanent  allowance  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Pictou  Academy,  of  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  pounds  from  the  trea¬ 
sury  ;  and  for  bestowing  uiwn  it,  ’u-ttn 
full  exemption  from  all  tests  no-x  required 
of  its  trustees^  the  natne^  distinction^  and 
privileges  of  a  College,  as  knoren  and 
enjoyed  in  Scotland,  These,  the  com¬ 
mittee  believe,  w'ill  remove  all  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  advancement  and  prosperity 
of  that  Seminary,  give  it  stability  and 
consideration,  and  justify  its  supporters 
in  bestowing  that  assistance  which  the 
doubt  of  its  permanence  now  renders  it 
prudent  to  withhold. 

This  public  and  authoritative  tes¬ 
timony,  borne  to  the  excellence  ot 
this  Institution,  would  have 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  Colonial 
Legislature  in  bestowing  an  allow¬ 
ance  more  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
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irv.  but  in  a  country  classes  in  the  community^  without  the 

interposition  of  any  religious  test.  In  it, 
also,  the  higher  brunches  of  cUucutiun  are 
taught  ;  and,  during  the  short  i)criod  of 
its  existence,  it  has  sent  forth  scholars  of 
respectable  acquirements,  and  obtained 
no  small  measure  of  the  approbation  uitd 
coniulence  of  the  public. 

The  only  other  seminary  of  the  same 
description,  in  that  or  any  of  the  adjacent 
provinces,  is  King’s  College  at  Windsor. 
This  is  an  establishment  of  comparative¬ 
ly  long  standing,  and  richly  endowed,  by 
the  munificence  of  the  liritish  Govern¬ 
ment,— by  the  liberality  of  the  Society  in 
Kngland  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian 
Knowledge  in  Foreign  I’arts, — and  by 
grants  from  the  Provincial  Government ; 
altogether  amounting  to  upwards  of 
£.2000  per  annum.  With  this  splendid 
revenue,  it  maintains  only  two  Professors, 
besides  a  Master  and  Usher  for  tlie  tuition 
of  a  grammar-school  connected  with  it. 
’J’he  average  of  its  Students,  too,  is  only 
about  twenty.five  ;  and  its  rules,  like 
those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  ex¬ 
clusive  ;  so  that,  though  it  is  supported, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  common  funds 

of  this  country  and  of  the  colony,  yet  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  settlers,  oot  be- 
ig  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
of  England,  are  shut  out  from  the  bene- 
lit  of  its  education,  unless  they  choose  to 
sacrifice  their  religious  principles.  As  a 
specimen  of  its  restrictive  spirit,  and.to 
shew  how  far  it  is  carried  into  practical 
life,  the  follow'ing  is  the  language  of  one 
of  its  statutes,  anticipating  tliat  it  would 
become  a  University “  No  member 
of  the  University  shall  frequent  the  Ro¬ 
mish  mass,  or  the  meeting-houses  of 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  or  Methodists ; 
or  the  conventicles  or  places  of  W'orship 
of  any  other  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England ;  or  where  divine  service 
shall  not  be  performed  according  to  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.”  •  * 
As  soon  as  the  spirit  of  learning  and 
of  liberality'  rose  in  the  Province,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  these  restrictions, 
alike  unnecessary  and  injudicious,  would 
be  long  endured.  Accordingly,  a  reme- 


as,  ill  so  young  a  state,  me  exaction 
of  fees  to  any  considerable  amount 
from  the  Students  was  almost  out  of 
the  question,  the  seminary  lias  fallen 
cojisiilcrdbly  into  debt.  J)r  M'Cul- 
locli  has  come  to  this  country  to  so¬ 
licit,  on  its  behalf,  the  regards  of 
jlritisli,  but  more  especially  of  Scot¬ 
tish  generosity ;  and  he  has  circu¬ 
lated,  among  those  who  might  be 
supposed  friendly  to  the  seminary, 
the  following  Memorial,  to  which  we 
sliall  feel  happy  if  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  any  greater  publicity  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  obtained..  It 
gives  a  short  detail  of  the  condition 
and  purposes  of  the  Institution,  and 
is  followed  by  certificates,  obtained 
both  in  this  country  and  in  the  co¬ 
lony  itself,  of  the  most  respectable 
description.  cannot  but  be 

proud  to  observe,  among  the  names 
i)y  whom  this  important  object  is 
recommended,  many  of  those  of  our 
fellow-townsmen,  of  all  political  and  longinj 
religious  parties,  who,  laying  aside 
the  petty  prejudices  by  which  it  is 
not  impossible  that  some  of  them 
allow  themselves  occasionally  to  be 
actuated,  and  giving  their  unani¬ 
mous  and  unequivocal  support  to 
wliat  are  in  effect  the  pure  princi¬ 
ples  of  philanthropy  and  universal 
toleration,  have,  so  honourably  to 
themselves,  given  countenance  to 
this  application.  No  higher  testi¬ 
mony  could  be  produced  of  the 
happy  improvement  which  these  few 
last  years  have  produced  in  the 
minds  of  all  classes  of  our  communi¬ 
ty,  in  reference  both  to  political  and 
fvligious  feelings.  The  certificate 
''  Inch  is  subjoined,  from  many  of  the 
tnen  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  a 

sumcient  guarantee  of  the  confidence  - o -  - - 

which  they  repose  in  the  Reverend  dy  was  proposed  in  the  erection’ of  a  new 
^'cntleinan  who  has  come  to  this  more  liberal  seminary ;  a  Bill  was 

country  on  behalf  of  thp  introduced  into  the  Provincial  legislature 

«nd  also  of  the  value  whicMhey  aU  ‘^is  purpose ;  and,  supported  by  the 
tach  to  the  Institution  itself  cordial  co-operation  ot  disseo- 

_  ters  of  all  classes  in  the  Colony, — consfit# 

h  p  ^^ary  Institution  of  Pictou,  in  ing  of  Presbyterians  from  the  Church  of 
®  of  Nova  Scotia,  known  by  Scotland  and  the  Secession,  as  well  as  of 

the  College  of  Pictou,”  was  Baptists  and  Methodists,  both  of  whom 
♦funded  about  eight  years  i^o.  It  is  are  numerous  and  respectable,— It  was 
ormed  upon  the  model  of  the  Scottish  carried,  notwithstanding  strenuous  oppo- 
niversities^  and,  like  them,  is  open,  in  sition  from  the  abettors  of  the  old  ^s- 
*  s  >cientiric  privileges,  to  Students  of  all  tem ;  and  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
'’Of-  xviii.  O  o 


though  without  the  power  of  conferring  de- 
grecj!,  was  at  length  obtained,  through  tlie 
wisdom  and  tirinness  of  the  Legislature* 

Though  this  new  Institution,  since  its 
romincnccment,  has  educated  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  Students,  and,  it  may  be 
presumed,  contributed  equally  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  public,  yet  the  provision  made 
for  its  8up{K)rt  is  scanty  and  inadequate. 
Beside  a  grant  of  £.500  to  assist  the 
Trustees  in  the  erection  of  a  building,  it 
has  received  only  £.400  per  annum  for 
the  support  of  the  whole  establishment ; 
and  as  the  slate  of  society  in  the  Provin¬ 
ces  required  that  the  spirit  of  education 
should  Ite  cherished  with  care,  the  funds 
of  the  Institution  have  as  yet  derived  no 
assIstHnee  from  the  exaction  of  fees.  Of 
necessity,  a  debt,  amounting  to  £.800, 
has  been  Incurred  ;  and  though  a  few 
books  and  instruments  have  been  collect¬ 
ed,  it  is  still  circumscribed  in  its  useful¬ 
ness,  and  l>y  no  means  adequate  chher 
to  the  wonts  or  to  the  wishes  of  the  co¬ 
lonists.  Two  Professors  have  hitherto 
l)een  necessitated  to  undergo  the  almost 
overwhelming  lalxtur  of  teaching  all  the 
classes,  literary  and  scientific.  Though 
a  third  were  obtained,  each  would  stilt 
have  to  conduct  the  business  of  two 
classes ;  and,  to  render  the  whole  efficient, 
a  considerable  addition  would  require  to 
be  made  both  to  the  library  and  philoso* 
phical  apparatus. 

Liberal,  however,  as  this  Institution  is 
in  its  character,  and  acceptable  as  it  has 
proved  in  its  results  to  the  p^reatcr  num¬ 
ber  of  the  colonists,  it  is  not  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  this  additional  professorship  shall 
be  endowed,  or  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  more  b(K>ks  and  a  better  a|>- 
paratus  can  be  providetl  by  them.  After 
what  they  have  already  done,  such  exer¬ 
tions  are  beyond  their  ability;  for  though 
possessing  the  necessaries,  they  can  com¬ 
mand  few  of  the  superfluities  of  life ;  and 
the  late  peace,  which  was  so  desirable  on 
many  accounts,  has  produced  injurious 
eflTects  upon  this  dependency  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  By  depressing  trade  in  the  Colony, 
depreciating  the  value  of  the  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  as  well  as  of  the  staple  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
the  circulating  medium,  it  has  put  it  out 
of  their  power,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  contribute  much  to  the  support  of  any 
public  institution,  however  useful  or  |>o- 
lniUur* 

Another  college  has,  indeed,  been  pro¬ 
jected  at  Halifax,  and  the  arrangements 
concerning  it  have  been  carried  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  forwardi>ess :  but  it  has 
met  with  *  difficulties  in  its  prt^ress  ;  it 
hat  never  yet  been  in  operation  :  and 
whether  it  will  become  a  useful  institu¬ 


tion  appears  to  he  uncertain.  In  illus. 
tration  of  this  remark,  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  a  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  u|X)n 
the  state  of  the  Pictou  Academy  : — “  As 
from  the  evidence  before  them,  and  other 
considerations,  the  Committee  arc  obliged 
to  believe  that  this  Institution  will  lx;  at. 
tended  by  a  class  of  {lersons  who,  on  va¬ 
rious  accounts,  are,  and  will  be,  incajKi. 
ble  of  prosecuting  their  studies  at  King’s 
College,  Windsor,  or  in  the  institution  of 
doubtful  and  uncertain  stability  nou' form¬ 
ing  in  Halifax ;  they  have  deemed  it 
their  duty,  under  the  clearest  conviction 
of  the  invaluable  beneflts  which  education 
confers  on  a  countr}',  to  recommend  the 
Pictou  Academy  to  the  coniinue<l  sup¬ 
port  and  fostering  care  of  the  (leneral 
Assembly  ;  and  believing  the  honorary 
collegiate  distinctions  to  be  useful  as  in¬ 
citements  to  the  emulation  and  diligence 
of  Students,  and  to  be  the  means  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  respectability,  and  character, 
and  influence  of  the  Institution,  while 
the  incapacity  to  grant  them  possesses  a 
tendency  injurious,  and,  perhaps,  discre¬ 
ditable  to  it,  the  Committee  cannot  |x;r. 
ceive  any  substantial  reason  for  refusing 
to  allow  these  privileges  to  the  Academy.” 

In  these  circumstances,  the  friends  and 
trustees  of  the  Pictou  Seminary”  have 
ventured  to  make  this  appeal  to  the  ge¬ 
nerosity  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
friends  of  science  in  Britain.  They  wish, 
by  the  aid  of  their  countrymen,  to  ena- 
ble  this  infant  and  promising  Institution 
to  surmount  the  adversities  with  which 
it  has  been  be.set  and  assailed,  and  to 
enlarge  its  usefulness  by  multiplying  its 
means  of  education ;  in  short,  to  render 
it  still  more  efficient  us  a  scientific  and 
Christian  seminary.  And  they  cannot 
but  indulge  the  ho(>c,  that  they  shall  Iw 
made  happy  in  being  permitted  to  parti¬ 
cipate,  in  a  degree  somewhat  projwrtion- 
cd  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  of 
that  current  of  British  benevolence,  which 
is  flowing  abroad  at  this  moment  in  many 
a  noble  stream,  refreshing  foreign  ports, 
and  blessing  the  world. 

This  application  is  made  through  the 
medium  'of  the  Rev.  Dr  McCulloch, 
whose  worth,  talents,  and  learning,  have 
deservedly  procured  for  him  high  con^ 
sideration  among  persons  of  all  ranks  m 
the  colony,  and  whose  unwearied  and 
strenuous  efforts  have  contributed  much, 
not' only  to  the  success  of  the 'attempt 
for  the  erection  of  the  seminary,  but  also 
to  hs  present  slate  of  efficiency  and  fa¬ 
vour  with  the  public and,  to  shew  that 
he  posKsses  the  full  confidMce  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  its  affairs,  or  hoi>e 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  liberal  provt- 
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Literary  and  Philosophical  Imtilulion  at  Pictou, 
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Lilcrari/  and  Philostophicni  Inxli/uiion  at  Vidou, 

II  considered  proi)cr  to  Jardinc,  Professor  of  I’nircrkity, 

lontuls  With  whicli,  upon  WilUam  Meikleliara,  L.L.D.,  Prof»!SSor  of  Na- 
ly  for  a  short  time,  he  tural  I‘hilosoi)I\y,  University,  (Jlasgow. 

_ «««  Andrew  Mitchell,  A.  M.  Writer,  Glasgow. 

[Xirsons  of  diiicrent  per-  Greville  Kwing,  A.  M.  Minister,  NilcsStrcct,  Glas- 
m,  and  of  the  first  rank  gow. 

William  liiddel,  Merchant,  Glasgow. 

William  M ‘Gavin,  lianker,  (ilasgow. 

I  the  above  Representa-  Hubert  Dalgliesh,  neau  tif  Guild,  (ilasgow. 
nexed  documents,  W'C,  Halph  Wwdlaw,  l).  n.  (^^e-Street,  Glasgow. 

_  ,  ..  !•  John  Dick,  D.l).,  S.  T.  P.,  Glasgow, 

from  the  most  credi-  Hubert  Bnxlie,  A.  M.  Minister,  (Jiaspw. 
n  our  intimate  acquaint-  William  Kidston,  Minister,  Campbell-Strect,  Glas- 

^  Culloch,  and  Jamw  Kwing,  Merchant,  Glasgow, 
acts  which  have  come  D.  Macfarlanc,  I).D.  l*rincii)al  of  tlie  University, 
.•dge,  have  every  reason  Glasgow. 

j  above  statement  is  cn-  Subscribers,  INTenibers  of  the  As¬ 

sembly  for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 

D.  D.  Edinburgh.  Ihe  Barristers,  Counsellors,  and  At- 

)X,  S.  T.  P.  Edinburgh,  torneys,  practising  in  his  .Majesty’s  Courts 
.L.  D.  D.  Glasgoxo,  Judicature  in  the  said  Province,  hav- 

.  .  ing  heard  that  the  Rev.  Dr  IVl‘Culloch  is 

hers,  having  considered  about  to  visit  Great  Britain,  embrace  this 

zntation,  and  being  sa-  opportunity  of  testifying  to  himself  and 

the  seminary  to  which  the  world,  the  high  estimation  in  which 

i  for  in  the  I  rovince  of  ^  Scholar  and  us 

that  it  is  calculated  to  ^  Divine,  He  has  been  chiefly  insiru- 

58  of  a  liberal  education  mental  in  founding  an  Academy  at  Pic- 

ajority  of  the  colonists,  teaching  the  higher  branches  of 

y  the  restrictive  statutes  Literature  and  Science,  and  has  presided 
Windsor,  would  other-  over  the  Institution  since  its  establish- 
from  it,  do  concur  in  ment.  We  are  well  assured,  that  his 
to  the  public  in  this  ^rseverance  in  the  discharge  of 

his  duties  there  have  been  successful  in 
ivost,  Edinburgh.  highest  degree,  and  only  cipialled  by 

f  Ulbster.  the  piety  he  has  displayed  in  dissemina- 

k  Principal  of  the  Uni  versity,  religious  knowledge  throughout  an 

Dod,  Bart  Minister  of  St  extensive  community.  We  alTeclionate- 

*'J^*  «*  •,  -ea,  f-  ^  ]y  recommend  him  to  the  attention  and 

’  '  ^  kindness  of  the  promoters  of  Science  and 

locate.  Religion  in  all  countries, 

icate.  „ 

).  Edinburgh.  William  Allen  Chipman,  M.  P. 

Thomas  Hoach,  M.  P. 

).,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  A.  S.,  &C.  William  Lawson,  M.  P. 

George  Smith,  M.  P. 

linistei  of  St  Mary’s,  Eklia-  Uharlw  It  Fairbanks,  M*  P*  and  Barrister  at 

Law. 

.  D.  Minister  of  the  Tolbooth  Benjamin  Dewolf.  M .  P. 

gh.  J.ot  Church,  M.  P. 

Bristo-Street,  Edinburgh.  William  H.  Roach,  M.  P. 

te.  John  Robertson,  M.  P. 

1.  S,  E.,  F.  I-  S.,  &C.  Profes-  William  O'Brien,  M.  P. 

litstory,  University,  Kdin-  Daniel  Wier,  M.  P.  , 
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jr,  Potterrow,  Edinburgh.  S.  G.  W.  Archibald,  Speaker  of  tl»e  House  of 

r,  Rose-Street  Edinburgh.  Assembly,  and  Iviug's  C’otmhel. 

Bister,  James’s  Place,  Edin-  John  Wells,  M.P. 

'JTiomas  Dickson,  M.  P.  and  Barrister  at  Law. 
Professor  of  Humanity,  Uni-  Samuel  S.  Poole,  M.  P.  ‘ 

^h.  John  M'Kinnon,  M.  P. 

ifessor  of  Mathematics,  Uni-  William  B.  Sargent  M.  P. 

gh.  John  Bingay,  M.  P. 

I.  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Uni-  J.  Albro,  M.  P. 

jh,  Abraliam  Gesner,  M.  P. 

K  R. S.  E.,  Professor  of  Agri-  S.  Denison,  M.P. 

ty,  Edinburgh.  .  James  Ei.  Dewolf,  M.  P*  *< 

Imister,  Portsburgh,  Edin-  I*  Hartshome,  M.  P. 

*  S.  Bishop,  M.  P. 

udiingray.  James  S.  Morse,  M.  P.  and  Barrister  at  Law. 

E. ,  F.  L.  S.,  &C.  Edinburgh*  '  James  Flemraii 


M.  P. 

T.  Rugglcs,  M.  V. 
Rr^Mrtlliekson,  M.  P. 


N.  H.  White,  Barrister  at  Law. 

W.  Q.  Saw^rs,  Barrister  at  Law. 
.Scott  Tremain,  Barrister  at  Law. 
David  Shaw  cjark.  Barrister  at  Law. 
i3<»untsh  Murdoch,  Barrister* 
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RED-CAP  OF  dlacketthouse; a  border  legend. 

.  The  southern  borders  of  Scotland,'  sions  were  insecure,  but  their  pcr- 
two  or  tl)ree  centuries  ago,  were  a  sons  were  exposed  to  the  most  innni- 
scene  of  continued  broils  and  skir-  nent  danger,  if  they  attempted  cither 
mishes  among  the  numerous  clans  concealment  or  resistance ;  and  often 
which  then  divided  the  country,  were  they  seized  upon,  without  any 
These  clans  were  like  so  many  inde«  proper  cause  assigned,  and  cither  put 
pendent  sovereigns,  living  in  daily  to  a  clandestine  death,  or  locked  up 
nostility  with  one  another.  .  Their  in  some  dark  subterraneous  cave, 
W'holc  business  and  aim  w’as  to  aug-  where  they  perished  by  hunger  and 
inent  their  forces,  their  domains,  and  grief.  Among  these  unprincipled 
moveable  property  ;  but  tlieir  great  freebooters,  the  Bells  of  Middlebie, 
object  was  tlie  strength  of  their  clans*  or  Bells  of  Blacketthouse,  were  the 
Being  under  the  restriction  of  no  most  powerful  and  merciless.  They 
law,  and  paying  no  regard  to  justice  became  the  terror  and  dismay  of 
and  humanity,  the  more  numerous  every  clan  upon  the  Border.  Almost 
a  banditti  any  leader  could  rally  every  incursion  they  made  upon  their 
around  him,  the  more  did  he  extend  humbler  neighbours  proved  success- 
his  authority  and  increase  his  wealth,  ful,  and  many  are  the  marvellous 
The  weapons  with  which  they  fought  legends  which  are  told  of  their  un- 
were  a  heavy  species  of  swords,  and  rivalled  prowess  and  bloody  deeds, 
other  unwieldy  anuour.  Their  bat-  These  are  still  related  with  great  en- 
tles  were  in  general  keen,  savage,  thusiasm  by  many  of  the  old  in- 
and  bloody  ;  and  the  victors  knew  habitants,  who  have  receiveil  them 
no  mercy  in  their  treatment  of  the  from  tradition,  which  they  regard  as 
vanquished.  ^  They  used  every  kind  infallible,  and  which  they  as  firmly 
of  stratagem  in  order  to  subdue  their  believe  as  the  most  essential  article 
enemies,  and  took  every  undue  ad-  in  their  faith.  The  history  of  these 
vantage  they  |)ossibly  could  avail  early  times  is  indeed  very  imperfect, 
themselves  of,  to  enlarge  their  terri-  but  many  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
tory  and  enhance  their  property,  it  cidents  and  singular  occurrences  arc 
was  frequently  under  the  cloud  of  abundantly  well  aulhenticatt'tl,  and 
night  that  they  sallied  forth  from  may  safely  enough  be  depended  upon 
their  homes  or  cncaropmenu  to  plun-  as  facts.  Will  Bell,  or  Old  Rcil- 
der  the  dominions  of  an  equally  law-  cap,  as  he  was  more  frequently  call- 
h***  tribe,  and  to  destroy  or  carry  ed,  was  the  leader  of  the  clan  of  the 
away  every  thing  they  could  fix  their  Bells.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious 
eyes  upon.  In  such  a  state  of  af-  strength  and  sagacity,  but  distin- 
tairs  the  peasantry  were  in  a  most  guished  for  cruelty  aud  covctousDCsi». 
unhappy  and  miserable  condition.  The  chief  residence  of  this  famous 
I  hey  livctl  .in  continual  fear  and  freebooter  was  the  old  tower  or  cati* 
alarm,  not  only  because  their  posses*  tie  of  Blacketthouse,  which  standi* 
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upon  an  eminence  on  the  shady 
blinks  ot*  the  Kirtle.  It  is  now  al¬ 
most  in  a  state  of  ruin,  but  still  re¬ 
tains  tlie  evidence  of  former  strength 
anil  magnificence,  and  is  a  proof  of 
the  uncivilizeil  and  unsure  condition 
of  society  in  these  ancient  days. 

It  is  built  upon  a  solid  rock,  upon 
tlie  very  brink  of  a  tremendous  pre¬ 
cipice,  from  tl'.e  top  of  which,  to  the 
surface  of  the  river,  which  rolls  its 
(lark  waves  below,  jutting  rocks,  and 
large  trunks  of  trees,  are  to  be  seen. 
On  the  eastern  side,  and  nearly  op¬ 
posite,  is  a  similar  precipice,  but 
nei tiler  so  high  nor  so  rugged,  nor 
so  romantic  in  its  appearance.  The 
channel  of  the  river,  which  rolls  be¬ 
tween  these  precipices,  is  filled  with 
large  sand  rocks,  among  which,  after 
lieavy  rains,  the  swelling  waters  are 
heard  to  roar  like  a  distant  cataract. 
These  rocks  have  evidently,  through 
lapse  of  time,  tumbled  down  from 


touching  solemnity, — whether  it  be 
fear,  religion,  or  love,  that  is  the  pre¬ 
dominant  passion  of  the  heart,  it 
then  exerts  its  most  magical  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and,  by  the  very  stillness  and 
gloominess  of  the  deep  recess,  the 
soul  becomes  animated  by  the  most 
rapturous,  the  most  heavenly,  or  the 
sweetest  enthusiasm.  Around  the 
walls  of  this  venerable  fabric,  among 
the  dark  ravines  which  stretch  down 
into  the  vale,  and  the  secret  caverns 
of  the  rocky  woods,  has  many  a 
wild  and  terrific  spirit  been  heard 
and  seen.  Some  who  are  still  alive 
confidently  assert,  that  they  have 
had  the  most  unwelcome  experience 
of  the  truth  of  their  appearance. 
Often,  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest 
night,  the  old  tower  of  Blackctthouse 
has  rung  with  the  dismal  yells  of 
some  murderer’s  troubled  ghost,  or 
the  ghost  of  the  murdered  seeking 
for  revenge.  AVhen  the  spirits  w  hich 


.  \ 


the  cliffs  above.  Towards  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  this  mighty  chasm  is  a 
pool  of  great  length,  and  about  fif¬ 
teen  feet  in  depth,  formed  by  the  ra¬ 
pidity  and  winding  of  the  stream, 
'fhis  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
grave  of  many  a  night- wanderer, 
who  either  missed  his  way;  or  had 
fallen  from  the  narrow  foot-path 
which  was  cut  across  the  precipice, 
about  four  or  five  yards  below  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  which  surround¬ 
ed  the  tower.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps,  a  grander  or  more  romantic 
piece  of  scenery  throughout  the 
whole  district  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
About  the  time  that  the  sun  is  for¬ 
saking  the  western  sky,  and  the 
humid  shades  of  evening  beginning 
to  fall  upon  the  deep  and  silent  vale, 
the  impression  produced  upon  the 
mind  of  an  admirer  of  Nature  is  truly 
sublime.  The  last  beams  of  the  sun 
cast  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  ruin 
‘piite  over  the  umbrageous  landscape, 
and  its  lofty  turrets  are  seen  finely 
Pjetured  ujmn  the  verdant  woods  and 
distant  fields.  And  when  you  de¬ 
scend  into  the  sacred  retirement  of 
the  grove,  you  feel  as  overawed  into 
seriousness,  by  the  quiet  and  unmo¬ 
lested  repose  •  of  every  thing  around 
you. 

On  the  first  approaches  of  twilight 
me  scene  assumes  a  similar  appear¬ 
ance,  and  you  feel  in  the  midst  of  a 


haunted  this  ruined  abode  w'ere  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  enraged,  the  whole 
neighbourhood  became  alarmed,  the 
old  pious  matrons  would  have  gath¬ 
ered  round  the  dying  embers  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  ejaculated  many  a  prayer 
for  the  protection  of  a  superior  power, 
when  they  heard  that  the  angry 
spirit  was  wrecking  his  vengeance 
around  their  londy  dwellings. — 
Charms,  incantations,  and  supersti¬ 
tious  rites,  were  used  to  silence  the 
supernatural  and  awful  disturber  of 
their  repose ;  and  after  the  fury  of 
midnight  revelry  had  ceased,  tncy 
could  have  sat  together  for  hours, 
musing  on  their  miraculous  escape, 
and  relating  wonders. 


It  is  believed  that  various  spirits 
haunt  the  lonely  retreats  around 
Blackettbouse.  The  ghosts  of  those 
who  were  there  murdered  are  said 
still  to  haunt  the  descendants  of  the 
murderer  for  many  generations  ;  and 
the  ghost  of  the  murderer,  not  being 
able  to  find  rest  in  the  abwles  of  the 
dead,  is  doomed  to  wander  around 
the  scene  of  the  cruel  deeds  of  the 
departed,  uttering  horrific  groans  and 
dreadful  shrieks,  as  if  some  human 
being  were  suffering  under  the  most 
agonizing  tortures.  To  relate  all  the 


i>carances  and  wonueriui  cxpioiis  ui 
ills  unhappy  wandering  ghost,  would 
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occupy  more  lime  than  we  can  well  of  the  dcail.  Here  he  suddenly 
spare,  but  of  these  we  shall  give  a  slopped,  assumed  a  mute  and  pensive 
si>ecimen.  attitude,  and  at  times  cast  a  wild  and 

Old  Ked-cap  had  learned  from  his  distracted  gaze  around  him.  M'lie. 
spies  and  emissaries,  who  were  con-  ther  it  was  the  silent  sepulchral  sccn- 
tiiiually  prowling  among  the  forests  ery,  or  some  fleeting  spirit  that  mss- 
and  mountains,  that  a  Liddisdale  ed  before  his  senses,  he  could  not 
laird  had  an  excellent  stock  of  black  tell ;  but  he  felt  a  secret  and  inward 
cattle,  well  fed,  and  of  superior  breed,  dread  ’  take  possession  of  his  breast, 
This  promised  well,  and  he  resolved  and  had  half  formed  the  resolution 
to  rinx  the  risk  of  a  seizure.  He  set  not  to  venture  into  the  obscurity  of 
out  with  his  sturdy  and  fearless  the  woods  which  lay  before  him. 
clan,  and  so  conducted  his  march,  as  He  at  length  got  master  of  his  fear, 
to  reach  his  destination  about  the  however,  and  began  to  conjecture 
first  dawning  of  the  day.  He  was  what  might  be  the  cause  of  it.  Ilav- 
not  long  in  securing  his  booty,  and  ing  unexpectedly  come  within  view 
in  the  course  of  half-an-hour  there  of  the  lonely  churchyard,  and  being 
was  not  a  single  bullock  to  be  seen  so  near  the  domains  of  “  bloody 
ujvon  the  pastures  of  the  wealthy  Bell  of  Blacketthouse,'*  he  imagined 
Laird  of  Liddisdale,  so  that  when  he  this  terror  into  which  he  bad  lately 
arose  in  the  morning  be  had  nothing  been  thrown  might  be  a  warning  to 
to  contemplate  but  empty  stalls  and  flee  from  danger,  or  the  presage  of 
deserted  folds.  Red-cap  was  imme-  approaching  death.  As  the  perturb- 
diately  suspected;  for  none,  except  ed  emotions  of  his  mind  Ix^gan  to 
that  potent  Borderer,  durst  attempt  calm,  the  shades  of  night  were  fast 
such  an  outrageous  and  violent  act  departing,  and  the  increasing  dawn 
of  injustice.  The  Laird,  knowing  of  a  beautiful  day  presented  him 
that  it  w’as  impossible  to  recover  his  with  a  more  inviting  prospect.  At 
cattle  by  compulsory  measures,  ima-  length,  directing  his  eyes  towards 
gined  he  would  succeed  better  by  the  west,  he  saw  his  own  numerous 
stratagem,  or  an  assumed  confidence  herd  grazing  on  the  braes  of  Black- 
in  the  honesty  and  kindness  of  this  etthouse.  Grieved  for  the  heavy 
universally-dreaded  depredator.  He  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  anxious 
therefore  mounted  his  horse,  bung  for  the  recovery  of  his  property,  he 
an  old  rusty  sword  to  his  side,  which  put  spurs  to  his  nimble  and  spirited 
had  been  seldom  used,  and  ill  taken  steed,  and  in  an  instant,  and  regard- 
care  of,  and  directed  his  course  to-  less  of  all  consequences,  plunged  into 
wards  Blacketthouse  tower.  Being  the  dark  rolling  water,  which  had 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  passes  swelled  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
and  by-paths  in  that  wild  and  moun-  was  raging  most  impetuously  from 
tainous  country,  and  it  being  a  clear  bank  to  bank, 
moonlight  night,  he  set  out  long  be-  On  the  top  of  the  steep  scaur,  or 
fore  the  breaks  of  day.  All  went  on  precipice,  opposite  the  one  on  which 
well  and  prosperous  till  he  reached  the  old  tower  of  Blacketthouse  stood, 
the  wide  and  solitary  vale  of  Kirk-  was  the  little  thatched  cotuge  of 
connel,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  Archy  Bell,  who  went  under  the 
the  river  Kirtle,  about  a  mile  above  name  of  **  A'uld  Archy  i*  the  Brow- 
Blacketthouse.  In  the  middle  of  head."  He  was  distantly  related  to 
this  vale  is  a  churchyard,  which  has  Bell  of  Blacketthouse,  but  a  wan  of 
still  been  kept  up  and  resorted  to  since  very  inoffensive  manners.  He  was 
the  times  of  the  ancient  monasteries,  said  to  have  the  second  sight,  and 
As  soon  as  he  got  forward  to  the  top  could  by  signs,  and  omens,  and 
of  the  eastern  declivity,  upon  which  strange  appearances,  predict^  future 

events.  His  wife,  auld  Sibbie  Bell, 
was  believed  to  possess  the, same  mi¬ 
raculous  endowments ;  and  often 
were  they  consulted,  and  much  were 
they  reverenced  by  the  peasantry  of 
that  superstitious  age.  Archy  that 
morning  had  been  early  abroad,  as 


feet,  view  of  the  whole.  The  first 
l>eep  of  dawn  was  just  becoming  visi¬ 
ble  in  tl»e  northern  sky,  and  the  sa¬ 
ble  mantle  of  nigbt  had  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  withdrawn  from  the  dwellings 
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was  his  usual  custom ;  and  as  lie 
lifted  up  his  hoary  eyebrows,  dull 
and  heavy  by  the  slumbers  of  the 
nit;lit,  which  he  had  scarcely  shaken 
off,  he  caught  an  imperfect  glance  of 
the  Laird  of  Liddisdale's  hazardous 
leap  into  the  infuriated  torrent,  which 
was  “  gaun  (as  he  expressed  it)  frae 
bank  to  brae/*  He  then  ran  in  to 
communicate  the  alarming  intelli¬ 
gence  to  Sibbie,  whom  he  found  still 
in  bed,  rubbing  her  eyes,  yawning, 
and  extending  her  arms,  and  going 
through  all  the  ordinary  manoeuvres 
of  one  who  leaves,  with  reluctance, 
the  warm  and  comfortable  couch  of 
repose.  ‘‘  O  Sibbie,  Sibbie,  what  an 
awfu’  sight  1  hae  seen !"  quoth 
Archy. 

“  What’s  the  matter, — what’s  hap¬ 
pened  ?”  quoth  Sibbie. 

'^Just  as  I  was  stannin’  aboon 
the  brow,  and  looking  out  to  see  what 
kin  o’  morning  it  was,  and  gaun  into 
the  byre  to  lead  out  hawkie  to  the 
pasture,  and  to  see  if  the  auld  white 
yad  liadna  coupit  hersel’  into  a  fur, 
as  she  was  out  a’  night  i*  the  little 
holm,  whatthinkstu,  Sibbie,  I  saw?” 

“  Indeed,  I  dimia  ken,  Archy,  it’s 
surely  been  an  awsoine  sight,  tbou’s 
sae  frighted.” 

“  Aye,  Sibbie,  it  was  an  awsome 
s>nht,”  quoth  Archy.  “  The  heavy 
rains  that  fell  yesterday  about  Win- 
terup  hills  ha’e  brought  down  the 
waters,  an  they’re  gaun  frae  bank  to 
brae,— and  just  below  the  palmer’s 
cliff,  where  the  foam  was  dashing  up 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  haunted 
craggs,  there  I  saw  the  appearance  of 
a  rider  at  full  gallop  loup  into  the 
dark  roaring  waves,  twae  or  three 
yards  aboon  palmer’s  pool.  Whether 
it  was  an  outlaw  o*  the  Border  that 
had^  been  pursued  by  some  o*  Red¬ 
cap’s  men,  driven  to  desperation,’ and 
unaco^inted  with  the  fords,  or  the 
wraitn  o’  some  unhappy  huntsman, 
that  'ill  one  day  perish  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  river,  or  the  great  deil 
himsel,  wha's  aften  seen  i*  this  sin-* 
fu  land,  I  canna  tell,  Sibbie, — na,  I 
canna  tell,  but  I  doubt  some  drewl- 
fu  thing  *ill  happen  ere  lang,  and 
that  ’ill  ht  seen.’^  • 

Archy’s  alarming  story  soon  drove 
*wav  sleep  from  Sibbie’s  old  misty 
Y^-halU  ;  up  she  rose,  and  increased 
the  stroiigly-excited  fears  of  her  hus¬ 


band,  by  enumerating  the  signs  and 
omens  she  had  seen  the  day  before. 

“  Yesterday  morning,"  said  Sib¬ 
bie,  as  I  returned  from  tethering 
hawkie  on  the  gowany  brae,  1  fan  a 
dead  ban’,  cauld  and  stiff,  no  aboon 
the  length  o’  mysel’  frae  tlie  yard- 
dyke.  1  dreaded  there  wad  some  ill 
befa’  the  family,  but  1  said  nought 
about  it.  And  1  ha’e  seen  the  corbies 
sitting  croaking  o’er  i’  the  Blackett - 
house  lea  this  mony  an  aRernoon 
later  than  usual,  and  twae  lang- 
tailed  pyets  cam  yestreen,  and  chat- 
tert  for  near  an  hour  i’  the  top  o’  the 
peat-stack.  1  thought  they  forebod¬ 
ed  some  ill,  but  1  said  nathing  about 
it ;  and  I’m  sure  ye  might  hae  heard 
yeresel  that  auld  Tweed  was  warn¬ 
ing  us  o’  something,  for  he  sat  howl¬ 
ing  doolfu’  a’  night  on  the  brow  iu 
the  back  o’  the  house.”  “  O  Sibbie, 
Sibbie  !”  quoth  Archy,**  there's  some¬ 
thing  i’  my  breast  that  tells  it  ’ill  be 
a  sad  morning, — there  ’ill  some  ac¬ 
cident  happen,  or  some  bloody  deed 
be  done  on  the  lands  o’  Blackett- 
house,  that  ’ill  be  handed  down  to 
mony  generations.” 

We  now  return  to  the  Laird  o’ 
Liddisdale’s  hazardous  leap  into  the 
rapid  current.  He  had  no  idea  what¬ 
ever  of  its  strength  and  impetuosity, 
and  his  horse,  though  well  accustom¬ 
ed  to  swimming,  felt  unable  to  bear 
up  against  it.  He  was  consequently 
carried  far  down  the  river  before  he 
could  reach  the  opposite  bank.  No 
sooner  had  he  got  safely  across,  than 
he  began  to  meditate  on  his  perilous 
situation.  His  fears  were  again  re¬ 
newed,  and  the  melancholy  presenti¬ 
ment  of  some  irreversible  fate  rush¬ 
ed  in  upon  his  mind.  Behind  him, 
he  perceived  a  deep  and  foaming 
water,  which  he  again  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  swim,  for  both  his  own 
strength  and  that  of  bis  horse  had 
been  completely  exhausted  by  the 
late  struggle'  they  had  made  against 
the  violence,  of  its  waves ;  and,  be¬ 
fore  hira,  he  had  the  treacherous  and 
“  bloody  Bell"  to  encounter,  who 
would  .rejoice  hi  the  opportunity  of 
despatching  an  individual  who  had 
suen  a  wei^ty  and  lawful  claim 
upon  his  fiwouiously- acquired  pro-» 
perty.  Such  the  state  into 
which  he  .was  brought,  by  the  preci¬ 
pitancy  and  ungovernable  passion  of 
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a  moment.  As  he  stood  with  the  bridle  lip,  and  the  instantaneous  glistenin«' 
of  his  horse  in  his  hand,  all  wet,  and  of  his  countenance,  to  rejoice  with 
shivering  with  cold,  a  multitude  of  a  most  malignant  joy,  in  having  such 
troubled  thoughts  rose  in  close  sue-  a  favourable  opportunity  for  iiidul- 
ccssion  in  his  breast,  and  he  would  ging  the  ferocities  of  his  savage  aiul 
have  given  all  the  lamls  of  Liddisdale  merciless  heart.  Langfoot,  for  this 
to  have  been  once  more  at  home,  and  was  the  Laird  of  Liddisdale’s  name, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  The  immediately  perceived  that  lie  had 
intention  with  which  he  set  out  was  met  with  a  dangerous  companion, 
then  the  least  of  his  concerns,  for  all  and  was  busy  devising  what  a]K)lo{iy 
hopes  of  recovering  his  cattle  had  to  make  for  his  early  intrusion,  and 
been  abandoned,  and  his  chief  care  what  means  to  adopt,  in  order  to 
was,  how  he  should  escape  with  his  escape  with  his  life.  When  Ueil- 
life.  A  few  minutes  after  he  got  cap  was  about  two  or  three  yards 
into  the  holm  of  Blacketthouse,  a  distance,  he  called  out  in  a  tyrannical 
thick  impenetrable  mist  gathered  and  authoritative  tone,  “  M'liat  are 
around  him,  and  filled  all  the  vale,  you  ?  M'ho  is  it  that  is  so  daring  as 
It  became  close  and  dark  as  mid-  to  venture  on  horseback  into  the 
night ;  and  as  the  sun  had  not  yet  holm  of  Blacketthouse,  and  almost 
shed  his  morning  beams  upon  the  to  the  very  gates  of  my’ castle?  This 
world,  the  dimness  of  twilight,  uni-  rash  deed  of  yours  shall  not  pass  tin¬ 
ted  with  the  condensed  vapours  of  punished,  by  one  who  has  long,  by 
the  atmosphere,  collected  into  a  most  his  valour,  and  the  strength  of  his 
appalling  and  fearful  gloom.;  but  the  arm,  defended  yonder  stately  edifice, 
gloom  of  Nature  was  not  half  so  and  these  rich  domains.  Have  you 
(iismal  as  the  gloom  of  his  own  dis-  come  from  the  enemies  of  our  trusty 
quieted  bosom.  Every  thing  around  clan  as  a.spy  upon  us  ?  and  have  you 
him  and  within  him  was  calculated  availed  yourself  of  the  darkness  of 
to  alarm  and  distract  his  soul,  and  he  the  night,  and  the  thicker  darkness 
was  driven  to  despair  by  the  deep  of  the  morning,  that  you  may  tlie 
obscurity  in  which  he  was  involvcil,  more  easily  escape  the  vigilance  of 
and  the  terrific  imagery  which  his  our  guards,  and  the  speed  of  our 
own  frantic  imagination  had  painted,  horses,  if  seen  You  may  indeed 
As  lie  wandered  down  the  banks  of  have  observed  our  well-stocked  fields 
the  river,  leading  his  horse  in  his  and  crowded  folds, — you  may  have 
hand,  and  carrying  his  broad  sword  been  round  the  fortresses  and  the 
over  his  arm,  he  neard  the  noise  of  walls  of  our  castle,  and  marked  the 
a  dog,  about  a  hundred  yards  dis-  position  from  which  the  most  sue* 
tant.  lie  halted,  and  looked  sled-  cessful  attack  could  be  made  upon 
fastly  towards  the  quarter  from  us  ;  but  to  yourself  and  your  inoun- 
whence  the  noise  proceeded  ;  and  on  tain  clan  the  knowledge  you  have 
the  height,  a  little  above  him,  he  acquired  will  be  fruitless  and  fatal, 
espieil  something  in  human  shape,  In  this  very  field,  on  which  you 
but  much  taller  than  the  ordinary  have  presumed  to  set  your  foot,  you 
size  of  men,  pacing  slowly  down  to-  shall  find  a  grave  ;  or  the  torrent 
wards  him.  The  thickness  of  the  which  rolls  before  you  shall  dash 
piist  prevented  him  from  getting  a  your  detested  carcase  to  pieces  among 
dear  and  distinct  view  of  the  object,  the  rocks,  and  carry  it  down  in  sbat- 
which  being  placed  on  a  rising  ground,  tered  fragments  for  food  to  the 
appeared  much  more  bulky  than  was  monsters  of  die  deep.” 
actually  the  case.  When  he  ap-  Langfoot,  wlmse  feelings  had  been 
woached  a  little  nearer,  he  found,  as  previously  wrought  up  bytbe  dread- 
be  suspected,  that  it  was  old  Aed-  fill  anticipations  of  danger,  had  now 
cap.  He  appeared  in  lus  morning  a  double  cause  for  alarm  j  bnt  with 
dress,  with  a  large  red  night-cap,  a  presence  of  mind,  whkh  is  some- 
like  a  turbam  upon  his  head,  f  hence  times  possessed  in  the  most  pCTilpus 
hii  name ;  j  from  below  his  dark  eye-  situations,  he  sprung  to  a  little  dis- 
^rows  he  cast  a  piercing  and  sarcas-  tance  from  his  infuriated  antagonist, 
tic  look  upon  his  Liddisdale  visitor, 
and  seem^,  by  every  motion  of  His 


^d  pul  himself  upon  the  defensive, 
and  then  proqeedeu  to  acquaint  bira 
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with  the  accidental  circumstances  roe,  to  allow  me  at  least  to  retrace 
which  had  brought  him  thither.  ray  steps  to  the  nuich-endeared 
“  You,  1  presume/*  says  he,  are  home  of  my  tender  and  affectionate 
the  leader  of  the  clan  of  the  Bells,  relatives.  Grant  me  tliis,  and  1 
ainl  though  your  men  be  valiant,  and  shall  ask  no  more,  and  1  shall  bind 
your  lofty  tower  impregnable,  such  is  myself  under  the  strictest  vow,  that, 
the  present  condition  of  the  Border  during  the  whole  course  of  iny  years, 
inarches,  that  every  one  who  ap*  which  now  must  be  short,  1  shall 
proaches  his  neighbour's  territory  never  reveal  one  secret  prejudicial  to 
must  be  regarded  with  a  suspicious  your  cause,  nor  utter  one  syllabic  to 
eye,  and  treated  as  a  spy  or  an  ene-  the  dispraise  or  the  dishonour  of 
my ;  but  there  may  occur  cases  in  your  name." 

which  the  unguarded  intruder  may  From  this  lled-cap  was  thorough- 
have  no  such  intentions,  and  where  he  ly  convinced,  that  he  had  either  seen 
has  a  claim  to  civil  treatment,  not  the  cattle  which  had  been  lost,  or 
only  upon  the  grounds  of  humanity,  had  got  certain  information  that  they 
but  according  to  the  strictest  princi-  were  within  his  inclosures  ;  and  in- 
ples  of  justice  ;  and  no  man  will  sure-  stead  of  being  softened  down  by  the 
ly  be  so  destitute  of  honour  and  right  expostulations  of  Langfoot,  he  con- 
feeling,  to  wreak  upon  him  the  fury  ceived  a  more  deadly  hatred  against 
of  misguided  passion,  without  a  know-  him,  and  resolved,  by  some  means  or 
ledge  of  his  real  and  primary  designs,  other,  to  procure  him  a  passport  to 
It  is  nothing  (says  he)  but  misfor-  the  other  world.  With  the  cunning 
tune  which  has  thus  placed  me  before  and  diabolical  hypocrisy  of  a  fiend, 
you ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  no  he  approached  him,  confessed  he 
such  purpose  as  you  impute  to  me  had  quite  mistaken  his  character, and 
has  ever  been  harboured  in  my  promised  a  sure  and  speedy  libera- 
bosom.  I  have  lived  an  unmolested  tion.  He  begged  he  would  pardon 
and  unmolesting  life  among  my  na-  the  stern  and  imperious  manner  in 
live  hills,  and  can  defy  the  world  to  which  he  addressed  him,  which  arose 
charge  me  with  a  single  act  of  dis-  entirely  from  the  singular  and  uu« 
honesty,  or  one  instance  of  dissem-  expected  nature  of  his  visit  and  ap- 
blance  or  treachery.  It  was  in  search  pearance,  and  not  from  any  precon- 
>f  a  valuable  herd,  which  had  stray-  ceived  or  private  resentment  against 
ed  from  their  fold  during  the  night,  him  as  an  individual,  or  from  a  de- 
and  not  to  be  the  bearer  of  clandes-  sire  to  satiate  the  malignity  of  his 
tine  intelligence  to  your  enemies,  that  heart,  by  the  maltreatment  of  the 
1  am  here ;  and  it  was  only  by  acci-  most  helpless  of  his  enemies,  whom 
dent,  which  1  could  not  prevent,  that  misfortune  had  chanced  to  cast  in 
I  am  within  your  boundaries  at  all.  his  way.  These  pretensions  of  friend- 
As  I  stood  upon  the  high  ridge  of  ship  were  regarded  with  suspicion 
Kirkconnel,.  observing  the  effect  of  by  Langfoot,  who  was  far  from  being 
the  opening  dawn  upon  the  pictu-  unacquainted  with  his  treacherous 
resque  scenery  of  the  spacious  vale  cruelties ;  but  never  before  having 
which  lay  close  to  view,  through  fear,  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  him,  he 
or  admiration,  or  some  strange  emo-  could  not  persuade  himself  that  he 
tion  which  arose  in  my  mind,  1  in-  was  wholly  destitute  of  sincerity  and 
cautiously  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  truth.  In  such  a  situation,  and  com- 
which  has  suffered  severely  by  the  passed  by  dangers  on  every  hand, 
event,  and  with  unmanageable  preci^^  and  finding  that  his  only  safety  de- 
pi  tancy  he  rushed  into  the  impetu-  pended  upon  the  mercy  of  the  am- 
ous  river,  roaring  like  the  noise  of  biguous  cliaracter  whose  appearance 
thunder,  and  scattering  its  foam  on  was  so  formidable,  he  wrought  him- 
the  impending  woods.  I  had  no  al-  self  into  the  persuasion  that  huinani- 
ternative  to  choose,  but  either  to  make  ty  might  not  be  altogether  a  stranger 
for  the  opposite  bank  or  sink  id  the  to  that  heart  which  had  long  che- 
jlevouring  waves.  To  return  was  rished  the  roost  despicable  vices  and 
impossible,  and  now  here  I  am  ;  and  the  wildest  passions.  Old 
surely  there  is  clemency  enough  in  then  assured  liim  of  a  most  cordial 
the  bosom  of  him  in  whose  power  protection,  and  rcquwted  him  to  go 
the  adversities  of  fortune  have  placetl  along  with  him  to  his  castle,  to  put 
xviii.  Pp 
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his  horse  into  the  stable  for  an  hour, 
till  the  sun  arose,  and  the  thick  mist 
had  cleared  away.  After  having 
gone  up  the  winding  foot-path  which 
leads  to  the  castle,  and  put  his  horse 
into  a  well-supplied  rack  and  man¬ 
ger,  Kcd-cap  desired  him  to  take  a 
view  of  the  securities  of  his  residence, 
and  the  grand,  romantic,  and  unri¬ 
valled  scenery  that  lay  around  it. 
This  proposal  was  not  quite  so  agree¬ 
able  to  Langfoot,  as  little  could  be 
seen  by  the  dull  and  foggy  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  as  yet  had  undergone 
little  rarification  by  the  feeble  rays 
of  the  rising  sun.  To  refuse  a  com¬ 
pliance,  however,  seemed  both  un- 
polite  and  dangerous,  and  without 
the  slightest  evidence  of  hesitation 
accepted  his  request.  We  have  for¬ 
merly  noticed,  that  a  few  yards  be¬ 
low  the  outer  wall  of  the  castle  an 
uneven  foot-path  crosses  the  steep 
and  rugged  precipice.  From  this 
down  to  the  tremendous  flood,  which  ^ 
had  arisen  far  above  the  banks  of  the 
river,  the  view  was  most  strikingly 
sublime.  Along  this  dangerous  path 
Langfoot  was  conducted  by  his  sus¬ 
picious  guide.  Red-cap  led  the  way, 
and  when  they  had  reached  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  precipice,  they 
went  underneath  a  huge  impending 
cliff,  above  which  grew  a  broad¬ 
spreading  oak,  overgrown  with  dark 
luxuriant  ivy  and  woodbine.  No 
sooner  had  Langfoot  got  under  the 
gloomy  shade  of  the  shaggy  rock, 
than  a  chilling  and  deadly  horror 
took  possession  of  his  mind.  He 
perceived,  or  imagined,  some  black 
and  murderous  design  was  forming 
in  the  mind  of  bloody  Bell ;  for  he 
was  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  his 
eyes  glanced  wildly  around  the  dis¬ 
mal  retreat,  and  rendered  doubly 
appalling  a  scene  which  by  nature 
was  majestically  terrible.  The  foam, 
and  fury,  and  dashing  of  the  water 
one  hundred  feet  beneath  them,  and 
the  thundering  echo  which  the  small¬ 
est  noise  under  the  rock  produced, 
and  the  imperfect  vision  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  misty  and  cloudy 
morning,  brought  before  the  fancy  of 
the  wretched  Lan^oot  the  most  aw¬ 
ful  images  of  death.  Suppressing  as 
much  as  possible,  however,  the  i>er- 
turbed  emotions  of  his  breast,  and 
summoning  up  as  much  fortitude  as 
^  he  could,  and  marking  every  step  and 


movement  of  Red-cap  with  an  ob¬ 
servant  eye,  he  at  length  ventured  to 
address  his  mute,  sullen,  and  unwel¬ 
come  companion. 

“  This,'*  says  he,  “  is  a  dreadful 
precipice.  Does  not  the  darkness  in 
which  we  are  involved,  and  the  rapid 
sweep  of  the  torrent  which  rolls  in 
the  valley  below,  alarm  you?" 

“  No,"  said  Red-cap  ;  “  I  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  traverse  the 
most  dreary  recesses  of  this  most 
dreary  wood.  1  have  stood  upon  the 
very  peak  of  that  projecting  canopy, 
when  the  Kirtle  has  tumbled  its  swel¬ 
ling  surge  with  tenfold  violence  along 
the  holms  of  Blaekctthouse,  undis¬ 
mayed.  I  have  contemplated  the 
tempests  gathering  over  the  dark 
mountains  of  the  north,  and  the 
fleet  lightning  that  shot  athwart  the 
eastern  sky.  1  have  seen  the  proud¬ 
est  oaks  that  spread  their  stately 
branches  before  us  bend  like  the 
willow  that  waves  above  the  stream, 
and  the  very  battlements  of  yon  lofty 
edifice  tremble  like  the  leaf  of  the 
aspen  tree.  Yes,  on  that  overhanging 
cliff  1  have  stood  steadfast  as  the 
rock  which  supported  me,  when  the 
surcharged  clouds  of  heaven  have 
burst  above  me  in  thundering  cata¬ 
racts,  and  made  the  solitary  glens  and 
deep  ravines  to  roar  with  a  more  des¬ 
perate  fury  than  that  turbulent  water 
which  you  now  gaze  upon  in  silent 
wonder  ;  and  what  cause  have  I  here 
for  alarm  ?  The  morning  is  misty, 
but  it  is  calm  ;  the  river  is  wild,  but 
we  are  far  above  its  reach  ;  the  path 
is  winding  and  uneven,  but  a  slow 
and  steady  pace  will  carry  us  safe  to 
the  end  of  it." 

The  daring  and  adventurous  spirit 
of  Rcd-cap,  instead  of  soothing  the 
fears  of  his  guest,  distracted  him  still 
the  more,  and  he  felt  fully  convin¬ 
ced  that  there  dwelt  little  generosity 
and  compassion  in  the  bosom  of  him 
who  could  indulge  in  such  bold  and 
magical  revelry  of  thought.  Red¬ 
cap  again  became  silent,  and  advan¬ 
ced  slowly  towards  the  eastern  open¬ 
ing  of  the  wood. 

As  soon  as  they  got  out  from  be¬ 
neath  the  gloomy  soade.of  the  rock, 
they  gradually  descended,  and  in  an 
instant  they  were  situated  in  the. 
midst  of  a  thick  copse  of  bruahwood* 
Here  in  a  moment  Red-cap  wheeled, 
about,  and  with  a  dagger  which  he 
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constantly  wore  uiuler  his  large  bine  day  ;  if  I  didna  mind  every  thing,  a* 
cloak,  pierced  Langfoot  to  the  heart,  wad  gae  wrang  that’s  about  thehousc, 
W  ith  mie  loud  and  dismal  cry  of  —I  never  saw  the  like  o’t.” 

“murder, "and  a  hollow  dying  groan,  “  Dear  me,  Sibbie,"  quoth  Archy, 
his  spirit  departed.  The  treacherous  “  dinna  mak  sue  meikle  din — I’ll 
monster  then  looked  upon  him  with  raise  him  in  a  canter — thou’s  unkly 
an  infernal  grin  of  complacency,  and  fasht  about  naething,  and  talks  just 
gloried  in  having  succeedetl  in  doing  as  I  didna  bear  my  share  o'  the  cares 
a  deed  which  is  recorded  in  the  and  concerns  o*  the  family.  Ilabbic, 
chronicles  of  these  ancient  days,  and  Habbie,"  bawled  out  Archy,  a  little 
wliich  will  transmit  his  infamous  nettled  by  Sibbie’s  general  accusa- 
name  to  the  generations  of  other  tion,  “  rise  in  a  minute,  sirrah ;  it’s  far 
vears.  He  then  dragged  the  dead  i’  the  morning ;  get  up  and  look  af- 
hody  down  to  ’  the  bottom  of  the  ter  the  cow,  and  the  young  stirk,  and 
wood,  with  the  design  of  throwing  it  the  auld  white  yad  ;  they’re  down  i’ 
into  the  river,  but  fearing  that  it  the  brae  there  someway."  As  Archy’s 
might  be  cast  out  and  left  upon  the  voice  was  more  powerful  and  authori- 
banks,  and  that  suspicion  would  be  tative  than  Sibbie’s,  Habbie  bangt 
tixed  upon  him  as  the  murderer,  to  his  feet,  gat  out  o’  the  bed,  and  on 
he  digged  a  grave  in  as  secret  a  place  to  the  brae  like  a  lintie.’’  Sibbie 
as  possible,  and  covered  it  with  a  then,  with  persevering  industry,  nim- 
huge  stone.  We  shall  now  leave  bly  twirled  her  spindle,  and  looking 
him  for  a  little,  and  turn  to  a  differ-  out  at  the  little  window  of  her  cot- 
ent  scene.  tage,  heaved  a  deep  sigh — O  woe 

After  auld  Archy  and  Sibbie  had  is  me,  what  kin’  o’  morning’s  this  } 
related  the  wonders,  and  enumerated  the  mist’s  no  like  to  clear  away  frae 
the  ill  omens  they  had  seen,  and  aff  the  cleiighhead  ava,  1  fear  there’ll 
made  several  conjectures  about  fu-  be  some  dark  deed  done  this  dark 
ture  mishaps,  and  murders,  and  un-  morning." 

timely  deaths,  they  kindled  up  a  **  Indeed,  Sibbie,"  quoth  Archy, 
bright  peat-fire,  for  though  the  mom-  **  I  am  unco  fear’t  for’t — strange 
ing  was  clearing  gradually,  it  was  things  happen  now^-a-days,  but  a 
still  very  dull,  by  reason  of  the  mist  body  darna  be  speakin’  o’t.  Na 
which,  as  Archy  said,  “  hung  langer  trouth,  Sibbie,  I  canna  get  that  sad 
than  usual  about  the  Watergate."  sight  I  was  telling  thee  about  out  o* 
Having  placed  themselves  on  each  my  min’ — I  dread  some  ill  will  fol- 
side  of  the  fire,  Archy  began  to  plait  low  ’t — we’ll  hear  some  news  afore 
a  ban’  to  bin  the  young  stirk  that  had  the  sun  has  gane  down  by  the  back 
broken  loose  during  the  night,  and  o’  Burnswork,  or  I'm  sair  cheated." 
done  some  mischief  i*  the  green-  ‘*Gude preserve  us!"  quoth  Sibbie, 
kailyard  ;  and  auld  Sibbie  got  her  I’m  a’  trembling  when  I  think  o’t." 

rock  and  spindle,  and  set  to  work  to  And  just  as  they  were  indulging 

draw  out  twae  or  three  threads  be-  their  superstitious  fancies,  and  be- 
lore  she  bung  on  the  porich  pot  to  ginning  to  talk  prophetically  about 
loaket  heir  breakfast.  Their  auld  storms,  and  mishaps,  and  hornd 
son  Habbie  was  lying  snoring  i’  the  murders,  Habbie  comes  running  in, 
bed  which  stood  behind  the  door,  breathless  and  terrified,  as  if  he  had 
He  had  been  twice  or  thrice  wakened  seen  a  ghost  sitting  mopping  on  the 
by  auld  Sibbie,  but  he  was  a  kind  o*  parapet  of  the  tower,  or  a  dead-light 
“  lazy,  willed  callant,"  as  she  ex-  twinkling  down  the  Blacketthouse 
pressed  it,  and  “  wadna  do  her  bid-  lin’.  Preserve  us !’’  quoth  Archy— 
din  ava."  At  last  she  cries  again,  “  Gude  guide  us !’’  quoth  Sibbie, 
Habbie,  Habbie,  get  up,  ye  sleepy  both  agitated  with  fear  and  anxiety^; 
bead,  and  look  after  the  cow,  and  that  “  what’s  the  matter,  Habbie,  what's 
stirk  that  lap  o’er  the  yard-dyke  last  the  matter,  Habbie  “  I  heard  the 
night,  and  destroyed  as  roony  kail  as  cry  o’  murder,"  said  Habbie,  **  and 
a’  made  us  dinners  for  a  fort-  then  a  groaning  about  the  foot  o’  the 
night — get  up,  ye  lazy  rascal,  or  ril  Bortree  Bank.’’.  “  Alas!"  quoth 
draw  ye  o’er  the  bed-stock  in  a  mi-  Archy,  ''  that’s  just  what  I  was  ex- 
nnte.  Archy,"  quoth  Sibbie,  “  gang  pec'ting:  you’ve  seen  the  wraith  o 
raise  that  boy,  or  he’ll  sleep  a’  aorae  puir  unfortunate  body,  that  1 
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saw  loup  into  tlie  water,  whan  it 
was  gaun  frae  bank  to  brae.  There's 
been  inony  an  evil  spirit  abroad  this 
misty  morning,  and  I  rather  doubt 
auld  Red-cap  has  added  to  the  black 
list  o'  his  crimes  the  murder  o'  some 
unwary  and  unhappy  wanderer. — 
There'll  a  heavy  curse  come  upon 
the  family  and  the  lands  o'  Blackett- 
house  yet,  and  that  will  be  seen — 
but  we'll  say  naething  about  it." 

“  It's  no  been  for  nought,"  quoth 
Sibbie,  “  that  1  ha'e  seen  sae  mony 
bad  signs  this  while,  and  ha'e  been 
sae  racikle  troubled  i'  my  sleep. — 
There's  awfu'  witchcraft  and  wicked 
work  gaun  on  i'  the  land.  Willie 
Armstrong  o'  Palmer's  Gill  has  a 
branit  cow  that  had  a  calf  wi’  twae 
heads,  an'  it  roart  to  death,  and  maist 
frightet  them  a' ;  and  ye  ken  Red¬ 
cap's  black  bull  fell  o'er  the  lin,  no 
very  lang  syn,  and  gat  his  banes  a' 
smash't  amang  the  craip,  and  was 
drown'd  i'  th'  dead  man  s  pool ;  and 
well  do  ye  min'  that  our  ain  gazlings 
treaket  every  ane  last  spring,  and  we 
ha'e  naething  but  the  gander  and  the 
auld  broodie,  and  now  she's  got  her 
leg  broken  wi*  that  unruly  stirk  that 
lap  the  yard-dyke  yestreen,  and  has 
scarce  left  us  a  blade  o*  our  good 
green  kail :  and  when  I  think  o'  the 
dead  hares,  and  croaking  corbies,  and 
cherking  pyets,  I  ha'e  lately  seen 
about  the  town,  I  dinna  wonder 
ava,  Archy,  to  hear  sic  an  awsome 
story  as  Ilabbie's  brought  in  this 
misty  morning.  The  sins  o*  the  fa¬ 
ther,  yc  ken,  3iall  visit  the  children  ; 
and  as  long  as  wood  grows,  and 
water  rins,  never  shall  the  descendants 
o'  ^  bloody  Bell*  get  another  night's 
rest  on  the  lands,  or  in  the  auld 
tower  o*  Blacketthouse  ;  the  ghost  o' 
that  murdered  man,  whae'er  he  be, 
shall  baith  be  heard  and  seen  at  the 
dead  o'  night  among  the  dark  and 
gloomy  woods— the  storm  shall  rage 
more  dismal  than  ever  when  it  arises 
—the  water  shall  be  heard  to  burst 
with  a  more  tremendous  fury  o'er 
Palmer's  Cliff— the  thunder  shall 
break  with  a  more  awful  peal  above 
that  vaulted  castle — strange  and  ter¬ 
rible  shapes  shall  be  seen — the  cries 
and  the  CToanings  of  murder  and 
death  shall  be  heard,  and  the  once 
bonny  braes  of  Kirtle  shall  become 
tlie  lonely  haunt  of  departed  spiriu, 
and  the  rendezvous  for  performing* 


all  the  wild  witchery  of  hell."  Sib- 
bie's  superstitious  fears  had  wrought 
powerfully  upon  her  mind,  and  die 
gave  vent  to  such  a  torrent  of  pro¬ 
phetic  rhapsody,  that  even  Arcliy’s 
auld  sinewy  knees  began  to  smite 
each  other ;  and  he  stared,  and  started, 
as  if  Sibbie,  by  some  magical  in¬ 
fluences,  had  conjured  up  a  ghost  in 
his  presence,  or  had  learned  her  tale  of 
wonder  by  communicating  with  some 
invisible  w^anderer  that  could  find  no 
rest  in  the  grave.  “  O,  Sibbie," 
quoth  he,  baud  thy  tongue  ;  things 
arc  bad  eneugh,  and  black  cnciigli; 
for  Gude's  sake  dinna  inak'  them 
waur  ;  my  vera  flesh  begins  to  creep, 
and  the  hair  o’  my  head  to  stand  on 
end,  when  I  think  o’t ;  but  we  should- 
na  be  speakin'  about  it."  Such  was 
the  effect  of  Sibbie's  wild  harangue, 
and  Archy’s  frantic  looks  and  fal¬ 
tering  voice,  that  poor  Habbie,  who 
was  the  bearer  of  the  alarming 
news,  crept  close  to  the  dying  embers 
of  the  fire,  caught  hold  of  auld 
Archy's  coat-tail,  which  Sibbie  bad 
spun  the  year  before ;  he  wrapt  the 
large  folds  of  it  round  his  head,  and 
inspired  the  terror  which  flashed 
from  his  mother's  big  rolling  eyes. 
The  mischievous  stirk,  which  had 
plundered  the  green  kail-yard,  was 
seeking  its  way  back  again,  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  bare  pasture  of  the 
go  wan  y  brae,  after  such  a  rich  morn¬ 
ing's  repast ;  it  came  up  as  far  as  the 
peat-stack,  gave  an  unusually  loud 
roar,  and  ran  against  it  with  such 
fury,  that  the  one  half  of  it  tumbled 
to  the  ground.  The  bellowing  of  the 
stirk,  and  the  noise  of  the  falling 
peat-stack,  had  an  electric  and  strik¬ 
ing  effect  within.  Auld  Sibbie  faint¬ 
ed  with  fear, — Archy  screamed  out, 
“  We*re  a'  murdered,"  and  sprung  to 
the  door  to  keep  it  close, — and  Hab¬ 
bie,  who  was  closely  wrapt  up  with 
the  folds  of  the  coat-tail,  was  toss^l 
heels  o'er  head"  upon  the  floor ;  the 
little  stool  upon  which  he  sat  was 
overturned  in  a  moment,  and  Sibbie, 
in  a  convulsive  fit,  knocked  him  on 
the  head,"  as  she  lay  groaning  and 
sprawling  across  the  hearth.  Archy, 
not  suspecting  that  Habbie  had  a 
hold  of  nis  coat,  was  convinced  that 
the  “  vera  deil  himsel"  was  in  the 
house,  and  had  got  his  fangs  upon 
him,  and  was  driving  every  thing  to 
ctmfuaion.  wi'  his  cloven  font  and 
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terror  of  the  scene,  the  cat  ran  up  the 
‘‘  lum,"  and  sat  mewing  on  the 
cliiainey  top ;  Tweed  ran  in  below 
the  bed,  and  sat  with  his  tail  be- 
t’.veen  his  feet,  “  yowling’*  and  bark¬ 
ing,  as  if  he  had  become  mad. 
Kvery  living  creature  about  the 
Imiise  had  either  fainted,  or  become 


no  I 

in.  Before  this  bustle  had  come  to 
a  close,  the  mist  had  begun  to  clear 
away  from  the  Watergate,  the  sun  be¬ 
gan  to  break  through  the  clouds,  and 
shed  his  radiance  along  the  eastern 
mountains,  and  in  the  space  of  half 
an  hour  the  braes  of  Blacketthouse 
were  again  visited  by  his  welcome 
beams. 
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distracted;  but  the  poor  stupid,  in-  We  cannot  at  present  enumerate 
sensible  stirk,  which  had  created  the  all  the  interesting  legends  of  bloody 
whole  of  this  disturbance,  remained  Bell.  He  died  an  untimely  death, 
quiet  and  unagitated,  snuffing  over  and  the  place  of  his  abode  is  to  this 
the  fallen  peat-stack,  quite  regardless  day  said  to  be  the  haunt  of  his  un- 
of  the  fainting,  and  the  screaming,  happy  ghost. 

and  the  yowling  and  barking,  with-  ‘‘ Antiquarius  Dumfrisiensis.** 

RI,AQU1ERE*S  NARRATIVE  OF  A  SECOND  VISIT  TO  GREECE*. 

This  volume  is  the  production  of  those  whose  prominent  agency  ilu- 
Mr  Blaquiere,  already  known  to  the  ring  the  eventful  progress  of  the  war 
reading  circle  by  his  lately- published  eminently  qualiheil  them  to  become 
work  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  his  instructors.  In  detailing  his  in- 
the  Greek  llevolution.  The  subject  formation,  he  proceeds  with  candour 
of  the  composition  is  such  as  cannot  and  impartiality,  without  disguising 
fail  to  l)e  interesting  to  every  one  not  truth  or  misleading  public  opinion, 
inimical  to  freedom  and  the  ad-  butevidentlywarmedbythatenthu- 
vanceraent  of  civilization.  The  “  Ori-  siasm  which  roust  be  felt  by  every 
gin  and  Progress  of  the  Greek  Re-  writer,  while  recording  the  struggles 
volution”  was  the  fruit  of  the  au-  of  patriotism  to  emerge  from  bon- 
thor’s  first  residence  in  Greece.  His  dage  into  freedom, 
sudden  return  to  that  country  from  If,  in  any  circumstances,  gratitude 
Kngland,  last  year,  having  obliged  be  due  by  one  country  to  another, 
him  to  leave  untouched  a  number  of  Britain,  in  common  with  the  polish- 
facts  connected  with  the  subject  of  ed  nations  of  Europe,  confessedly 
that  work,  and  the  want  of  which  ovres  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Greece, 
rendered  it  imperfect,  he  has  sup-  The  services  rendered  by  Greece  to 
plied  the  desideratum  by  the  present  civilization  and  the  arts  cannot  be 
volume,  which,  besides  containing  forgotten,  so  long  as  we  pieserve  a 
fresh  matter  of  interest,  gathered  taste  for  her  literary  remains,  and 
during  his  second  visit  to  Greece,  justly  appreciate  those  classical  mo- 
completes  the  task  which  originally  dels  which  have  spread  their  refining 
he  had  proposed. to  execute.  In  ad-  influence  over  the  face  of  Europe, 
dition  to  the  narrative  of  his  journey,  The  sacred  flame  of  liberty  burnt 
which  constitutes  the  body  of  the  among  her  ancient  people  with  the 
work,  Mr  Blaquiere  has  given  pub-  purest  lustre— a  guide  to  future  le- 
jicity  to  a  variety  of  documents  and  gislators,  but  casting  into  deeper 
letters,  illustrative  of  the  text.  Se-  gloom,  however,  the  long  night  of 
veral  of  these  relate  to  the  death  of  darkness  which  afterwards  veiled  her 
l^rd  Byron  and  of  Lord  Charles  glories.  No  destiny  is  stable :  the 
Murray,  than  whom  the  country  former  exaltation  of  Greece  was  more 
whose  cause  they  espoused  owned  than  equalled  by  her  subsequent  de- 
no  greater  benefactors.  The  author’s  basement ;  and  again  her  efforts  are 
opportunities  of  obtaining  adequate  pointed  to  the  redemption  of  her  an- 
authentic  information  were  great,  cient  independence.  We  hope  she  is 
*nd  of  these  he  obviously  has  well  not  far  distant  from  the  dawn  of  a 
availed  himself.  His  materials  were  brighter  day,  when  the  Turkish  yoke 
collected  on  the  spot,  chiefly  from  shall  be  no  more,  and  her  eraancipa- 
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tetl  BOlis  again  taste  the  free  days  of 
Marathon  and  Salanns ;  approving 
themselves,  by  the  successful  issue 
of  the  coutiict  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged,  the  worthy  descendants  of 
their  heroic  ancestors.  Greece,  cir- 
cuntstanced  as  she  is,  struggling  to 
shake  off  despotism  for  liberty,  and 
endeared  by  so  many  associations  of 
imperishable  interest,  must  surely 
]K)88ess  strong  claims  on  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  European  public  ;  espe¬ 
cially,  she  must  be  regarded  with  an 
eye  of  peculiar  favour  by  Britain, 
whose  people — ever  prominent  iu 
the  cause  of  liberty— in  recent  times, 
engraven  by  their  events  indelibly  on 
our  memory,  withstood,  in  solitary 
and  proud  defiance,  the  gigantic  en¬ 
croachments  of  France,  and  upheld, 
alone  and  unaided,  the  banners  of 
freedom  against  the  hosts  of  Europe, 
united,  under  a  monster  of  insatiable 
ambition,  to  crush  them  in  the  dust. 

It  is  painful  to  observe,  however, 
that  England  has  been  slack  in  ad¬ 
ministering  that  assistance  which  she 
might  aftbrd  to  Greece.  At  least 
Eucn  is  the  impression  imbibed  by 
perusing  Mr  Blaquiere*s  pages.  We 
trust  that  the  publication  of  his  vo¬ 
lume  may  stimulate  our  sympathy, 
and  lead  us  to  impart  to  Greece,  at 
the  seasonable  time,  those  substantial 
aids  of  which  she  may  stand  in  need. 
We  are  aware  that  we  have  been 
also  accused,  by  the  continental  press, 
of  lukewarmness  of  sympathy,  and 
of  a  want  of  enthusiasm  for  the  cause, 
and  of  veneration  for  the  name  of 
Greece.  But,  after  giving  entire 
credit  to  the  statements  of  Mr  Bla- 
quiere,  and  examining  those  made  on 
the  continent,  we  have  our  own 
doubts  how  far  the  accusation  is 
correct.  The  apathy  alleged  is  at 
variance  with  our  general  character, 
and  even  with  much  that  we  have 
already  done  for  the  Greeks.  Other 
considerations  arise  to  extenuate  the 
charge,  should  it  be  thought  to  re¬ 
quire  refutation.  In  the  early  stages 
of  such  a  struggle  as  is  now  carried 
on  in  Greece,  the  propriety  of  foreign 
interference  docs  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  at  all  obvious.  On  the  contrary, 
interposition  at  an  immature  period 
may  be  regarded  as  a  vain  waste 
of  power^  for,  in  the  first  place,  a 
nation,  long  sunk  in  the  lowest  de¬ 
gradation  of  slavery,  cannot  emerge 


all  at  once  from  its  bondage  ;  and 
therefore  the  safest  policy  is  to  leave 
it  to  its  own  unaided  movements, 
on  the  first  blush  of  its  aspirations 
after  freedom.  It  must  gradually 
learn  to  appreciate  liberty,  and  so  be¬ 
come  fitted  to  enjoy  it.  Interference, 
before  this  point,  in  its  progress  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  injury  in¬ 
stead  of  benefit  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  we  may  hold,  that,  to  politi¬ 
cians,  it  was  originally  matter  of 
doubt  whether,  when  the  Greeks 
first  stirred  in  the  struggle,  they 
merely  aimed  at  a  change  from  one 
State  of  thraldom  to  another — from 
more  severe  to  more  lenient  masters— 
in  short,  from  the  Turks  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  ;  or  whether  they  had  in  view 
the  nobler  objects  of  plenary  eman¬ 
cipation  from  their  servile  state,  and 
of  dignity  and  independence  as  au 
unshackled  people.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  either  of  these  considera¬ 
tions,  a  pause  in  the  nations  auxili¬ 
ary  of  Greece  was  not  unreasonable. 
If  Greece  be  fighting,  as  we  trust 
she  is,  to  re-establish  her  ancient 
freedom,  and  place  herself  in  the 
rank  of  independent  States,  and  if  she 
be  prepared  to  assume  that  rank,  our 
wonted  generosity  must  fail,  and  our 
classical  recollections  perish,  before 
we  refuse  our  help.  We  will  not 
skulk  from  a  conflict  to  bestow  upon 
her  people  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
and  the  fruits  of  civil  government. 
But  if  the  gift  is  to  be  abused,  the 
labour  is  vain.  We  truly  believe, 
however,  that  Greece  is  prepared  for 
emancipation  from  slavery ;  and, 
therefore,  we  hope  to  see  adopted,  by 
Britain  and  certain  other  Powers, 
some  decided  measure  of  policy  in 
regard  to  the  proceedings  in  the 
Morea.  Mr  Blaquiere  soundly  re¬ 
marks,  that,  “  should  these  Powers, 
without  interfering,  suffer  another 
campaign  to  proceed,  there  will  sure¬ 
ly  be  no  injustice  in  charging  them 
with  all  the  consequences  that  may 
arise  from  such  unpardonable  apathy, 
while  it  cannot  fail  to  infer,  tlmt  the 
oft-repeated  insinuations  of  their  con¬ 
niving  at  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
nation  of  Christians,  is  not  an  un¬ 
founded  assertion.**  .  Convinced  as 
we  are  of  the  expediency  of  ni^- 
Bures  enabling  the  Provisional 
vernment  to  carry-on  the  war  with 
vigour,  it  is  painful  to.  know  that 
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obstacles  occurred  to  thwart  the  Pa-  combination  had  been  formed,  the 
chiefly  from  the  dis-  object  of  which  was,  to  thwart  the 
of  leaders.  friends  of  freedom  and  independence. 

The  result  of  this  unexpected  state  of 
matters  was  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
missioners  to  take  an  interim  charge 
of  the  loan,  and  it  consequently  be¬ 
came  inoperative  for  immediate  pur¬ 
poses,  and  these  were  pressing.  The 
commissioners,  consisting  of  Lord 
derive  some  little  facilities  from  the  as-  Byron,  Mr  Gordon  of  Cairness,  and 
sistance  I  might  be  enabled  to  give.  Ha-  Lazzaro  Coiiduriotti  of  Hydra,  were 
\ing,  in  consequence  of  this  proof  of  con-  to  superintend  its  safe  custody,  and, 
lidencc,  felt  it  my  duty  to  engage  that  the  after  examining  into  the  state  of  the 
utmost  expedition  should  be  used  in  carry-  affairs  of  the  Patriots,  to  decide  as  to 
ing  the  instructions  of  which  I  was  the  time  and  mode  of  transferring  the 
l«rcr  into  efttet,  my  whole  attention  was  joj,,  Government.  Mr  Ula- 

directed  to  this  object  on  reaching  Lon-  quiere  did  not  anticipate  much  difli- 

...  . .  .  T  ij  .  culty  from  this  arrangement:  but 

A  combination,  which  I  could  not  pos-  ^  i  u  i  r  ^  \  , 

•tV  •  •  .  melancholy  fate  ot  poor  Lord 

Lm  fuliiiuilg  any  of  thL  engagements,  untimely  death  he 

1  tel  it  a  sacred  duty,  due  not  only  to  on  preceding  to  MtSMionghi, 

the  Government,  but  the  people  of  Greece,  g^ve  a  blow  to  his  plans  and  expec- 
ti,  drrinrp.  that  neither  have  had  anv  tatioiis  lor  which  he  was  little  pre¬ 


trio  ts,  arising 
sensions 

It  remains  for  me  (says  Mr  Blanquiere) 
to  add,  that,  by  a  letter  of  the  Secretary 
General,  the  e.xccutive  body  conferred  on 
me  the  high  honour  of  co-operating  with 
its  deputies  in  this  country.  Judging, 
fmm  inv  nrevious  connexion  with  the 
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in  Greece, — that  one  class  endea¬ 
vours  todupc  another, — each  struggle 
for  a  foolish  ascendancy  in  points  of 
minor  interest,  while  they  ought,  if 
they  value  their  safety,  to  join  for 
the  general  good  in  one  great  and 
undeviating  plan.  Several  of  the 
leaders  have  evinced  **  an  insatiable 
love  of  plunder,  and  ambition  to 
trample  on  the  laws  ;*  and  some  of 
the  troops,  especially  the  Suliotes — 
a  race  of  mountaineers,  naturally 
brave  and  impetuous — were  often  in 
a  state  of  considerable  insubordina¬ 
tion,  rendering,  from  time  to  time, 
much  n)anagement  necessary  to 
guide  and  tranquillize  them.  All 
these  are  unpleasant  things,  and  ot 
difficult  remedy,  even  in  well-orga¬ 


nized  Governments,  but  obviously 
much  more  pernicious  to  a  people 
situated  as  are  the  Greeks.  'I'he 
following  passage,  as  to  the  dissen¬ 
sions  in  Greece,  sufficiently  unfolds 
the  origo  mati  : — 

“  Those  who  reflect  on  the  execrable 
system  of  rule  established  by  the  late  op¬ 
pressors  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  invari¬ 
able  plan  of  exciting  hatred  between  the 
people,  the  more  easily  to  govern  them, 
cannot  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
that  perfect  harmony  would  follow  such 
a  chaos  of  cupidity  and  crime  ;  and  yet 
the  number  of  those  who  have  opposed 
the  people  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a 
regular  Government,  bears  so  small  u 
proportion  to  the  great  mass  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  as  to  be  really  iusigniik-ant." 
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Reader,  hast  thou  ever  seen  a 
pack  of  hounds  in  pursuit  of  a  hare, 
and  hast  found  that,  at  every  turn, 
these  hounds  were  liable  to  be  drawn 
from  the  scent  of  said  hare,  by  others 
of  the  same  species  which  were  ever 
capering  away  on  cross  and  perplex¬ 
ing  courses?  If  thou  hast  seen  and 
marked  all  this,  thou  hast  that  in 
thy  head  which  will  enable  thee  to 
comprehend  the  effect,  if  not  the 
intended  use,  of  a  Metaphor.  Truth 
is  said  to  reside  somewhere  within 
bucket-reach  at  the  bottom  of  a  well ; 
but  if  said  bucket,  on  its  descent,  is 
ever  exposed  to  critical  movements — 
if  it  is  dashed  and  tossed  from  side 
to  side,  then  Truth  may  still  remain 
in  her  withdrawing  recess,  for  it 
is  ten  to  one  that  the  bucket  will 
ever  reach  her.  There  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt,  that  when  Sin  came  into 
the  world,  Error  erected  her  stan¬ 
dard,  and  the  mind  or  imagination 
of  men  has  ever  since  been  exposed 
to  the  most  miserable  delusions.  It 
it  the  work  and  the  office  of  him, 
who  leads  to  bewilder  and  dazzles 
to  blind— -of  the  arch-fiend  himself ; 
and  but  for  this  mistifying  interposi¬ 
tion  with  languajm,  men  might  nave 
been"  enabled  to  nave  outwitted  the 
King  of  Lies,  and  to  have  been  wise 
and  nappy  in  spite  of  him.  Sares 
t  ealigine  naium — any  one  may  fa¬ 
ther  me  child  who  observes  its  pro¬ 
minent  and  diabolical  features. 

At  far  as  a  Simile  is  concerned, 


there  is  much  less  danger  of  error 
and  misapprehension.  A  Simile  pre¬ 
sents  himself  avowedly,  ojrenly,  and 
manfully,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  leading  you  into  a  vew  scent,  and 
of  making  you  lose  sight,  for  a  time, 
at  least,  of  the  great  object  you  have 
in  view.  This  enemy  avows  his  in¬ 
tention  to  deceive,  and  sets  about 
it  with  all  the  formality  and  reso¬ 
lution  of  a  practised  and  a  fearless 
deceiver.  He  blows  a  trumpet  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  you  may,  if  you  will, 
stand  aside,  and  allow  him,  with  all 
his  trappings  and  flummery,  to  pa^ ; 
you  may  pass  on  at  least  from  “  like 
as,"  which  is  the  commencing  blast, 
to  “  thus,  or  in  the  same  manner, 
which  is  the  concluding  flourish,  and 
find  yourself  very  little  interrupted 
by  the  interposition.  But  it  is  quite 
otherways  with  the  Metaphor.  Me 
is  the  secret  and  heart-possessing  ene¬ 
my,  who  mixes  incog,  in  all  your 
words  and  thoughts.  The  Simile, 
like  the  roaring  lion,  goes*  rambling, 
and  tossing,  and  writhing  about, 
seeking  what  he'  may  devour ;  wbiht 
the  Metaphor  is  like  the  same  drmon 
melted  down  into  a  gaseous  consisten¬ 
cy,  and  penetrating,  like  the  electric 
fluid,  through  every  pore  and  cre¬ 
vice  of  human  langua^.  You  ro*y 
eject  or  remove  a  Simile, — you  may 
give  him  warning  to  pack  up 
be  gone,  and  he  will  only  ukc  tne 
side  of  tbe proposition  with  him  m  ni* 
flight,  and  leave  you  still  in  posses- 
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fion  of  a  comfortable  residence,  some-  dogs  walking  in  couples,  cause  and 
thing,  at  least,  in  the  shape  of  a  dwell-  effect**  were  bound  together.  The 
ing  ;  you  may  strip  Peter's  coat  of  its  members  of  that  venerable  and  learn- 
trappings  and  fringes,  and  it  will  ed  body  are  immediately  on  the  oMf- 
still  be  a  venerable  and  an  ostensible  look  and  on  the  iw-look  after  this 
parb  ;  but  if  you  begin  to  contend  same  **  vinculum,**  so  vividly  and  so 
and  wrestle  with  the  Metaphor,  you  circumstantially  described  by  the 
will  find  him  so  interwoven  with  the  Professor ;  and  such  is  the  effect  of 
very  substance,  that  all  extrication  prepossession  and  prejudice,  that 
is  impossible ;  you  may  as  well  think  many  respectable  individuals  abso- 
of  abstracting  all  attributes  and  qua-  lutely  imagine  that  they  see  the 
lilies  from  substances,  and  leaving  chain  dangling,  like  that  of  Homer *8 
the  mere  ‘‘  caput  mortuuni*  of  mat-  Jupiter,  from  heaven  to  earth  before 
ur,  them.  Some,  again,  looking  not 

“  When  not  a  rag  of  form  was  on,”  t/p- wards,  nor  t/i-wards,  but  dovm^ 
as  endeavour  to  squeeze  the  Meta-  wards,  upon  their  watch-chain,  and 
phor  out  of  his  all-pervading  quality,  the  seals  which  are  thereby  connect- 
Now,  though  all  this  be  true,  and  cd  with  their  watches,  imagine  that 
tliough  it  be  a  fact  incontrovertible,  all  is  plain,  and  that  the  connexion 
that  the  Metaphor  is  inseparable  betwixt  cause  and  effect  can  be  as 
from  the  texture  and  very  thread  of  easily  demonstrated  as  that  betwixt 
language  and  thought,  let  us  not  fall  said  watch  and  its  appendages, 
ill  love  with  our  calamities, — let  us  Others,  again,  of  a  more  volatile  and 
not  mistake  necessity  for  blessing,—  running  aspect,  rub  their  eyes,  and 
the  direful  calamity  of  the  fall,  for  clear  their  spectacles,  and  adjust 
the  restoration  and  beatification  of  our  focuses,  and  arrange  distances,  and 
race.  It  is  a  sufficient  misfortune  to  look  this  way,  and  that,  and  all  ways 
be  obliged  to  carry  about  with  us,  possible,  but  for  the  life  of  them 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  can  not  they  see,  nor  in  any  way 
hour,  the  evidence  and  manifesta-  '  apprehend,  this  “  vinculum.’*  So 
tion  of  our  errors  and  imperfections ;  they  give  up  the  thing  as  impossible, 
but  let  us  never  rate  them  in  the  ca-  or  remain  altogether  incredulous  of 
talogue  of  blessings ;  let  us  never  the  existence  of  any  such  connecting 
mistake  the  mirage  for  the  fountain  medium.  But  we  ire  directed  by 
—the  mere  semblance  for  the  sub-  another  member  to  keep  to  the  bare 
stance — the  song  of  the  syren  for  the  point,  and  not  to  deviate  from  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  It  is  to  warn  only  question  at  issue;  still  the  in- 
your  readers  against  this  error,  that  quiry  returns  upon  us,  again  and 
my  pen  has  at  present  been  assumed,  again,— What  is  this  same  hare 
^'e  cannot  look  around  us  for  an  point**  by  which  we  are  to  steer — 
instant,  without  finding  sufficient  on  which  we  are  to  be,  as  it  were, 
grounds  for  deploring  this  calamity,  spiked,  and  fixed  immoveably  ?  and 
It  visits  the  most  secret  and  sacred  we  find  it  nothing  more  or  less  than 
recesses  of  our  Universities,  and  even  a  smaller  end  of  a  bodkin,  or  the 
IHrvades,  in  its  confounding  influ-  sharpened* extremity  of  one  of  these 
ence,  our  church-courts,  and  Ge-  needles  upon  which  a  score  or  two 
iieral  Assemblies.  A*  very  limited  of  Duns  ocotus's  angels  were  accus- 
iiumber  of  years  have  passed,  toraed  to  dance  barefooted  for  an 
since  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  *  ju-  hour  running*  The  point,  in  fact, 
dicature  of  our  country  was  occu-  is  so  bare,  and  so  nicely  attenuated, 
pled  with  the  abstract  and  roetaphysi-  that  it  is  altogether  invisible  by  any 
<*31  question  of  cause  and  effect ;  a  one  but  by  the  individual  who  intro- 
question  from  w'hich  it  was  extreme-  *  duced  it.  The  feats  of  the  witch 
ly  desiraWe  that  all  metaphorical  in-  Morgana,  or  of  her  of  Endor,  were 
ter^rence  and  commingling  should  plain  sailing  to  this, 
be  finished  ;  and  yet,  what  was  ac-  '  But  surely  ethics— pure  and  Bfc- 
tually  the  case^  a  learned  Clergyman  comforting  ethics— must  lie,  in  a 
J.  Professor  rises  in  his  place  in  the  manner,  beneath  the  level  of  Mefa- 
*eTieral  Assembly,  and  talks  loudly  phor,  and  must  repose  in  their  native 
*ud  long  of  that  “  vinculum,**  or  immateriality  under  the  mind  s  eye. 


•  yidc  Spirit  of  the  Age,  pauim. 
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their  harpy-touch  ami  pollution.  Let 
Chalmers,  or  Du}j:ald  Stewart,  or 
John  Wilson,  only  open  their  mouths, 
and  you  will  immediately  tind,  that, 
like  Hudibras,  they  speak,  and  con* 
verse,  and  think  habitually  in  tropes; 
in  such  tro(>es,  too,  or  Metaphors, 
as  turn  us  aside,  and  withdraw  us, 
from  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth. 
The  human  mind  is  possessed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  nomenclature,  of 
conceptions,  imaginations,  impres¬ 
sions,  ideas,  notions,  faculties,  with 
a  long  et  cetera  of  qualities,  every 
one  of  wl'.ich  is  expressed  in  the 
language  of  Metaphor, — a  language 
which  is  confessedly  and  notoriously 
inapplicable  to  the  “  subject  under 
discussion  and  what,  1  would  ask, 
is  the  very  phrase  which  1  have  last 
made  use  of,  but  another,  and  a  more 
recently-created  instance  of  the  mi¬ 
serable  and  confounding  results  of 
metaphorical  phrase  ?  “  A  subject” 
is  something  that  is  conceived  as  ly¬ 
ing  beneath  another  thing  which  is 
placed  above  it ;  and  “  discussion” 
represents  this  unfortunate  sufferer 
of  the  Lower  House  as  tossed  about, 
and  tumbled  in  a  furious  manner. 
Now  what  has  all  this  conjuring  up 
of  imagery,  1  would  ask,  to  do  with 
**  the  subject  really  under  discussion” 
— with  the  object  which  the  mind 
means,  and  is  eager  to  express? — 
What,  in  short,  are  all  the  contests 
which  have  so  long  divided  this  talk¬ 
ing,  and  reasoning,  and  disputing, 
and  contesting,  and  printing  world  ? 
Why,  Sir,  if  you  deduct  those  which 
may  fairly  be  traceil  to  the  original 
sin  of  our  nature,  “  Metaphor,”  you 
will  leave  but  a  very  scanty  residue 
•  indeed  behind.  Nor  is  the  gramma¬ 
rian  and  plulologist  himself  free  from 
this  cont^ion.  He  who  says  **  thou 
ahalt  not  steal,”  is  himself  a  thief : 
r^lte  whose  office  it  is  to  unshell 
words,  anil  peel  them  like  onions — 
to  make  them  cast  their  many  coats, 
like  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  is 
himself  vested  in  a  panoply  of  convo¬ 
lutions  and  incrustations ;  his  con¬ 
junctions  copulate,  his  verbs  conju¬ 
gate,  and  his  nouns  decline ;  you 
look  for  the  simple  truth,  and  you 
find  her  robed  in  all  the  harlotry  of 
.  decoration. 

'What  arc  the  privilegesof  whicli  our 


poets  and  orators  have  consequently 
possessed  themselves  ?  A  poor  wan¬ 
dering  dromedary,  made  up  of  ilrv 
skin,  and  a  huge  bump,  becomes,  i'u 
his  travel,  and  in  the  **  poet’s  eye,” 
the  ship  of  the  desert ;  whilst  this 
same  ship  is  immediately  reconverted 
into  a  land  animal  which  “  is  instinet 
with  life,  and  walks  upon  the  waves 
in  pride  and  progression.”  Nothiiij^ 
is,  in  fact,  itself,  but  all  things  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  resemblances.  The  “  mist” 
is  notonly  “  lazy,”  like  a  country  par¬ 
son,  but  crawls  lil  c  a  toad  or  a  eeii- 
tiped.  The  hills  arc  not  satisfied 
with  lifting  their  green  heads,  but 
they  are  even  supplied  with  liands, 
to  clap  and  applaud  withal,  'flic 
stream  bubbles  like  a  nieinber  of  a 
debating  society,  whilst  its  green 
banks  rejoice,  and  smile  most 
bewitcbingly  around.  Edward  Ir¬ 
ving,  with  his  cast-iron  features,  and 
sledge-hammer  blows,  forges  gos|)el 
thunderbolts,  and  presents  himself 
a  Martello  Tower  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex*.  The  stars  become  sentinels, 
and  place  torches  in  the  sky ;  whilst 
the  sun  advances  from  his  slumbers 
like  a  strong  man,  with  his  garments 
tucked  up  for  the  race. 

And  louder  than  the  bolt  of  Heaven 

Far  Jta$hed  the  red  artillery. 

Here  there  is  such  a  jurablement 
of  Metaphor  upon  Metaphor,  of  sight 
upon  sound,  and  sound  upon  sight ; 
of  colour  upon  thunder,  and  thunder 
upon  colour  ;  that  the  amazed  reader 
is  either  thunderstruck  into  amaze¬ 
ment  or  bamboozled  out  of  his  sen¬ 
ses.  In  a  little  lime,  however,  be 
comes  to  his  senses,  and  exclaims, 
“  What  awful  nonsense  these  men  of 
Metaphor  do  talk  !’* 

Having  shewed,  I  think,  pretty 
clearly,  the  manifest,  and  to  a  certain 
amount  unavoidable  evils,  which  re¬ 
sult  from  metaphoric  expression,  I 
should  now  proceeil  to  point  out  the 
way  in  which  an  alteration,  if  not  a 
remedy,  might  be  obtained,  but  into 
tlie  full  stretch  and  sweep  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation  1  dare  not  enter  at  pre¬ 
sent.  I  may  simply  add,  in  conclu- 
aion,  that  a  preventive  against  a  f^ 
ture  increase  of  the  calamity  might 
attained  by  patting  an  extinguisher 
upon  such  writers  as  Hazlitt,  Tom 
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Moore,  (  lialinerR,  ^V'ilson,  and  Ed-  which  are  attached  to  it,  or  huddleil 
w  ard  Irvin}^.  These,  and  such  as  over  it,  that  the  string  which  suspends 
tliise,  Iced  the  dropsy,  and  occasion  does  to  the  onions  which  are  attached, 
that  morbid  intuincscenceof  language,  or  the  seedlings  of  the  apple  to  tlie 
which  must  terminate  in  a  disrup-  pulp  in  which  they  are  snugly  nestled 
lion,  or  in  one  of  those  severe,  but  and  concealed.  It  is  all  in  vain  to 
necessary  operations,  by  which  all  inform  me  that  language  is  original- 
such  unnatural  swellings  are  reduced.  ly  metaphorical.  This  may  be  and 
Wlicn  1  look  upon  the  English  Ian-  actually  is  true,  to  an  extent  of  which 
guage  at  present,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  few  are  fully  aware  ;  but  in  tlic 
the  pages  of  these  and  of  similar  mo-  course  of  time  it  gradually  drops 
(lirii  authors,  and  compare  it  with  such  metaphorical  meanings,  and 
the  language  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  would  ultimately  sink  into  the  ex- 
Swil't,  1  seem  to  be  contrasting  the  pression  of  reason  and  common  sense; 
elegant  simplicity  of  former,  with  were  it  not  for  our  orators,  poets, 
tile  tawdry  over-dressing  of  present  and  essayists,  who  are  ever  dragging 
times.  The  thought  in  former  times  us  back  again  to  ages  of  barbarism, 
had  at  least  a  perceptible  existence  and  scanty,  and,  therefore,  metapho- 
in  the  garb  it  had  assumed.  There  rical  expression.  To  ascertain  tite 
was  a  kind  of  transparency  in  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be 
language,  which,  like  the  windows  of  half  the  cure,  and  upon  the  validity 
the  ancients,  let  in,  if  not  the  clear-  of  this  maxim  1  retire  at  present, 
est,  at  least  a  convenient  light  upon  well  pleased  if,  by  any  thing  1  have 
the  interior  meaning.  Hut  now-a-days  said,  1  have  in  any  degree  alleviated 
the  thought  or  sense  is  a  very  sccon-  the  mischief  which  a  devotedness 
(lary  concern  ;  it  bears  the  same  pro-  to  Metaphor  is  calculated  to  occa- 
portion  and  relation  to  the  Metaphors  sion.  T*  G. 


It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  wander  si ve  expression  of  his  downcast  eyes 
through  the  world,  without  some  appeared  to  own  a  present  Deity,  he 
prospect  of  a  home  beyond  it, — to  had  fled  from  the  face  of  his  Maker! 
voyage  on  through  a  sea  of  troubles,  — but,  perhaps,  as  the  sequel  of  his 
with  no  compass,  no  star  of  Faith  to  story  may  prove,  the  course  of  his 
steer  by, — no  hope  amidst  the  immi-  aberration  had  been  bui  circular  ; 
uent  billows,  but  that  their  over-  and,  when  most  he  seemed  distant 
whelming  will  bring  annihilation!  from  the  creed  of  his  childhood,  he 
And  yet  such  was  the  desolate  con-  had  all  but  returned  to  the  starting 
dition  of  poor  Selwyn,  ever  since  his  post. 

“  dear  soul"  had  been  **  mistress  of  In  the  light- winged  season  of  health 
lierself.”  I  had  never  observed  in  and  happiness,  we  seldom  find  that 
liim  that  diildish  levity,  that  way-  the  day  is  long  'enough  to  admit  of 
Ward  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  our  devoting  any  part  of  it  to  the  dis¬ 
pleasure,  which,  by  the  easy  steps  cussion  of  subjects tmconnectetl  with 
of  occasional  absence  from  public  our  present  employments,  or,  at  far- 
worship,  when  interfering  with  a-  thest,  without  immediate  anticipa- 
Jnusement,  leads  many  to  a  total  tions;  and  religious  feeling  is  kept 
forgetfulness  of  their  God  ;  nor  that  afloat  in  us  on  the  breath  of  a  few 
arrogance  which  too  often,  for  the  short  prayers  and  thanksgivingspour- 
vain-glory  of  upholding  opinions,  ’  ed  out  from  the  fulness  of  out  joyful 
^Ihch  few  feel  inclined  to  combat,  bosoms  at  the  approach  and  depar- 
and  which  therefore  may  safely  be  ture  of  sleep.  But  when  Fortune 
si^ylcd  incontrovertible,  will  assunoe  turns  her  back  on  us,  and  we  arc 
tne  most  indefensible  positions, whose  left  alone  with  sorrow,  perchance 
eccentricity  seems  to  promise  a  blood-  with  sickness,  with  agony,  we  ^adly 
[css  victory, — if  conquest  there  em  and  frequently  seek  refuge  in  religion 
m  a  field  without  a  foe.  On  the  from  the  miseries  that  harass  and 
contrary,  George  was  both  serious  overpower  ut ;  and  the  mind, 
sod  diffident.  Nevertheless,  even  at  cing  upward  from  the  cheerless  hori« 
^Joie  very  moments  when ‘the  pen*  zon  of  life,  sends  its  search  into 
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heaven  for  the  promised  hereafter. 
Entertaining  this  impression,  1  one 
'day  ventured,  in  the  course  of  an 
interesting,  though  desultory  conver- 

•  Eation,  vrith  my  late  unhappy  friend, 
to  enquire  (as  his  health  was  visibly 
declining)  into  the  particular  nature 
of  his  eternal  views — so  far  as  he 
might  deem  that  the  mysteries  of  re¬ 
velation  left  them  open  to  conjecture 
and  hypothesis,  —  and,  indirectly, 
into  the  degree  of  consolation  those 
views  afforded  him  under  his  mani¬ 
fold  sufferings,  and  his  firm  convic¬ 
tion  (which,  however,  I  generally 
affected  to  ridicule)  that  the  hour  of 

•  his  dissolution  was  not  far  distant. 
■But  what  was  my  surprise,  when, 
after  hearing  me  most  patiently, — 
'much  more  so'  indeed  than  I  could 

wish  ;  for  the  pauses  that  1  intended 
him  to  consider  as  opportunities  for 
the  introduction  of  his  reply,  were, 
by  his  continued  silence,  rendered 
more  and  more  alarming  to  me, — he 
drew  his  arm  from  the  table  on 

•  which  he  had  been  leaning,  and  sit¬ 
ting  erect  in  his  chair,  thus  addressed 
me,  with  a  smile, — it  was  not  con¬ 
temptuous,  but  proudly  compassion¬ 
ate,  as  though  he  might  have  despised 
me  bad  1  not  been  bis  friend  : — 

“  You  know,  Harry,  that  since  we 
wore  boys  together,  not  a  word  has 
in  your  hearing  ever  escaped  me, 

•  that  could  wound  those  feelings  of 
reverential  piety  which  I  have  long 
observed  you  to  consider  as  essential 
ingredients  in  the  formation  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  character.  1  need  not  insist 

on  the  disinterestedness  of  my  reason 


I  was  justly  abashed  ;  and,  what 
was  worse,  he  perceived  it ;  yet  now, 
on  recollection,  1  am  satisfied  he 
knew  and  respected  that  deeper  emo¬ 
tion  within  me  which  lay  beyond 
the  reach  of  language ;  for  he  held 
out  his  haml — I  grasped  it  cordially, 
and  my  confusion  was  over.  Indeed 
it  was  a  trifle  compareil  to  that  con¬ 
cern  with  which  his  recent  avowal 
had  inspired  me.  ‘‘  For  Goal’s  sake”— 

I  ejaculated,  his  hand  still  in  mine ! 
— “  For  God's  sake !”  repeated  he 
with  an  emphasis  fearfully  discrimi¬ 
native,  “  why  do  you  appeal  to  me 
in  the  name  of  one  whose  existence  I 
utterly  discredit,  and  if  I  covld  Ik*- 
licve  in  it,  should — ”  Here  he  broke 
off.  I  was  so  horror-stricken,  that 
my  appearance  disconcerted  him  ; 
and  the  liveliest  anxiety  became  vi¬ 
sible  in  his  countenance.  It  is  true, 
that  the  denial  of  revelation,  which 
was  implied  in  his  very  first  words 
on  the  subject,  was  too  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prepare  me  for  discoverin;:; 
the  full  extent  of  his  hallucination  ; 
yet  the  preparative  was  but  a  flash 
before  thunder ;  in  such  rapid  suc- 
scssion  did  the  awful  truth  burst  on 
me, — that  the  friend  of  my  youth, 
the  play-fellow  of  my  childhood,  and 
the  object  of  all  my  most  disinterest¬ 
ed  regards,  had  identified  himself 
with  the  only  character  which  I  had 
ever  felt  it  a  duty  to  avoid,  without 
an  attempt  at  its  conversion,  to  con¬ 
demn  without  mercy,  and  without 
reluctance.  In  a  word — that  he  was 
an  Atheist !  I  was,  for  a  while,  com¬ 
pletely  overpowered  and  speedily ; 


ledge  of  my  real  sentiments,  for  (I 
trust)  you  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  roy  heart  to  believe  me  capable 
.of  endeavouring  to  hide  even  its  er- 
.TOrt,  for  the  paltry  purpose  of  retain¬ 
ing  your  good  opinion — even  yourt — 
after  ceasing  to  deserve  it."  No,  in- 
.deed,”  rejoined  1,  with  considerable 

, vehemence;  then,  after  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  “  your  ingenuousness  I  have 
witnessed  on  a  thousand  conspicuous 
occasions."  It  was  a  foolish  oonpU* 

ment,  at  a  time  like  that ;  but  my 
heart  was  too  full  for  giving  utterance 
lo  its  thoughts,  and  it  was  from  a 
childish  idea  that  it  was  ray  duty  to 
.My  soraetbing  in  reply,  that  1  thus 
^  ta^ed  togetlier  a  tii^e  of  imperti- 
oeot,  Of  at  best  unseasonable  words. 


ing  this  agitation,  had,  at  least,  the 
effect  of  recalling  my  fortitude,  by 
shewing  how  requisite  it  was  for 
enabling  me  to  bear  up  against  the 
torrent  of  sophistical  arguments, 
which  he  now,— for  the  justification 
of  his  tenets,  and  the  consequent  as-- 
suaging  of  that  anguish  they  bau 

given  me, — was  pouring  in  upon  me 
with  exhaustless  profusion.  1  fought 

the  good  fight  with  all  the  energy  * 
pt^ssed;  but,  alas!  he. fearlessly 
wielded  such  weapons  as  1  dared  not 
.  lay  my  weak  hands  upon.  It  was  in 
vain  tnat  1  guarded  all  the  vulner¬ 
able  {Mints  of  religion,  by  reference  to 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities , 
it  was  in  vain  that  roy  attack  was 
impelled  by  thesincerest  cnthu&iasiu 


m\  (lircctcJ  by  all  tbe  little  skilly  I  principle  which  at  an  early 

could  command  ’  ”  .  ’ 

vhat  was  my  defence, 
chance  of  prevailing  against  one 
who,  in  the  blind  fury  of  his  pre¬ 
sumption,  seized  the  bolts  of  Omni¬ 
potence,  and  hurled  them  back,  as  it 
were,  even  at  the  face  of  that  Power 
wlio  delighteth  to  lay  them  aside, 
and  assert  his  dearer  attribute  of  un¬ 
limited  beneficence  ?  But  1  will  not 
recapitulate  the  excesses  to  which 
tongues,  that  have  denied  the  lawful 
Sovereign  of  their  souls,  may  (in  cried  hcj 
such  a  state  of  anarchy)  be  tempted 
C)f  this  painful  controversy; 
enough  to  record,  that  it  seemed  < 
as  though  iny  deluded  antagonist  immortal  part, 
had,  in  retreating  to  the  gloomy  fast¬ 
nesses  of  scepticism,  wilfully  deba- 
red  himself  from  all  chance  of 


;  period  of 

in  disputation:  for  existence  would  have  exerted  its  mo- 
what  my  difying  and  even  creative  energies 
upon  whatever  new  ideas  then  occur¬ 
red  to  the  mind  it  animated,  is  either 
extinct  already,  or  fast  perishing.  1 
listened  with  particular  satisfaction 
and  concern  to  his  objections  against 
schools,  which,  however,  he  pru¬ 
dently  maintained,  were  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  indispensable,  though  but  as 
means  of  enabling  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  to  do  without  them.  What ! 

!,  can  a  man  of  any  soul  rest 
content  with  giving  his  child  a  mere 
,  be  it  body,  and  leave  to  strangers  the  task 
of  filling  it  with  its  only  divine  and 
— the  only  part  of  its 
being,  in.  which  that  father  can  have 
a  hope  of  fully  identifying  his  oft- 
re-  spring  with  himself.^  Honest  pride 
turn,  and  that  the  topic  was  at  blushes — human  nature  revolts,  at 
length  abruptly  dismissed,  without  so  unmanly,  so  irrational  a  system, 
any  good  result  from  a  long  hour’s  There  is  some  likelihood  of  my  being 
discussion  of  it,  than  the  increase  of  able,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  pre- 
confidence  my  best  hopes  had  acqui-  sent  the  public  with  a  cora|)endium  of 
red  from  that  proud  display  of  my  this  lamented  youth’s  opinions,  both 
heavenly  resources,  to  which  a  doubt  on  the  above,  and  on  some  other  im- 
of  their  reality  had  enforced  me.  As  portant  questions ;  therefore  1  shall 
a  Christian,  1  almost  blush  to  reflect  nere  cease  to  detain  my  readers  with 
how  little  that  morning’s  ecclaircisse-  an  attempt,  which  must  of  nccessi- 
ment  could  lessen  my  aflection  for  ty  be  but  imperfect,  at  acquainting 
poor  Selwyn.  W’^e  did  not  then  them  with  his  eccentric,  yet  phi- 
part  until  several  other  subjects  of  lanthropic  turn  of  thinking,  and 
minor  importance  had  been  touched  shall  at  once  proceed  to  relate  the 
upon  ;  and  1  well  remember  that  he  melancholy  termination  of  a  life, 
jiarticularly  dilated  on  a  system  of  compounded  of  no  common  ingre- 
education  which  he  had  long  been  diems,  but  which  was,  throughout  its 
arranging,  with  a  view  to  the  pro-  brief  duration,  one  ever-changing 
gressive  amelioration,  and,  as  he  scene  of  summer  brightness,  and 
hoped,  the  ultimate  perfection,  of  something  more  than  winter  gloom,— 
the  human  species.  He  had  applied  one  perpetual  contest  between  the 

himself  very  closely  to  the  considers-  ardency  and  independence  of  a  lofty 
tion  of  this  subject,  for  he  had  little  spirit,  and  the  sordidness  and  sla- 
idea  that  the  singular  tenets  which  yery  which  Uiat  spirit  had  imagined 
>vere  his  would  ever  come  into  re-  to  exist  all  around,  until  tbe  very 
pute  with  persons  whose  understand-  imagination  had  infected  its  own 
ing  had  passed  the  time  of  its  youth-  source  with  tlie  reality  of  what  at 
ful  plasticity,  and  had  settled  itself  first  was  perhaps  but  dreadeil. 
in  that  arbitrary  form  to  which  the  Through  all  the  enthusiasm  which 
World  8  selfish  prejudices  mould  it.  shone  out  in  every  word  poorSelwyii 
**  Itis  ou  the  tender  sapling/'  said  uttered  on  tbe  affairs  of  other  p€?ople, 
fie,  “  that  we  must  inscribe  what  we  there  was  no  great  difficulty,  to  one 
ficsire  to  see  dailv  more  leirible.  It  whohadmvooDortunities of  watching 
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him  lor  a  co'nstant  theme  of  self-re¬ 
proach.  “  1  have  a  silent  sorrow 
liere/*  he  would  sometimes  say  to 
me ;  ‘*and,  oh  !  with  how  little  of  that 
levity  with  w'hich  a  song  is  usually 
quot^  !  1  do  not  deserve  a  friend, 
he  continued,  “  for  I  do  not  know 
how  to  trust  one.  Yet  you  could 
not  assist  me ;  and  why  should  I 
oppress  you  with  the  sight  of  an 
immedicable  wound  ‘‘  I  see  it 
already,”  rejoined  I,  “  though  1  ps;r- 
ceive  not  the  weapon  which  has 
inflicted  it.  There  is  a  burden  on 
your  heart,  that  1  know  not  but  by 
your  crouching  and  sinking  under  it. 
Jt  must,  1  fear,  be  sustained  by  you 
alone ;  but  let  me  know  in  what 
words  I  may  encourage  you.  Tliere 
is  a  consolation  peculiar  to  every 
grief ;  but  till  the  disease  is  detected 
who  can  prescribe  a  remedy  ?” 

I  never  pressed  him  much  upon 
this  topic ;  and,  to  any  delicate 
mind,  this  backwardness  of  mine 
will  not  be  wonderful,  though,  per¬ 
haps,  it  becomes  a  friend  to  he  more 
urgent  than  1  was  in  ascertaining 
the  cause  of  a  sorrow  which  it  is 
possible  he  may  alleviate.  Selwyn's 
motive  for  such  impregnable  close¬ 
ness  as  he  preserved  in  the  affair 
which  I  shall  forthwith  explain,  is 
now  apparent  to  roe  through  the  in¬ 
sight  1  obtained  into  his  general 
character  ;  but  those  who  never  had 
this  insight,  though  they  knew  him 
from  his  childhoocl,  even  to  this  day 
disbelieve  my  explanation.  He  was 
deeply  “  imbued”  with  the  spirit  of 
romance,  and  he  would  needs  have 
hia  feelings  on  any  tender  subject, 
looked  on  either  reverentially  or  not 
at  all.  1  am  about  to  spea!k  rather 
freely  of  ray  poor  school-fellow,  but 
1  sliall  do  to  with  the  view  of  contri¬ 
buting  my  mite  towards  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  heart ; — he  is 
gone  ;  ray  censure  cannot  pain  him, 
and  the  truth  may  bench c  those  who 
stay  behind.  This  excuse  is  enough 
for  virtue,  and  therefore  for  him  ; 
for  Virtue  was  his  deity,  and  he  wor¬ 
shipped  her. 

i^wyn  had  been  early  accustom¬ 
ed  to  the  exaggeratetl  representations 
and  glowing  fictions  of  poetry.  This 
gave  him  very  naturally  a  Jove  of 
considering  all  things  in  the  abstract 
—of  separating  their  grosser  from 
their  more  ethereal  qualities-^and  of 
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building  his  speculations  upon  the 
latter  alone.  Whatever  were  the 
object  presented  to  his  view — what¬ 
ever  were  the  subject  he  itmlertook 
to  consider,  it  was  only  to  certain 
kleal,  at  least  very  remote  points, 
that  he  ever  directed  his  attention. 
In  viewing  a  picture,  he  would  de¬ 
scant  on  a  thousand  little  delicacies 
of  cflect  in  it,  that  must  have  utterly 
escaped  the  eye  of  a  common  obser¬ 
ver,  howsoever  well  versed  in  the 
technical  principles  of  judging,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  would  pass  with 
indifference  over  the  most  success¬ 
fully  elaborate  efforts  of  the  painter’s 
skill,  if  these  w'ere  by  any  means 
easily  disc  jverable.  In  reading,  he 
would  elicit  a  similar  eccentricity  of 
taste;  and  often  the  cadence  of  a 
lino,  the  propriety  of  a  single  epithet, 
or  the  disposition  of  the  members  of 
a  long  sentence,  would  affect  him 
with  more  admiration  than  the  most 
evidently  beautiful  passages,  whether 
in  prose  or  in  verse.  So  far,  indeed, 
did  he  carry  this  opinion,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  literary  composition,  that 
any  piece  which  he  found  deficient 
in  what  he  used  to  term  latent 
caloric,”  was  immediately  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  him  to  be  all  but  worthless. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
however,  that,  although  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  men — in  the  details  of 
history,  or  in  the  creations  of  fancy, 
he  readily  discovered  a  sufficiency  of 
that  lurking  beauty  to  engage  his 
most  attentive  regards,  he  seemed 
wholly  unable  to  apply  the  same  ex¬ 
tractive  power  thus  evinced  to  the 
occurrences  of  his  own  change¬ 
ful  life.  The  moment  be  began  to 
contemplate  himself,  and  the  petty 
realities  with  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  which  were  destined 
to  form  the  element,  as  it  were,  in 
which  he  existed,  his  penetration, 
his  taste,  his  enthusiasm,  was  at  an 
end ;  and  with  all  that  exquisitely- 
refined  sensibility  of  inward  excel¬ 
lence  above  attributed  to  him,  he 
thus  became  a  very  slave  to  external 
impressions,  for  he  never  could  sec 
himself  but  as  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  fool,  as  the  companion  m  the  un¬ 
worthy,  as  the  member  of  a  depraved 
mass  of  society,  as  the  dweller  in  a 
corrupt  and  sinful  world.  He  appa¬ 
rently  felt,  that  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
such  vilenesses  as  his  discemnieDt 
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f^licwed  him  lie  was  surroninled  by,  in^s  towarils  their  object  than  the 
was  the  same  thing  as  to  be  a  par-  generality  of  men  similarly  si* 
taker  in  them.  He  felt,  that  to  live  tuated.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  soine- 
ainiilst  corruption  was  to  be  corrupt-  what  ashamed  of  the  want  of  energy 
itl  •  and  the  self-abascincnt  which  which  so  long  withheld  him  from 
resulted  from  this  feeling  made  him  proceeding  towards  his  purpose,  and, 
look  with  as  much  disgust  and  con-  very  probably,  he  also  at  times  felt  a 
tiiiiptupon  his  own  doings  as  upon  something  like  despair,  owing  to  a 
tliose  of  any  one  else.  Whatever  of  strange  state  of  things  which  1  must 
romance  there  might  be  in  some  por*  explain. 

tion  of  his  thoughts  was  ridiculed  by  My  cousin,  Mary  W - ,  bad  been 

himself  as  being  out  of  place;  and,  bis  playfellow  from  the  infancy  of 
l)ccause  he  was  unable  to  keep  liis  them  both  ;  and  while  they  were 
soul  perpetually  exalted  to  its  utmost  yet  in  their  childhood,  all  who  knew 
th  vation,  he  would  often  let  it  gro-  them  took  pleasure  in  encouraging, 
vel  in  despair  amidst  the  most  com-  injudiciously  enough,  the  mutual 
mon  place  and  least  aspiring  of  me-  partiality  which  was  evident.  All 
(litaiions.  I  know  not  how  to  arrive  the  little  arts  of  girlish  flirtation  that 
at  the  sad  circumstance  of  his  histo-  she  was  equal  to  w'cre  commended 
ry,  hy  which  these  notions  of  his  on  every  occasion  ;  while,  as  to  him, 
were  so  materially  drawn  into  ac-  his  unconscious  g^lantry  was  laud- 
tion,  therefore  1  will  but  ask  the  ed  to  the  skies,  while  he  was  still  in 
reader,  how  a  spirit  so  constituted  as  petticoats.  However,  as  Mary  grew 
poor  Selwyn’s  might  be  expected  to  older,  and  the  same  highly-culpable 
display  itself  under  the  influence  of  system  of  excitement  was  pursued 
love  ?  Tlie  passion  was  neither  cul-  by  her  parents  as  to  Selwyn,  ner  un- 
pable  nor  hopeless,  at  least  unless  folding  sensibility  took  the  alarm, 
it  were  either  of  these  in  his  own  and  she  soon  conceived  an  undc- 
idca.  If  there  had  been  any  thing  finable  fear  of  him  which  even  bor- 
in  his  sentiments  towards  the  young  dered  on  aversion.  This  was  nalu* 
and  lovely  object  of  them,  which  an  ral  enough,  and  would  unquestion- 
lioiicst  or  prudent  man's  conscience  ably,  in  a  short  time,  have  passed 
would  reproach  him  with,  most  as-  away,  when  a  few  more  summers 
surcdly  1  should  have  had  the  con-  had  ripKjned  her  into  womanhood, 
fession  from  his  own  lips,  for,  in  Sel-  But  he  imagined  the  change  jwrma- 
wyn,  it  was  almost  a  fault  the  anxiety  nent ;  and  as  this  conviction  grew 
he  felt  lest  others  should  over-rate  on  him,  without  any  substantial 
his  merits  or  overlook  his  ifailings.  reason,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  all 
If  there  had  been  any  singular  dif-  his  good  sense  and  discernment  fail- 
hculty  in  obtaining  the  object  of  his  ed  to  remove  the  erroneous  impres- 
regard,  I  should  no  doubt  have  been  sion.  As  I  have  before  intimated, 
consulted,  for,  on  all  occasions  of  be  made  no  one  his  confldant ;  and 
perplexity,  he  flew  to  me,  beseeching  thus  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
niy  advice.  The  great  obstacle  to  remedv  ;  but  the  idea  still  preyed 
his  success  with  the  idol  of  his  heart  upon  bis  heart's  core  ;  and,  united 
was,  tliat  she  might  easily  have  been  with  a  tendency,  perhaps  liere<Utary, 
Won,  or,  at  least,  tliat  it  appeared  so,  to  raclaHcboly  and  consumption,  it 
though  he  had  never  avowetl  his  brought  him  very  early  to  the  close 
name;  and  the  want  of  interest  of  his  existence.  He  never  told  his. 
which  this  apparent  facility  threw  love, — at  first,  because  he  fancied  he 
over  the  story  of  his  love,  kept  the  had  not  sufficient  encouragement  ; 
Kcret  locked  up  from  me  in  his  and  afterwards,  because  he  knew 
bosom  as  closely  as  though  he  had  that  his  lot  was  too  transitory  to  be 
b^n  sworn  to  silence*  and  as  though  united  with  that  of  a  young  and 
1  had  not  been  his  dearest  and  olde&t  blooming  creature,  whom  he  could 
ipend.  He  couhl  not  bear  the  but  maxe  an  early  widow,  'fliia 
thought  of  being  regarded  by  me  as  part  of  his  story  must  now  for^  a 
^  lover  moving  regularly  on  towards  while  be  quitted,  that  a  subject  still 
|be  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  and  cn-  more  serious  may  again  come  under 
attaining  no  sublimer  or  purer  feel-  our  notice. 
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The  Dyin^ 

One  morning,  when  I  made  my 
usual  call  at  his  lodging,  the  woman 
of  the  house  informed  me  that  Mr 
Selwyn  was  very  far  gone,  and  she 
was  glad  1  had  come  in  time  to  see 
the  last.  1  was  thrilled  to  the  core 
with  this  unexpected  and  abrupt  in¬ 
timation,  and  as  1  hurried,  though 
softly,  up  stairs,  1  enquired  how  it 
was  that  so  sudden  a  change  had 
taken  place,  for  1  had  left  him  ex¬ 
tremely  elevated  in  spirits  but  the 
day  before,  and  in  apparently  better 
health  than  usual.  He  had  seemed  to 
be  gaining  strength, — he  had  sat  erect 
during  the  whole  of  a  long  conver¬ 
sation, — and  he  had  appeared,  when 
1  quitted  him,  as  fresh  and  vigorous 
as  at  first.  Indeed  that  fatal  Wed¬ 
nesday,  for  it  was  the  last  day  which 
he  saw  to  the  end,  had  given  me 
better  hopes  of  his  recovery  than  I 
had  ever  before  conceived  since  the 
very  commencement  of  his  decline. 
However,  as  1  learnt  from  his  land¬ 
lady,  he  had  applied  himself,  imme¬ 
diately  after  1  went  away,  to  the  ar- 
ranging  and  committing  to  paper  the 
whole  substance  of  our  previous  dis¬ 
putation,  which  I  need  hardly  say 
respected  the  affairs  of  eternity.  Our 
discussion  had  so  affected  him,  that 
he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  ar¬ 
ranged,  in  tangible  order,  all  that 
had  been  advanced  upon  either  side 
of  the  question  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  purposed  weighing  it  thorough¬ 
ly  ill  his  mind,  and  at  once  deter¬ 
mining  upon  the  belief  in  which  he 
would  die.  But  the  effort  w'as  too 
much  for  him,  in  his  exhausted 
state  ;  and  the  exhilaration,  or  ir¬ 
ritation  of  his  employment,  served 
only  to  accelerate  the  approach  of 
dissolution.  He  wrote  and  medita- 
teil,  without  intermission,  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when 
the  servant  of  the  house  called  him 
at  his  accustomed  hour  of  seven,  he 
had  not  slept  for  a  moment,  and  he 
lay  in  a  parching  fever.  He  had 
sent  for  me ;  but  as  our  whole  fami¬ 
ly  at  home  had  been  entertaining  a 
large  quadrille  party  until  four  that 
▼erv  morning,  not  a  soul  in  the  house 
could  be  wakened  by  the  knocking 
and  ringing  of  the  messenger  who 
had  been  dispatched  for  me.  On 
being  made  acquainted  with  this,  I 
felt  for  a  few  moments'  all  that 
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shame  and  self-reproach  which  lo 
often  arises  from  the  remembrance  of 

Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 
But  now  to  stem  rellection  each  a  crime. 

By  such  feelings  we  perhaps  often  do 
ourselves  injustice,  but  never,  1  k*. 
lieve,  any  injury.  It  is  frequently 
as  great  a  virtue  to  be  over-harsli 
with  ourselves,  as  to  pardon  the  of¬ 
fences  of  others. 

When  1  was  left  alone  with  my 
unfortunate  friend,  I  perceived  that 
his  situation  had  not  been  misrepre¬ 
sented.  He  was  evidently  vergiui; 
upon  the  grave ;  and  yet,  at  the  time 
of  my  entering,  he  just  woke  up 
from  a  sleep,  which  he  said  had  kcu 
very  agreeable,  though  light  and  se¬ 
veral  times  broken  by  strange  dreams. 
That  short  repose  of  Nature  had 
merely  recruited  her  decaying  jiowers 
for  one  last  exertion.  He  called  for 
a  little  water  ;  and  when  I  had  held 
him  up  till  he  swallowed  about  a 
table-spoon ful,  he  sunk  down  again 
on  his  pillow,  and  I  felt  assured  that, 
whatever  intellectual  part  he  might 
still  be  capable  of  acting,  his  bodily 
frame  was  from  that  time  to  rest  for 
ever.  I  asked  him  how  he  felt  after 
his  drink  ;  but  he  smiled,  as  if  to  say 
that  I  might  have  read  the  answer 
in  his  face.  The  liquid  had  been 
very  difficult  to  swallow,  as  is  al¬ 
ways  the  case  in  the  last  extremity  ; 
and  now,  at  intervals,  I  distinguish¬ 
ed  that  faint  gurgling  in  the  throat 
which  is  one  of  death's  surest  fore¬ 
runners.  **  You  have  had  some 
fever,"  1  said,  “  and  of  course,  my 
dear  Selwyn,  you  must  be  rather 
weak  after  it.  But  keep  yourself 
quiet,  and  I  will  stay  till  you  find 
ourself  better."  I  had  laid  hold  of 
is  hand ;  and  as  I  said  this,  his 
poor  worn  fingers  increased  their 
pressure  upon  mine ;  but  he  did  not 
speak  for  some  little  time.  AVhen  he 
recovereil  his  voice,  be  at  once  re¬ 
plied  to  my  last  observation,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  pause  there  tad 
been  * 

“It  is  kind  of  you  to  stay  with 
me,  for  your  attentions  cannot  ever 
be  repaid.  In  a  very  few  hours,  at 
most,  1  shall  be  no  more  to  you  than 
the  senseless  bed  on  which  1  lie* 
.His  voice  and  manner  were  too  im¬ 
pressive  for  bis  words  not  to  be  ere- 


iliud,  liowcvcr  sorrowfully.*  I.ilid  not 
aiu*u)i>t  to  deceive  him  as  to  liis  coii- 
ilition,  for  the  attempt  would  have 
l).en  worse  than  idle.  “  1  feel  my 
brain  very  busy,”  he  continued ;  “  I 
never  had  so  much  that  1  wished  to 
say,  and  so  little  time  to  say  it  in.” 
“  Rest  yourself,**  said  I ;  “  and  do 
not  fear  but  that  your  life  will  be 
loiiij  enough  yet  for  all  good  pur- 
j)Oscs.”  He  smiled  again,  at  my 
cvpiivocal  encouragement,  and  thus 
proceeded  :  “  I  do  not  wish  to  die, 
and  leave  no  memory  of  me  behind.  I 
liaveiiveda  life  unlike  that  of  others, 
and  1  hope  to  die  consistently  with 
myself.”  I  am  not  so  sure  as  you,” 
I  said,  “  that  we  are  to  give  up  all 
ljoi)e  yet;  but  surely,  my  dearest 
friend,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  com- 
])osing  yourself  to  await  ^at  destiny 
J  leaven  decrees  for  you.**  “  Again,” 
said  he,  “  do  you  wish  to  buoy  me 
up  with  that  chimerical  hope  of  a 
futurity  “  Oh,  Selwyn  !'*  1  re¬ 
joined,  **  let  me  beseech,  that,  in  your 
last  hour,  you  will  cling  no  longer 
to  those  errors,  to  those  falsehoods. 
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heard ;  for  your  prayers  will  as¬ 
cend  fVom  a 'heart  that  is  sinwre. 
pray,  Jlml  rtiay  Heaven  hear  you  !” 
He  dosed  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
ad  if  to  abstract  his  soul  from  all 
perception  of  external  things:  and 
then,  slowly  bringing  his  cold  hands 
together  upon  his  breast,  he  fervent- 
1/  prayed  t — “  Powers  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  !  although  you  hear  me  not, 
or' if  you  liear  me,  cannot  alter  your 
wise  designs  at  the  request  of  a  weak 
mortal,  1  have  a  pleasure  in  pouring 
out  the  last  drop  of  my  soul  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  your  infinite  wonders. 
1  am  resigning  all  sense  of  them ; 
and  I  wish  my  latest  consciousness 
to  be  mingled  with  gratitude  for 
my  past  existence,'  and  with  hope, 
that  if  1  again  know  life,  your  go^- 
ness  may  not  render  it  a  curse  to 
me.  Spirit  of  Omniscience,  of  Om¬ 
nipotence,  of  Infinity !  receive  my 
dissolving  elements ;  and  if  they,  or 
any  })art  of  them,  are  permitted  to 
retain  a  place  in  the  world  now 
closing  on  me,  let  them  exist  to 
bless  all — all  whom  1  leave  be- 


by  which  you  have  so  long  been  de-  hind  me  !’*  Vague  and  erroneous 
ceived.”  “  What  I”  he  cried ;  “  and  as  was  this  brief  prayer,  it  filled  me 
have  you  forgotten  the  words  of  that  with  a  divine  gratification,  for  I 
most  eloquent  of  Divines,  whom  you  saw  from  it,  that  however  the  dying 
delight  so  to  praise  and  to  cite  ?  Do  youth*s  intellect  might  have  wander* 
you  forget  that  he  bids  us  not  resign  ed,  his  feelings  were  still  true  to  re* 
in  sickness  the  belief  we  entertained  ligion.  Kven  at  that  sacred  mo* 
in  our  health  ?”  This  was  said  with  ment,  in  the  excess  of  my  joy,  I  re- 
many  interruptions,  from  the  weak-  membered  and  dwelt  with  delight 
ness  of  his  voice,  and  the  suffocating  upon  that  winning  artifice  of  child* 
rattle  that  grew  louder  and  louder,  hood,  which  often  makes  it  feign  ah 
as  his  breath  quickened  and  failed,  aversion,  where  there  is  nothing  but 
I  saw  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  the  tenderest  and  purest  love.  Many 
and  yet  it  seemed  cruel  to  agitate  and  many  a  time  have  1  seen  a  little 
him;  but  higher  thoughts  prevail-  rosy-lipped  cherub  of  a  child  hurry 
cd,  and  I  hurriedly  replied,  ‘f  Oh,  away  from  the  windUw  at  \ybtch  I 
never  call  yours  a  belief,  my  dearest  have  espied  her,  only  to  indulge  her 
of  friends  I  never  leave  us  to  fear  for  innocent  waywardness  by  peeping 
your  eternal  soul !  The  phantom  out  upon  me  from  another.  Yes, 
you  have  followed  must  vanish,  and  even  at  that  hour  of  sickness  and 
let  Heaven  shine  on  you.  Let  me  sorrow,  I  thought  of  this ;  for  it 
*^ow,  I  conjure  you,  receive  your  was  like  the  youthful  spirit  which 
confession  of  having  erred  from  the  flies  from  Faith,  but  still  looks  up 
only  right  way.  I^t  me  hear  your  at  Heaven  through  Charity.  “  Be- 
psrting  prayer  for  pardon  from  the  member,**  said  Selwyn,  “  I  am  firm 
^od  whom  your  doubts  have  offend-  to  the  end — remember,  1  do  not  1^- 
?  Prayer,”  said  he  ;  prayer !  lieve.**  The  energy  of  his  enuhda- 
3fid  will  it  please  you  if  I  pray  ?  I  tion,  in  this  last  sentence,  for  a  while 
*m  not  so  utiused  to  it  as  you  think  overpowered  him ;  and  he  lay  some 
®c.  But  my  God  is  not  the  God  minutes  in  a  stupor.  I  was  well 
you  Worship,  or  my  mode  of  wor-  contented  with  what  had  passed; 

is  not  such  as  yours.”  Yet,  and  thus  the  concluding  injunctf^ 
pray,  only  pray,  and  you  will  be  did  not  disconcert  me;  but,  in  the 
'  oi-  XVIII.  U  r 
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i-Kerr^  si  ixli«ce^  1  knric  hj  the 
bed-tide,  tzkl  besoa^t  of  the  Re* 
dectf  that  mj  frieod'i  biiod  pester 
x&i|^  still  be'enneed.  On  kk  re* 
▼ieiag  a  little,'  the  pbysieiac.  Her 
wfaoai  I  had  dismifd  the  icrrsBt  at 
me  fim  camhig,  was  quletlr  mtra- 
doeed  into  the  rosn.  He  lo^ed  at 
the  saJerer,  sod  asked  him  bow  he 
was.  ^  I  n  articalo  moctis,  ni  lallor, 
domine,” — wia  the  half  }ocalar  re* 
P^*  1 1  was  a  iorcible  iliTtstradoQ  of 

Bitoq's  admirabie  pasiaye  in  the 
Corsair,  exxiiDg, — 

Ajsd  these  ha  accerts  bad  a  soued  of 
mirth. 

As  if  the  !ast  he  cocic!  eejor  oc  earJ!:. 

Far  ocofTwim, — la  a  far  different 
roirit,  did  the  worthy  Doctor  reply, 
tAoagh  using  the  same  scholtftic 
tooeue.  Reqmiexsi,  that  awful  pre* 
fcripcion  which  the  students  of  a 
pabHc  mfixmary  know  well  bow  to 
interpret,  was  lengthened  by  that 
excellent  and  chariuble  man  into  the 
I^uiestat  ia  auee  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  tombs.  TW  allosioD  was  under* 
stood  by  the  fast-expiring  patient, 
and  be  acknowledged  its  propriety 
by  a  look  of  calm  sadsfactioD. 

In  half-ai>> boor’s  time  bis  hands 
oeowd  to  creep  owrr  the  bed*clotbes, 
and  hk  eyes  were  tamed  upwards 
almost  nnceasiDgly.  Yet  at  interrals 
be  attempted  to  speak  ;  and,  after 
many  rain  endearoors,  be  succeeded 
in  maidDg  the  first  arowtl  of  hts  sen* 
timeots  with  regard  to  my  yoong 
cousin.  Nerer  was  such  a  confession 
made  at  soch  a  crisk,  for  the  first 
and  only  dme.  For  lerertl  minutes 
a  beokmaot,  yet  melancholy  smile, 
hosered  aboot  bk  face  ;  but  it  yiHd* 
cd  soon  to  an  expression  of  despair, 
and  hk  whitening  lips  faintly  utter¬ 
ed,  **  Mary.**  1  bstened  again,  and 
rtill  “  Mary,**  was  all  that  1 

could  dktingakb.  Bot  after  he  had 
lain  widiont  efihrt  for  about  fire 
minutes,  as  if  preparing  himself  for 
one  ei^t  struggle  against  the  d^li- 
Vf  which  oppressed  him,  he  said  dis¬ 
tinctly,  yet  without  much  fervency, 
“  her— I  thought  of  her— to  the 

last."*  He  appeared  to  have  doubted 
of  hk  being  equal  to  to  long  a  ten* 
Mioe,  unless  be  husbanded  hk  fleet¬ 
ing  stnngtb.  But  perceiving  him¬ 
self  still  able  to  speak,'  be  cried  out 
with  much  ardour,  Ob  !  that  she 


could  look  on  me,  is  I  dk  T  I 
m  the  deepest  perplexity,  t  tcuii 
not  bear  the  thought  of  letvl::^  bir: ; 
but  1  knew  that  none  be:  mnelf 
could  prevail  on  Mary  to  take  a  par. 
in  the  sad  scene.  I  soon  deternf-- 
ed.  Her  mother’s  bouse  was  wiila 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  piar. 

1  bade  the  landlady,  who  was  sc^ir.g 
Hke  a  child,  to  tit  down  by  the  ; 
and  I  rushed  oat  into  the  iretr:,  m’!- 
ning  with  all  my  speed  to  Mrs  W.  ?. 
Mary  had  just  come  bcxne  fron:  i 
walk,  and  1  found  her  on  the  soti 
with  her  bonnet  on.  “  Mary,”  si-  i 
I,  “  you  must  come  widi  tee  to  i 
person  on  hb  deathbed.**  She  r.ir:- 
ed  pale,  but  I  bade  her  fear  nothlrr, 
and  come  widx  me.  On  the  way,  I 
gradually,  or  at  least  with  as  llrJe 
abruptness  as  the  time  and  circerr- 
stances  made  possible,  apprisel  her 
of  poor  Selwyn’s  earnest  request.  I 
felt  her  lean  heavily  on  my  arm  for 
a  few  moments,  and  tremble  Tery 
much  ;  but  she  tdll  hastened  oc  with 
roe,  and  we  arrived  at  the  bouse.  I 
had  left  the  street-door  open,  so  that 
we  went  up  stairs  without  a  eo- 
inentY  delay.  I  bad  great  difficuhy 
in  supporting  her  up  the  las:  few 
steps  ;  and  as  she  had  long  ago  been 
unsuspected  of  any  partiality  for  the 
poor  youth  who  was  dying,  I  could 
not  account  for  the  excess  of  her 
emoCioii. 

^Yhen  we  entered  tbe  chamber, 
the  tottered  to  the  bed  of  death,  and 
sat  down  with  her  face  towards  him. 
He  was  not  yet  gone,  and  though 
they  aki  he  had  been  insensible  erer 
since  1  left  him,  be  now  lowered  his 
upturned  eyes,  and  fixed  them  stead¬ 
fastly  upon  the  pallid  countenan^ 
that  hung  over  him.  All  thought 
seemed,  however,  for  a  while,  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  long  and  laborious  re- 
spirackm,  after  which  be  once  more 
snowed  signs  of  recognition. 
tinctly  aw  him  smile,  and  hb  whole 
face  was  for  that  moment  ovei  spread 
with  a  lambent  light.  It  was  the 
last  effulgence  of  bk  ethereal  som, 
for  bk  visage  then  quickly  darkened, 
like  clouds  after  sunset.  Mary 
thought  hhn  dead,  and  threw  off  wl 
restraint.  She  dong  to  hb  ewd 
lipt,  as  though  she  would  breaine 
her  own  life  into  them.  Her 
were  flowing  over  hb  cheek,  whicn 
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uiicwoc  dtraib-  Once 
xrisc  b^»ed,  almost  coovuhive- 
.T  I  irx>p«:d  his  ri^bt  hand,  and 
Tzrx'l  iHT  eves.  Thete  was  a 
ictind,  like  the  nxsdlBg  of  a 
-r4.-:rJ^  from  a  brake ;  and  1  knew, 
:?  *Jie  babbling;  Dcise  that  followed, 
Jid  ^nJ'Sdllr  dwiadled  into  siknce, 
.lii  peer  SelvTo  was  X20  longer  in 
•Ji  j  aorU  of  trouble. 

Mtrv  ahricked  and  fainted ;  but 
:ur  aetnorv  soon  returned,  even  be» 
I  had  removed  her  from  die 
..rpse. 

“  Oh,  Harrv  !  1  loved  him  !  and 
hc’i  zoc£ !  he’s  gone  She  said 
'Jls,  aiid  hid  her  ^ice  on  my  bosom. 
Fgor  1  1  looked  at  her,  and  re* 
:oen:bered  her  a  litde  merry  blue* 
fved  baby  on  her  mother’s  knee, — 1 
:?2sec:bCTed  her  an  airy  little  sprite. 


with  the  same  blue  eyes,  but  more 
expressive,  boundiwg  %bdy  over  the 
ra^a  grass-plat, — I  remembered 
ber,  too.  as  the  blushing  young 
maiden,  whom  no  youth  dare  hope 
to  win  ;  and  now  1  saw  her  in  sobs 
and  tears  of  agony  by  the  side  of  her 
iorer's  corpse, — by  the  corpse  of  him 
whom  she  had  lov^  with  ail  the  fer¬ 
vour  and  the  parity  of  a  woman’s 
nrsc  nfeccion. 

kiy  own  weakness  was  for  a  long 
time  too  great  to  admit  of  uy  re* 
proving  ber’a  “  Be  comi'orted, 
Mary/''  was  what  at  last  escaped  me. 
“  Ketaember  this  is  not  die  only 
world.  Be  comforted, —  you  wiU 
meet  him  in  heaven.” 

And,  God  knows,  I  spoke  nothing 
but  the  tniib. 
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LONDON. 


This  work  is  one  of  a  very  nu* 
scrooi  class ;  and  as  it  does  not  fall 
>hort  of  the  average  standard  of 
men'.,  we  cannot  refuse  it  some 
pnise.  To  say  truth,  it  is  not  the 
:3v«:  forcibly  written  that  we  could 
i!is:a::ce  among  the  novels  of  the 
dsT ;  but  it  is  not  defident  in  wit, 
ib^h  of  rather  a  quiet  order,  nor 
bv^rest,  though  certainly  not  of 
the  Terr  intensett  kind.  According 
to  the  fashion  now  lamentably  pre* 
valent,  the  author  has  seasoned  his 
with  a  quantum  suff.  of  indi* 
prejudice  on  such  subjects  as 
pohdcal  economy,  literature,  and  a 
variety  of  other  topics,  not  a  little 
the  reach  of  a  novelist’s  souL 
^ven  chemistry,  poor  chemistry ! 
'*hich  is  likely  to  undergo  so  proui- 
inous  a  revolution  in  our  good  city, 
^ce  the  imagination  of  the  fair  sex 
hu  been  let  loose  upon  the  profundi- 
ues  of  Dr  Hope,--even  chemistry 
*nust  not  escape,  it  seems,  the  meta- 
iDorphoong  touch  of  the  author  of 
Granby’s  magic  pen  ;  and,  in  conse* 
we  are  gravely  informed, — 
™  is,  we  are  told  in  earnest, 
though  certainly  during  a  light  con* 
^wtion, — that  Lady  Harriet,  a  high 
hl^,  is  u^  to  divert  herself  with 
iid^ng  nitrous  acid  gas, — a  gas 
'vhich  most  indubitably  would  eat 
t'Ui  the  lungs  of  any  one  who  had 


not  completdy  triumphed  over  all 
chemical  affinity.  But  perhaps  this 
was  a  trick  of  the  printer’s  devil, 
who  being  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of 
his  iufen^  tribe,  save  in  “  words, 
words,  words,”  as  Hamlet  says,  took 
this  opportunity  of  throwing  his  bet¬ 
ters  into  ridicule,  by  substituting 
acid  for  oxyde. 

The  minor  morality  of  these  vo¬ 
lumes  is  far  less  objectionable.  In¬ 
terspersed,  at  due  intervals,  are 
found  many  excellent  epitomes  of 
the  most  correct  and  genertlly-re* 
ceived  opinions,  upon  matters  of 
more  or  less  importance  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  social  life.  On  waltxing,  for 
instance,  that  bone  of  ceaseless  con¬ 
tention,  there  are  these  few  pithy 
and  clear-thought  sentences: 

It  seems  to  me,  that  no  {^recite  rule  of 
correctness  or  iocoiTectoess  can  be  laid 
down,  that  shall  apply  equally  to  every 
person.  It  is  very  much  a  matter  ot' 
feeling.  Those  who  engage  in  it  with 
their  scruples  still  unsat Uied,  act,  1 
think,  iuipcoperly  ;  and  1  must  confess, 
that  1  never  like  waltzing  writh  any  lady 
that  is  prudish  about  it.  If  she  is  doubt- 
fbl  whether  she  does  right  in  waltang, 
the  oertsinly  ought  not  to  waltz  at  all. 

Female  pedantry  is  reproved  in  no 
very  indulgent  tone ;  but  the  reproof 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  lady,  and 
therefore  we  are  willing  to  believe 
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oiirselvcs  justified  in  extracting  the  and  in  beauty.  Had  it  not  been  for  tla* 
passage,  for  the  beiic6t  of  our  fair  cool  grey  tint  which  slightly  min^rlcdM  uh 
readers, — seeing  that  they  arc  to  con-  every  object,  the  brightness  was  almost 
sider  it  as  transcribed  from  the  lips  ^hat  of  noon.  But  the  life,  the  bustle,  the 
of  a  moralising  (and  somewhat  cri-  din,  the  flowing  tide  of  human  exist- 

tical)  sister.  ence,  were  all  wanting  to  complete  the  si. 

■  /  *  ...  ,  militude.  All  was  hushed  and  silent;  and 

I  have  no  mercy  ui»n  female  pedants ;  „ighy.  receptacle  of  human  being., 

and  they  ^  insuHfcrablc  pedants.  They  ^.^jeh  »  few  short  hours  would  wake  imo 
arc  so  tcchnica  !  so  professional !  I  omid  , 

very  generously  have  pardoned  their  city  of  the  dead. 

knowing  a  great  drai  more  than  myself.  There  was  little  to  break  this  solemn 
but  their  mai^r  of  showing  *^''^**  quite  illusion.  Around  w’erc  the  monument.s 
oppressive.  To  hear  them  talk  of  music,  ^  ^uman  exertion,  but  the  hands  wliicl. 
tor  mstaoee !  You  could  not  mention  an  ,hem  were  no  longer  there.  Pew, 

air.  but  they  either  asked  you  or  told  you  jf  ^  symptoms  of  life.  No 

wl»t  k^  it  was  m.  1  hey  11  talk  to  you  sounds  were  heard  but  the  heavy  creaking 
about  the  “  chromauc  colouring  of  ^  ar.  ^  twittiiiig  of  an 

peggio  iiass^e,  ’  and  a  «  oiolioo  in  B  flat  occasional  sparrow ;  the  munutonous  tunc 
nuijor,  moetalating  into  D.  Then,  n  , he  drowsy  watchman,  and  the  dis. 
drawing  with  them  is  always  aprops  of  ^he  retiring  carriage,  fading 

■  m’’ o’  on  the  ear,  till  it  melted  intosilence ;  and 

hghta,  and  “  vanishing  points  j’  and-  the  eye  that  searched  for  living  object., 

oh,  Its  dre^ful_m  one  short-no,  I  on  nothing  but  the  grim  grcat.iiaud 
beg  their  pardons_m  one  long  week,  I  of  night,  muffled  up  into  a„ 

urns  lectured  out  of  as  much  love  for  the  “  prance  of  doubtful  character  botwccii 

arts  as  1  had  laid  up  in  the  ten  years  nre-  .  .  i  i  j-  s-  •  i. 

^  bear  and  man,  and  scarcely  distinguish- 

^  ^  able,  by  the  colour  of  his  dress,  from  the 

The  scenery  of  the  piece  is  not  brown  flags  along  which  he  sauntered. 

very  grand,  for  the  author  has  not 

bestowed  much  time  on  it.  How-  Here  is  another  sketch  of  a  simi- 
ever,  he  has  done  enough  to  show  which  we  hope  will  also 

that  he  is  no  feeble  delineator  of  Na-  its  attractions,  for  those,  at 

ture*s  aspect,  whether  in  town  or  in  least,  who  have  not  seen  the  ori- 
the  country.  The  following  picture  ginal. 
of  Oxford-Street  at  sunrise  may  „  ,  ,  ^ 

pve  to  our  countrymen  who  have  UilrSghfaro  that  4  no 

fbi^  P  thoroughfare  at  certain  fashionable  hours 

Babylon  the  Great,  a  pretty  cor-  ^Bond-street  now  looked  like  what  it  is 
rect  idea  of  that  huge  monster  before  we  should  think  it,  were  wc 

waking.  blinded  by  name  and  fashion.— an 

Aiter  a  short  reverie  of  the  purest  sa-  ugly,  narrow,  crooked  street,  without  half 
tisfaction,  he  left  the  ball,  and  sallied  out  the  real  pretensions  of  many  others  of 
into  the  fresh  cool  air  of  a  summer  mom-  minor  note.  But  how  are  the  mighty 
ing— suddenly  (massing  from  the  red  glare  fallen  !  Bond-street,  where  be  yinir 
of  lamp-light  to  the  clear*sober  brightness  throngs  now— your  stanhopes,  your  ca- 
of  returning  day.  He  walked  cheerfully  briolets,  and  your  coroneted  coaches,  that 
onward,  ref^hed  and  exhilarated  by  the  were  wont  to  set  the  pavement  in  a  roar  ? 
air  of  morning,  and  interested  with  the  Not  one  to  mark  your  own  emptiness ! 
•oenc  around  him.  It  was  broad  day-  Quite  crest-fallen.  Where  be  your  loun- 
light,  and  he  viewed  the  town  under  an  gets  ?  (so  called,  says  an  erudite  French- 
aspeot  in  which  It  is  alike  presented  to  the  man,  from  the  “  lounge”  or  “  lunch,” 
late.rciiring  votary  of  pleasure  and  to  the  whi<^  they  eat  at  the  pastry-cooks.)  G^’ 
early  vising  sons  of  business.  Hestoppedon  —all  gone;  ftir  in  .some  favoured  wiWi 
■•he  pavement  of  Oxford-street,  to  contem-  snapping  their  percussion-locks  at  t^‘ 
plate  she  eilbct.  The  whole  extmt  of  that  terrified  tensntt  of  the  brake*  And,  I** 
long  vista,  unclouded  by  the  mid-day  place  qf  these  omamentsl  personag*?^' 
smoke,  was  distmcUy  visible  to  his  eye  at  swinging  t^eir  “  fssbionable  length  of 
once.  The  houses  shrunk  to  half  their  Itnab”  in  slpw  and  solemn  saunter,—* 
spqu,  while  the  few  visible  spirev  of  the  ad-  jjave,  spare,  professional  men  in  black, 
jacent  churches  seemed  to  rise  less  dis-  with  half-gaiters  and  green  umbrellas, 
tant  than  before,  gaily  tipped  with  early  patter  along  with  a  business-like  air ; 
sunshine,  and  much  diminished  in  ap-  a  few  “  lean,  unwashed  artificers,”  shuffle 
parent  stei  but  hdghtbicd  in  distinctness  nbout  with  thek  hands  in  their  pockets ; 
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county  forth  with.  There  Becins  to 
be  a  lingering  hojK)  in  the  breast  of 
his  present  Lordship,  that  General 
Granby,  who  is  the  sole  witness 
against  Tyrrers  right,  and  who  has 
pledged  himself  not  to  use  his  infor¬ 
mation  till  the  death  of  Lord  Mai  ton, 
will  not  survive  him,  and  that  the 
secret,  by  some  propitious  accident, 
may  be  buried  in  nis  grave.  But 
the  event  proves  otherwise:  General 
his  parents,  and  that,  too,  without  Granby  dies,  and  even  before  the 
rc<]uiring  of  him  to  engage  iu  any  funeral,  at  which,  in  token  of  for- 
profcssioii.  Caroline  Jerrayn,  daugh-  giveness  for  his  Lordship’s  intended 
tiT  of  Sir  Thomas,  a  parliamentary  fraud  upon  young  Henry,  he  requests 
baronet,  has  been  educated  in  close  Innij  by  his  will,  to  attend  ;  the 
companionship  with  Henry  ;  but  at  nephew  is  made  acquainted  with  his 
the  oi)ening  of  the  first  volume,  a  claim,  and  directed  to  the  bureau 
rupture  between  the  Jermyns  and  where  ail  his  proofs  are  deposited, 
the  Granbies  is  brought  about  by  Soon  after  the  funeral,  Lord  Malton 
the  pride  and  the  mercenary  disposi-  dies  also,  apparently  from  vexation 
tion  of  Caroline’s  mother.  Lady  Jer-  at  the  recent  discovery.  He  leaves 
inyn,  who,  with  the  acuteness  na-  an  old  will,  which  he  cancelled  some 
tural  to  her  sex,  in  all  love-matters,  time  before  his  death  ;  but  as  it  pur-^ 
has  perceived  the  intimacy  of  the  ported  to  bequeath  all  his  personalty 
young  people  to  be  softening  into  an  to  Tyrrel,  and  as  Tyrrel  was  in  the 
attachment,  little  favouring  her  high  most  wretched  state  of  indigence, 
views  for  her  daughter,  the  reputed  Henry  Granby,  now  Lord  Malton, 
heiress  of  Brackingsley.  Theconse-  notwithstanding  the  brutality  with 
quence  of  this  Capulet  and  Monta-  which  he  had  been  treated  by 
gue-like  disunion,  is  a  coldness  on  Tyrrel,  determined  on  fulfilling  the 
the  Juliet’s  part,  which  is  remarked  late  Lord's  original  intention,  how« 
by  the  young  Romeo  with  no  slight  ever  changed  byTyrrel's  sub^quent 
indignation.  Then  ensues  a  ilirta-  misconduct.  This  unfortunate  man 
tion  between  Caroline  and  two  or  at  last  destroys  himself,  after  leav- 
three  of  the  fine  gentlemen  who  are  ing,  by  way  of  atonement  for  the 
brought  before  us ;  and  especially  innumerable  atrocities  of  his  life,  a 
between  her  and  Tyrrel,  wlio,  by  the  written  exculpation  of  Henry  Gran- 
bye,  owes  much  of  her  attentions  to  by,  from  certain  charges  he  had  for- 
Inm  to  the  circumstance  of  hi^  inerly  preferred  against  him^  to 
being  young  Granby's  first  cousin*  estrange  the  affections  of  Caroline, 


Granby 

v.hilc  i)crh;*l)s,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
fla^s,  struts  some  aspiring  errand-boy, 
tliat  “  in  the  merry  month  of  May” 
wjuld  Itavc  scudded  along  the  edge  of  the 
curb-slone. 

Having  thus  given  an  idea  of  the 
general  character  of  this  novel,  we 
will  venture  on  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
story.  Henry  Granby,  the  hero,  is 
nephew  to  General  Granby,  who  has 
brought  him  up  since  the  death  of 


She  is  subsequently  found  to  be  ena-  towards  h^  first  lover,  and  first  Iove» 
moured  of  Courtenay »  a  youth  whom  In  this  position  of  affairs,  there  is  up 
he  saves  from  becoming  the  prey  of  longer  any  serious  obstacle  to  the 
1  yrrel,  who,  before  the  tale  is  con-  consummation  of  their  happiness^ 
eluded,  has  almost  every  crime  or  and,  “  argal,"  they  are  married, 
criminal  disposition  imputed  to  him  Then,  very  opportunely,  Madar.ie 
that  one  can  imagine  in  the  charac-  Cottin’s  gloomy  excuse  for  closing 
ter  of  a  devil.  This  Tyrrel  is  a  na-  her  sweet  story  of  Elbsabeth  is 
tural  son  of  Lord  Malton’s,  but  the  quoted  in  the  very  words  of  the  ori- 
fact  of  his  illegitimacy  not  being  ge-  ginal  French.  This  is  rather  too 
nerally  known,  ire  is  the  supposed  commonplace.  There  is,  moreover, 
heir  to  his  Lordship's  title  and  a  whole  character  of  the  most  corn- 
estates.  But  he  hipiself  is  aware  of  monplace  and  irrelevant  description. 
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young  lady  arc  certainly  a  sly  hit  at 
the  sex  in  general.  The  refined  au¬ 
thor  of  Granby  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  not  more  than  one  lady 
in  four  is  worth  addressing.  Poor 
Courtenay,  the  pigeon  we  have  allu¬ 
ded  to  as  having  been  set  down  for 
plucking  by  the  black-leg  Tyrrel, 
shews  a  remarkable  versatility  of  af¬ 
fection,  for  no  sooner  is  he  assured  of 
his  hopelessness  with  Caroline,  than 
he  philosophically  says  of  Lady 
Emily,  hU  admirer,  “  1  must  endea¬ 
vour  to  attach  myself  to  her.*"  The 
minutiffi  of  the  plot  are  not  very  nu¬ 
merous,  but,  for  their  paucity,  they 
are  tolerably  perplexing.  The  short 
announcements  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sonie,  preceding  their  respective  en¬ 
tries,  are  given  spiritedly,  and  are 
well  written  up  to  through  the  work. 
The  extract  with  which  we  shall 
conclude  this  notice  affords  a  fa¬ 
vourable  view  of  the  author’s  de¬ 
scriptive  and  pathetic  powers.  It 
relates  the  deatn  of  General  Granby, 
who,  before  sinking  into  insensibility, 
has  desired  that  his  nephew  may  be 
sent  for  witliout  delay.  Henry 
Granby,  on  receiving  the  summons 
at  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
dispel  the  gloom  which  had  come 
over  him  ever  since  the  quarrel  with 
Caroline,  hastened  to  England,  and 
is  thus  described  on  his  arrival  at 
Ashton,  his  uncle’s  residence : 

It  was  a  fine,  but  melancholy  day  ;  one 
of  those  which  this  cloudy  climate  rare¬ 
ly  affords,  but  which,  when  it  comes,  is 
apt  to  temper  our  admiration  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  feeling  of  gentle  sadness.  Not  a 
cloud  m  as  to  be  seen,  to  relieve  and 
brighten  by  its  contrast  the  monotonous 
expanse  of  dull,  deep,  greyish  blue.  Not 
a  breexe  was  heard  to  rustle  through 
the  trees ;  scarce  a  sound  disturbed  the 
silence,  except  the  sky-lark  twittering  on 
high,  you  knew  not  where,  and  the  long- 
drawn  chirrup  of  the  grasshopper.  A 
thin  haze,  which  was  spread  over  the 
landscape,  gave  a  gloomy  indistinctness 
to  the  distance,  and  deepened  the  flat  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  dark-green  trees.  There 
was  a  general,  unrelieved,  dull  light ;  so 
that,  unless  when  looking  at  your  own 
shadow,  you  might  have  almost  ques- 
tioiied  the  reality  of  the  sunshine ;  and 
you  might  have  thought  the  landscape 
cold,  were  not  your  ideas  otherwise  di¬ 
verted,  by  the  enervating  heat  that  pour¬ 
ed  down  from  the  luminary  above  you. 

The  scene  conveyed  a  sentiment  of 


gloom  to  the  mind  of  Granby, —who  per. 
haps  was  predis|x»sod,  by  the  depressing 
object  of  hks  return,  to  seek  footl  for  me. 
lancholy.  He  walked  on  slowly,  ^^ith 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  till,  on  turniii«' 
a  well-remembered  corner,  the  house  apt 
peared  immediately  before  him,  and  he 
raised  his  head  to  look  at  it.  The  shut¬ 
ters  had  been  closed  to  keep  out  the  sun. 
shine,  which  gave  it  a  deserted  air.  It 
looked  to  Granby  like  the  mansion  of 
death ;  and  as  he  gazed  upon  the  well, 
known  window  of  his  uncle's  room,  he 
shuddered  to  think  how  soon  he  might 
be  told,  that  this  room  contained  the 
corpse  of  one  so  justly  dear  to  him. 

He  involuntarily  stopped  as  the  thought 
arose,  and  dreaded  to  advance  and  learn  the 
worst ;  but  after  a  brief  internal  struggle, 
he  pressed  onw'ard  with  a  quickened  patx*. 
Still  he  saw'  no  face  that  he  knew',  and 
heard  no  sound  familiar  to  him,  till,  as  he 
w'as  almost  at  the  door,  an  old  favourite 
dog  of  his  uncle*s  came  bounding  round 
the  comer  with  a  loud  angry  bark,  which, 
on  recognising  Granby,  he  instantly  soft¬ 
ened  into  a  fondling  whine,  and  writhed 
himself  into  many  an  expressive  gesture 
of  greeting. 

Granby  could  not  forbear,  however  occu¬ 
pied  with  other  thoughts,  from  bestowing 
a  short  caress  on  his  first  w'elcomer,  and 
then  looking  up,  saw  one  of  the  shutters 
partially  unclo^,  and  a  female  head  ap¬ 
pear  through  the  chink.  In  an  instant 
he  was  at  the  door  with  his  hand  on  the 
bell,  doubtful  whether  he  should  venture 
to  ring.  He  removed  his  hand,  for  he 
heard  the  low  pattering  of  feet  in  the  hall 
within  :  the  door  was  carefully  opened : 
and  behind  it,  as  he  entered,  was  Mrs 
Bobins,  the  old  housekeeper,  with  a  face 
that  struggled  between  pleasure  at  seeing 
him,  and  grief  for  the  cause  of  his  return. 

“  Is  my  uncle  alive  were  Granby’s 
first  words,  and  they  were  altered  in  a 
tremulous  whisper. 

“  ’Tis  all  we  can  say,”  replied  Mrs 
Robins;  “  but,  thank  God,  Mr  Henrj’, 
we  can  say  that.” 

I  am  anxious,”  said  he,  “  to  sec 
him.'  Is  he  sensible  ?  Does  he  expect 
me?” 

.  “  Yes,  Sir,  he  does,  I  am  pretty  sure, 
for  I  told  him  myself  that  you 
be  back  soon ;  and  he  made  signs,  as  if 
to  understand  me.  But  I  think  I  had 
better  prepare  him  for  It,  If  you  plcw^» 
Sir.*  Will  you  just  walk  in  here  ?”  aoa 
she  opened  the  door  of  the  room  m 
whidi  he  and  his  uncle  used  to  sit. 

It  was  almost  dark,  the  shutters  being 
closed  to  exclude  the  sun.  He  half 
ed  one  of  them,  and  as  the  light  pom«" 
in,  looked  around  with  moumftU  intcrc” 
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on  the  desolate  apartment.  Every  thing 
in  it  reminded  him  of  times  that  had  been, 
and  now,  he  feared,  never  would  return. 
There  was  his  uncle's  chair  in  the  spot  in 
hich  he  always  sat,  and  another  placed 
opjwsite,  as  if  for  himself,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  small  Pembroke  table.  On 
that  Uble  lay  tlie  last  newspaper  that  his 
uncle  had  been  reading — perhaiw  the  last 
he  ever  would  read— marking  by  a  day 
advance  the  date  of  his  first  illness  ; 
and  near  it  was  an  accumulation  of  un¬ 
ioned  papers  that  had  arrived  since, 
and  several  sealed  letters  in  well-known 
hands.  On  the  chimney-piece  was  a  small 
old.fashioncd  clock, — the  last  appeal  from 
all  other  clocks  and  watches  in  the  house, 
which  his  uncle,  with  scrupulous  punc¬ 
tuality,  always  wound  up  with  bis  own 
hand.  It  hud  now  stopp^— a  mute  pre- 
dieter  of  the  fate  of  him  to  whose  diaily 
care  it  owed  its  motion. 

Each  of  these  trifling  features  in  the 
scene  before  him  conveyed  to  Granby  its 
jwriion  of  sorrowful  remembrance ;  and 
he  continued  sadly  to  dw’ell  upon  them, 
hen  the  door  was  gently  opened,  and 
Mrs  Robins,  with  a  few  low  w'ords,  in¬ 
timated  that  she  was  ready  to  conduct 
him  to  his  uncle's  chamber.  He  follow’ed 
her  in  silence,  treading  still  softer  and  softer 
us  he  approached  the  room.  She  unclosed 
the  door,  and  he  entered ;  and  as  she 
told  his  name,  he  heard  from  the  bed  a 
faint  inarticulate  exclamation,  which 
shocked  him,  from  its  utter  want  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  usual  tone  of  his  uncle's 
voice. 

The  room  w’as  darkened  by  the  win- 
dow-curtains  being  drawn,  and  it  was 
some  minutes  before  Henry  could  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  the  altered  being  that  lay 
stretched  before  him  on  the  bed,— now 
the  wreck  even  of  that  pale  docrepid  per- 
wn  that  he  had  seen  a  few  weeks  before. 
He  feebly  returned  the  pressure  of  his 
oephew's  hand,  and  turned  his  glazed 
^ves  upon  him  with  a  faint  expression  of 
glad  recognition.  He  tried  to  speak,  but 
Could  not  express  himself  distinctly.  See¬ 
ing  that  he  failed  in  makings  himself 
uoderstood,  he  motioned  Henry  to  sit  be¬ 
side  him. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  latter 
could  speak,  for  his  tears  flowed  fast,  and 
"ould  not  be  restrained.  When  he  did 
*pcak,  he  could  say  little.  Hope  of  re- 
‘^v’cry  he  durst  not  breathe,  for  be  saw 
the  hand  of  death  was  upon  his 
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his  presence,  and  he  administered,  with 
affecting  solemnity,  the  last  consolations 
of  religion  to  the  aged  and  dying  man. 

After  this,  the  sufferer  sunk  into  a 
state  of  stupor,  in  which  he  continued 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  were  about  to  pass,  by  an  easy  transi¬ 
tion,  from  insensibility  to  death  ;  but  he 
revived  again,  and  was  awakened  to  an 
increasing  consciousness  of  what  was 
passing  around  him.  A  feeling  of  inter¬ 
est  and  anxiety  seemed  at  one  time  to 
agitate  his  features.  He  pressed  his 
nephew's  hand  as  strongly  as  his  feeble 
strength  would  permit,  and  earnestly  ut¬ 
tered,  at  several  successive  times,  expres¬ 
sions  which  were  scarcely  articulate,  hut 
in  which  Henry  thought  he  distinguished 
the  words  “  open,”  or  “  oaken  bureau.*’ 
He  thought  these  expressions  were  in¬ 
tended  to  refer  to  the  place  in  which  the 
will  was  kept ;  and  by  a  look,  and  a  few 
short  words,  he  signified  his  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  his  uncle's  meaning.  The  old 
man,  upon  this,  seemed  satisfied  and  re¬ 
signed,  and  appeared  once  more  to  ab¬ 
stract  himself  from  worldly  thoughts, 
and  prepare  his  .spirit  for  its  momentous 
flight. 

The  physician  came  again,  but  soon 
turned  away  with  a  saddened  brow  ;  and 
as  Henry  followed  him  from  the  room, 
and  pressed  his  eager  inquiries,  whispered 
gently,  that  hope  was  post. 

Night  approached,  and  brought  with 
it  no  amendment.  The  household  had 
been  fatigued  with  constant  previous  at¬ 
tendance,  and  therefore  Henry,  after 
snatching  a  short  repose  in  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  resolv^  to  watch  alone  by 
his  uncle's  side  until  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  He  was  left  alone  with  him  a  little 
before  midnight,  and  sat  by  his  side  with 
one  hand  grasped  in  his.  The  rest  of 
the  bouse  was  still  as  death,  and  no  sound 
was  audible  within  the  chamber  but  the 
ticking  of  a  watch,  and  the  low  |)erturbed 
l>reathings  of  the  aged  suff'erer.  This 
last  sound  became  gradually  less  and  less 
audible,  and  at  times  appeared  to  cease 
entirely ;  so  that  Granby  hardly  knew  if 
life  remained,  and  inclined  his  ear  towards 
him,  and  touched  the  pulse  with  anxious 
dread)  to  ascertain  its  motion. 

Midnight  was  past,  and  the  hours 
rolled  on  slowly  and  solemnly  towards 
the  morning ;  when  all  at  once  the  light 
in  the  chamber  was  extinguished,  and 
Granby  was  left  in  darkness.  He  could 


Uncle.  Things  of  this  world  ^w ere  topics  not  quit  his  situation,  for  his  uncle  still 
"^^cely  proper  for  such  a  time,  and  pre-  retained  his  hand.  The  presMre  wm  iok 
Parations  for  the  next  would  be  better  some  time  firm  and  unvaried  <  till  at 
enjoined  from  the  pious  and  feeling  lips  length  be  suddenly  felt  his  hand  *^'**f®^ 
u  the  excellent  minister  of  the  adjoining  more  strongly,  and  afterwards  the  o 
^  urch.  Granby  therefore  Irat  to  request  was  gradually  relaxed. 
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A  faint  light  was  now  percqHible 
through  the  crevices  of  the  shutter,  which 
was  seen  by  Granby  with  iieartfelt  satis¬ 
faction.  It  increa^  rapidly,  and  he 
longed  to  rise  and  admit  still  more,  but 
feared  to  disengage  himself.  He  could 
easily  have  done  ‘  it  now,  for  the  grasp 
%vas  dull  and  feeble,  and  the  hand  seemed 
rather  to  be  closed  upon  his  own  than  to 
retain  it.  He  thought,  with  horror,  that 
a  clammy  coldness  was  coming  over  it. 
He  bent  his  ear  forward  to  the  bed  ;  but 
no  breathing  was  audible.  With  an  in* 
<le6iuible  feeling  of  dread,  he  then  touch¬ 
ed  the  cold  wrist,  but  could  distinguish 
no  pulsation.  He  extricated  his  hand 
from  the  stiiTened  fingers  that  enclosed  it, 
rose  gently,  went  to  the  window,  un¬ 
barred  a  shatter,  partially  opened  it, 
then  turned  his  face,  and  as  the  cold  grey 
light  of  morning  foil  upon  the  bed,  saw 
at  a  glance  that  his  best  friend  was  gone 
for  ever. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  his  feelings. 
Those  who,  like  him,  have  lost  the  sole 
protector  of  their  youth,  can  best  imagine 
what  he  suffered.  He  giized  a  while,  in 
a  sort  of  stupefaction,  on  the  lifeless  body 
of  his  kind  relation ;  then  approached, 
and  knelt  by  the  bed  for  some  minutes  in 
silent  prayer ;  then  with  recovered  firm¬ 
ness  li^cd  once  more  upon  the  cor^ise. 


and  closed  its  glassy  eyes,  that  seemw]  to 
gaze  unmeaningly  upon  him.  After, 
wards,  turning  from  it,  he  gently 
the  window-shutters,  with  a  careful  aihl 
a  noiseless  hand,  as  if  the  sleep  of  death 
should  still  be  respected,  though  it  could 
not  be  broken. 

It  was  a  bright  and  joyous  summer’s 
morning.  A  clear  light  just  tingvd  the 
edges  of  the  hills,  while  a  thin,  c(H)I  h;ize, 
like  a  silver  gauze,  was  lightly  thrown 
across  the  valleys.  The  air  was  mild  nnd 
fresh,  and  innumerable  dew-drops  spark- 
led  in  the  grass.  The  birds  had  begun 
their  early  carol,  and  “  the  cock’s  shrill 
clarion”  echoed  in  the  distance.  All  told 
of  renovated  life— ail  spoke  the  voice  of 
joy  and  promise. 

It  w'as  a  sight  to  cheer  all  hearts— nil, 
save  that  of  the  desolate  mourner,  who 
looked  out  upon  this  fair  scene  from  the 
silent  chamber  of  death.  To  him  it  gave 
far  other  feelings.  It  added  an  impulse 
to  his  grief— it  seemed  as  if  Nature  had 
unkindly  withheld  her  sympathy.  All 
without  W’as  bright  and  gay,  and  breath, 
cd  of  life  and  cheerfulness— all  within 
was  solemn  as  the  grave.  He  turned  his 
eyes  from  the  death-bed  of  his  benefactor, 
to  the  brilliant  s|iectacle  of  reviving  Na. 
ture,  and  the  cruel  contrast  deepened  the 
gloom  of  his  situation. 


Co 

Budding  leaves  !  young  leaves !  the  light  clothing  of  the  Spring ! 
Though  simple  and  unglaring  the  adornment  that  ye  bring, 

It  is  better  than  the  icy  gems  of  Winter's  dropping  eaves. 

For  tlie  sun  that  sullies  them  but  kindles  ye,  green  leaves  ! 

Shady  leaves,  thick  leaves  !  but  for  ye,  the  mellow  fruit 
M^'ere  exhaled  in  dew  and  odour,  and  the  nightingale  were  mute  ,* 
And  many  a  fair  blossom,  too,  your  tender  veil  reprieves 
From  the  death-stroke  of  the  sultry  summer  noon,  dark  leaves  ! 

Golden  leaves !  red  leaves !  when  the  flowerets  of  the  year, 

Like  the  autumn-hues  of  evening,  slowly,  sadly  disappear ; 

Your  brillian^  the  gladden'd  eye  of  Memory  deceives. 

To  think  the  flow’rs  are  smiling  on  ye  still,  bright  leaves ! ' 

Ever-verdant  leaves  !  when  beneath  the  snowy  blast 
Lie  the  colours  of  the  forest-boughs,  their  brightest  and  their  last. 
Your  never-fainting  freshness  a  proud  wreath  still  weaves. 

For  the  lover,  bard,  and  hero,— myrtle  leaves  !  bay  leaves  ! 
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So  Atlas  hath  hitherto  appeared  model  of  what  a  system  of  Geogra¬ 
in  this  country  in  any  other  charac-  phy  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  fortunate 
ter  than  as  a  mere  collection  of  for  our  country  that  we  have  received 
maps.  Le  Sage,  in  France,  attempt-  a  good  translation  of  it  from  com- 
til  to  combine  the  history  and  sta-  petent  hands.  The  author  of  the 
tistics  of  countries  with  an  Atlas,  work  before  us,  if  we  can  judge  from 
vhich  lie  published  a  good  many  the  prospectus  and  the  four  first 
vears  ago,  but  he  spoiled  his  maps  Numbers,  the  only  ones  yet  publish- 
by  an  overloading  of  letter-press,  cd,  seems  to  have  adopted  the  cool 
The  same  plan,  with  very  considera-  and  philosophical  tone  of  Malte- 
ble  improvements,  was  adopted  in  an  Brun,  in  discussing  the  history  and 
American  Atlas  published  about  four  progress  of  Geographical  Science, 
years  ago,  but  which  was  confined  We  have  seen  nothing  like  this  be- 
intirely  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  fore  in  our  country,  if  we  do  not. 
This  work  did  honour  to  the  Arts,  perhaps,  except  the  learned  I  ntroduc- 
aiul  was  a  test  of  the  spread  of  use-  tion  to  the  Edinburgh  Geographical 
ful  and  interesting  knowledge  among  Gazetteer — a  work  of  considerable 
our  Trans-Atlantic  brethren.  The  pretensions  and  merit,  although  it  is 
price  was,  however,  by  far  too  high  even  now,  like  its  predecessors,  fast 
lor  ordinary  Europeans  to  pay  for  the  going  out  of  date, 
maps  of  only  one  portion  of  the  globe,  The  publishers  of  the  present  work 
which,  however  interesting  it  may  be  propose  that  it  shall  extend  to  71 
to  its  own  inhabitants,  can  never  be  numbers,  each  containing  a  map  and 
of  so  all-absorbing  a  nature  to  the  a  portion  of  letter-press,  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  old  world — a  race  of  which,  when  the  work  is  comple- 
implicated  in  every  possible  way  ted,  will  be  equal  to  about  four  ordi- 
wiih  the  countries  of  tneir  own  im-  nary-sized  octavo  volumes,  /'rora 
mediate  neighbours,  or  with  the  ex-  the  Prospectus  we  are  glad  to  ob- 
tended  political  relations  of  both  serve,  that  the  greatest  share  of  at- 
Asia  and  Africa.  A  work  which  tendon,  both  as  concerns  the  maps 
should  resemble  the  American  Atlas,  and  the  letter-press,  will  be  devoted 
but  should  extend  to  all  the  coun-  to  those  portions  of  the  world  which 
tries  of  the  world,  seemed  to  be  a  must,  on  the  whole,  be  considered 
desideratum  in  Britain,  and  the  pub-  as  most  interesting  to  an  English- 
lishers  of  the  Edinburgh  Geographi-  man.  An  error  is  thus  avoided  into 
cal  and  Historical  Atlas  seem  deter-  which  almost  all  our  compilers  of 
mined  to  supply  the  blank.  The  Systems  of  Geography  have  fallen, 
progress  which  has  of  late  years  been  These  laborious,  but  injudicious 
made  in  Geographical  Science,  and  drudges,  seem  to  think  that  the  Em- 
more  esjKJcially  the  important  politi-  pire  of  China,  merely  because  it  is 
cal  revolutions  which  have  recently  very  extensive  and  '  very  populous, 
occurred,  have  in  a  great  measure  ought  to  occupy  a  very  large  propor- 
thrown  upon  the  lumber-shelf  many  tion  of  their  works  ;  forgetting  that, 
goodly  tomes  of  Geographical  Gram-  as  these  arc  almost  exclusively  writ- 
mars,  Gazetteers,  and  the  whole  host  ten  for  Europeans  and  Americans, 
of  slovenly-composed  works  which  the  domestic  history  and  statistics, 
pretended  to  tcacn  us  the  boundaries,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  countries 
products,  and  histories,  of  all  the  nearer  home,  ought  to  occupy  by  far 
nations  of  the  earth.  the  greatest  part  of  their  attention.^ 

Malte-Brun,  in  France,  seems  to  Patient  research,  accurate  discri¬ 
be  the  only  modern  who  possessed  mination,  and  lively  discussion,  seem 
sufficient  zeal  and  intelligence  to  to  characterize  the  portion  of  the  work 
fescue  Geographical  Science  from  now  before  us  ;  and  if  it  is  carried  on 
the  hands  of  slumbering  monks  or  in  the  same  spirit  throughout,  we  will 
conceited  pedants.  His  large  work  not  hesitate  in  saying,  that  it  must  be 

be  said  to  be  almost  a  perfect  thebest  geographical  work  in  theEng- 
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lisli  language.  Tlie  intrinsic  merits  ward  of  the  Straits.  Ueyoiul  (\riu‘,  he 
of  the  work  itself,  and  no  feeble  discovered  the  enilx)uchures  of  two  rivor 
praise  of  ours,  will,  we  have  no  doubt>  the  second  of  which  he  descril)cs  us  largi-, 
recommend  it  to  many  a  purchaser,  broad,  and  full  of  crocodiles  and  hipp... 
We  have  only  one  word  to  add^  that  potami ;  but,  for  some  reason  which  docs 
we  wish  the  Plates  had  been  a  little  appear,  he  returned  to  Ccrne.  He. 
more  distinct.  They  would  require,  J^n™«iencing  his  voyap  to  the  southward, 

in  fact,  to  be  again  gone  over  more  ® 

deeolv  bv  the  mavCT  and  if  thia  ‘  for 

ueepiy  oy  ine  graver,  ana  ii  inia 

were  done,  little  would  be  left  to  be  provUions  were  exhausted, 
wisbeil  for,  to  render  this  a  very  ele-  Great  dilTercnce  of  opinion  has  prevail, 
gant,  as  well  as  a  very  learned  and  respecting  the  coast  traversed  by  Han- 
useful  work.  ^  point  where  the  voyage  may 

As  a  s|)ecimen  of  the  author  s  sift-  jje  supposed  to  have  temiinuted.  Btx  hait, 
ing  manner  of  handling  his  subject,  Cam|x)manes,  and  Bougainville,  niteiul- 
we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  ing  to  tlu;  physical  circumsumce.s  the 
extract  from  the  Second  Number  of  crocodiles,  hip|X)|>oiami,  and  great  rivers 
the  work:  mentioned  in  tlie  narrative,  make  it  ex- 

tend,  the  two  former  to  the  Senegal,  the 
The  Carthagenians,  actuated  by  the  latter  to  Cape  Three  Points,  in  the  (lulf 
Jealous  spirit  of  the  enterprising  nation  of  Guinea:  Alajor  Uenncll,  with  more 
from  which  they  were  descended,  and  probability,  fixes  its  termination  near 
regarding  their  Geographical  knowledge  Sierra  Leone ;  w^hile  M.  Gosselin,  rec- 
as  the  main  instrument  of  their  commer-  koning  from  the  known  position  of  the 
cial  greatness,  employed  the  most  extra-  river  Lixus,  and  of  the  town  of  that  name, 
ordinary,  not  to  say  barbarous,  precau-  and  from  some  itinerary  measures  given 
tion*,  in  order  to  prevent  other  nations  by  Polybius,  confines  it  to  the  coast  of 
from  participating  in  the  one,  or  inter*  Mortxxro,  and  determines  its  extreme 
frring  witli  the  other.  All  intelligence  limit  near  the  headland  now  called  Cajx; 
resjiecting  remote  countries,  by  whatever  Non.  From  the  extreme  vagueness  of 
channel  obtained*  seems  to  have  been  the  descriptions,  and  the  corruption  of 
kept  as  a  state  secret,  and  its  publication,  the  names  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
in  any  ibrin  that  could  benefit  the  rest  of  narrative,  this  diiference  of  opinion  is 
the  world,  strictly  prohibited ;  while  the  likely  to  continue ;  but  in  the  treatises 
adventurous  mariner,  who  dared  to  cross  of  the  learned  writers  just  named,  all  the 
the  imaginary  line  fixed  by  these  masters  circumstances  will  be  found  collected, 
of  the  sea,  was  seized  as  a  pirate,  and  re-  which  can  serve  to  throw  light  uiwn  the 
morselessly  consigned  to  the  deep.  The  subject. 

spirit  of  monopoly  “  could  no  farther  go;**  Amidst  this  uncertainty,  however,  the 
but  notwithstanding  these  savage  precau-  voyage  of  Himilco,  which  took  place  in 
tions,  one  curious  fragment  has  escaped,  the  same  century  with  that  of  Hanno, 
and  as  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  age  of  seems  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  disco- 
Hetodotus,  a  short  notice  may  be  given  veries  of  the  latter  were  far  more  exten- 
cf  it  in  this  place.  We  allude  to  the  nar-  sive  than  M.  Gosselin  is  willing  to  admit. 
FAtive  of  the  Periplut^  or  Voyage  under-  After  a  voyage  of  four  months,  this  ad- 
taken  by  Hanno,  a  Carthagenian  prince,  miral  reached  the  coast  of  Albion,  for  the 


Ibr  the  double  purpose  of  colonizing  and 
exploring  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the 
Straits.  That  commander  set  sail  w  ith  a 
fleet  of  sixty  ships,  having  on  boaM 
30, (XX)  persona  of  both  sexes,  and  havir^ 
pasa^  the  Straits  two  days’  sail,  founded 


purpose,  as  is  said,  of  exporting  nn,  a 
metal  then  in  great  request,  and  furnitih- 
ed  by  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  which  a|)- 
pear  to  have  been  wrought  from  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  It  is  even  generally 
believed  that  the  Carthagenians  were  in 


the  first  city,  and  then,  at  no  great  dis-  the  habit  of  navigating  to  the  north  of 
twee  to  the  westward,  five  others.  Con-  Europe  in  search  of  amber,  and  traces  of 
tinuing  his  course,  he  arrived  at  the  great  th^m  are  said  still  to  exist  on  the  coast  of 


river  Lixusy  which,  he  says,  comes  from 
Lybia,  and  in  three  days  more  reach¬ 
ed  a  gulf,  or  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  ftmall  island,  five  stadia  in  circum¬ 
ference,  where  he  established  his  final 
cohonj,  giving  it,  at  the  same  Uroc,  the 
name  of  Cerne.  This  island,  according 
to  Hanno's  reckoning,  was  as  far  to  the 
westward  as  Carthage  w’as  to  the  east- 


southern  Jutland ;  but  laying  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  entirely  out  of  view,  the  well- 
established  voyage  of  Himilco  warrants 
the  inference,  that  the  Carthagenians, 
who  could  sail  so  far  to  the  north  of  tlw 
Straits,  might  navigate  to  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  south  of  them ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  no  improbability  in  sui>- 
posing,  with  Major  Rcnnell,  that  the 
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IVmi'Ius  oI  llitnno  extended  as  far  as 
>i,  ria  lAH»ne. 

AnuMi};  the  (Ireeks,  though  their  intes» 
tine  (tixi>u>ns  contined  their  attention 
ihictly  to  the  tojHtgraphy  of  their  own 
.ouiury,  and  though  the  learned  men  of 
the  IVntincnt  of  Greece  manifested  an 
early  predilection  for  the  moral  and  jioli- 
iiciii  rather  than  the  physical  and  mathe- 
m.itical  sciences.  Geography  was  by  no 
means  neglected ;  and  the  voyages  of  the 
t’arthagenians,  which  were  known  by 
means  of  the  Narrative  of  Ilanno,  appear 
to  have  excited  in  them  a  spirit  of  enter- 
jHise,  and  a  desire  to  enlarge  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  science.  In  the  time  of  the 
Pelo|K)nnesian  war,  Sr.j/lax  collected  the 
Itineraries,  or  Journals,  of  the  navigators 
of  his  time,  and  arranged  the  information 
supplied  by  them  under  dillercnt  heads. 
What  remains  of  his  collection  embraces 
the  coasts  of  the  Talus,  Mmotis,  of  the 
Ktixinc,  of  the  Archi|x:lago,  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  West¬ 
ern  Africa,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cerne. 
He  ap()ears  to  have  been  w'ell  informed 
res{)ecting  the  establishments  of  the  Car- 
th.igenians  in  Africa  and  Sicily,  and  he 
is  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  men¬ 
tions  the  yet-obscure  name  of  Rome. 
Half  a  century  later,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus 
c(un|)oscd  a  Voyage  round  the  Worldt  or 
rather  an  Universal  Itinerary,  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  remain.  He  was 
the  travelling  companion  and  friend  of 
IMuto,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
subject  Geography  to  astronomical  obser¬ 
vation,  and  has  had  the  honour  of  being 
insulted  by  Strabo  in  the  same  page  with 
Herodotus,  doubtless  because,  like  the 
l  ather  of  History,  he  preferred  facts  to 
the  systems  in  vogue  among  the  Geogra¬ 
phers.  Epliorus  of  Cumae,  who  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  Eudoxus,  in- 
icriuixed  his  historical  works  with  geo- 
k'raphical  details,  and,  infected  with  the 
t^pirit  of  system,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  divided  the  human  race,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Greeks,  into  four  great  classes, 
the  Indians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Cells, 
nud  the  ScythiaHS,-.~-di  division  which  has 
kvii  greedily  adopted  by  that  swarm  of 
uniiquarians  who  contend  for  the  Celtic 
<Jrigin  of  all  the  people  of  Europe. 
Hippocrates  of  Cos,  tire  Father  of  Physic, 
w’lis  also  the  author  of  the  first  work  on 
1  hysical  Geography.  Struck  with  the 
'nflucnce  of  climate  on  diseases,  he  re¬ 
commended  to  physicians  to  study  the 
ocality  of  the  difPorent  places  where  they 
"ere  called  upon, to  practise  their  art; 
ond,  ciifordng  his  |>recept  by  his  example, 

c  visited  the  Scythians,  studied  the  na- 
lurcof  hot  and  moist  climates  on  the  hCi- 
l)ody,  during  tiis  travels  in  Thrace, 
Attica,  Asia 'Minor,  and  per- 


ha|)S  Egypt,  and  showed  great  skill  in 
generalizing  the  observations  he  had  so 
painfully  and  industriously  collected.  He 
doubtless  committed  a  great  error,  in  sup¬ 
posing  Egypt  and  l^ybia  to  iKlong  to 
Asia  ;  but  this  arose  from  his  admitting 
the  Homeric  division  of  the  world  into 
two  parts,  by  not  attending  to  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  the  Hellenists  have  absurdly 
imagined  that  part  of  the  text  has  been 
lost. 

Nor  did  the  Greeks  of  the  Continent 
yield  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  some  of  whose 
works  w’c  have  been  enumerating,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Geography, 
and  in  their  contributions  to  that  science. 
The  expedition  of  Xenophon,  which 
Major  Rerinell  has  illustrated  with  his 
usual  skill  and  success,  threw  much  light 
upon  the  countries  of  Ui>|ier  Asia,  parti¬ 
cularly  Curdistan  and  Armenia  ;  and  to 
his  knowledge  of  Geogra4>hy,  imperfect 
as  it  doubtless  was,  that  great  comman¬ 
der  was  indebted,  in  no  small  degree,  for 
the  glory  he  acquired  in  conducting  the 
retreat  of  his  ten  thousand  companions 
in  anns.  Aristotle,  whose  gigantic  mind 
embraced  tlie  whole  circle  of  human 
knowledge,  appears  to  have  been  pro¬ 
foundly  skilled  in  Geography.  He  was 
not  only  aware  of  the  spherical  form  of 
the  earth,  but  knew  the  data  from  which 
its  globularity  had  been  inferred.  He 

conjectured,  with  striking  sagacity,  that 
the  western  shores  of  Spain  were  proba¬ 
bly  not  very  distant  from  those  of  India. 
He  streaks  of  a  great  river  in  Africa, 
Chretneies,  (the  Chrelus  of  Hanno,  or 
our  Senegal,)  which  originating  in  the 
same  mountain  with  the  Nile,  dLs- 
chai^es  itself  in  the  ocean.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  Europe,  though  he  had  but  in¬ 
distinct  ideas  of  the  northern  parts  ot  that 
continent,  he  nevertheless  knew,  that  Al^ 
bion  and  Icrme  were  situate  to  the  north  of 
the  country  inhalnted  by  the  Celts :  “  but 
these  islands,”  said  he,  “  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  Tuprobane  beyond 
India,  and  Phebol  in  the  Arabian  Sea  ;** 
thus  giving  the  earliest  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  of 
that  of  Madagascar,  (called  PItanhalou  by 
the  Arabs,)  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  Ptoleiny. 
These  are  remarkable  cireunostanoea,  and, 
taken  In  conjunction  with  the  well-known 
fact,  that  the  numerous  works  of  this 
philosopher  are  filled  with  geographical 
details,  they  warrant  the  conclusion,  itat 
he  not  only  cultivated  Geography  with 
•uocesa,  but  contributed  greatly  to  diffu^ 
a  taste  for  that  interesting  science.  His 
pupils  imbibed  the  apirit  of  their  master. 
Theophrastus  advanced  Phyeical  Geogra¬ 
phy  by  his  reecarches ;  while  Dicearchus 
not  only  gave  a  desariptioo  of  Gieecc 
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some  fragments  of  which  are  still  extant, 
but  attempted  to  determine  all  the  places 
situated  under  the  parallel  of  Rhodes,— 
a  work  which  afterwards  l)ecame  the 
basis  of  many  similar  operations. 

In  the  Fourth  Number,  just  pub¬ 
lished,  the  author  finishes  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Geography  as  it  existed  among 
the  Ancients,  and  proceeds  to  the 
Geography  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
same  energetic  style  of  discussion, 
and  accuracy  of  research,  distinguish 
this  portion  of  the  work.  It  is  rather 
with  a  view  of  exhibiting  a  specimen 
of  the  rapid,  and  elegant,  and  tran-- 
chant  style  of  the  author,  that  we 
extract  the  following  passage,  than 
from  a  supposition  that  we  shall  add 
much  to  the  information  of  our 
readers  by  its  quotation.  The  pas¬ 
sage  may  be  called  the  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Geography  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

To  whatever  cause  may  be  ascribed 
the  extraordinary  and  almost  simulta¬ 
neous  impulsion  which  precipitated  the 
barbarous  hordes  of  the  North— the  over- 
w'helming  and  savage  masses  of  Huns 
from  the  step|)es  of  Asiatic  Scythia,  and 
the  tribes  of  warlike  and  enterprising 
Goths  from  the  centre  of  Scandinavia, 
on  the  rich  and  fertile  countries  of  the 
South  and  West  of  Euro|>e,  the  Roman 
Empire  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  shock 
of  these  invaders,  who,  like  an  irresistible 
torrent,  bore  down  every  thing  in  their 
course;  and  its  shatter^  and  mangled 
fragments  became  the  natural  prey, 
cither  of  the  hordes  who  had  destroyed  it, 
or  of  those  who  followed  in  their  wake, 
to  swell  their  numbers  and  contend  about 
the  spoil.  At  the  period  to  w'hich  we 
have  arrived,  the  West  had  fallen  com. 
pletely  under  their  power.  England  had 
been  seized  upon  by  the  Saxons,  Gaul  by 
the  Franks,  Spain  by  the  Visigoths,  and 
Africa  by  the  Vandals ;  while  Rome  and 
Italy  had  exchanged  the  yoke  of  the 
Heruli  for  that  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  d^eneracy  and  corrup- 
tion  io  which  it  was  plunged,  the  Eastern 
Empire  had  exhibited  some  signs  of  re¬ 
viving  vigour  under  the  reign  of  Justini¬ 
an  ;  while  the  victories  of  Belisarius  and 
Narses  had  swept  the  Barbarians  from 
luly  and  Africa.  But  these ,  bright 
achievements,  like  the  fitful  outbrrakings 
of  sunshine  in  a  dark  and  troubled  day, 
were  barren  of  all  other  advantage  than 
that  of  a  melancholy  and  evanescent 
glory.  Constantinople  did  not  long  en- 

the  benefit  of  these  conquests.  Italy, 
pcflccicd,  ftsU  iqto  the  hands  of  the  Lorn. 


bards;  the  Barbarians  speedily  re-estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  Africa;  the  feudal 
system,  essentially  hostile  to  learning  of 
every  kind,  was  introduced  into  Euro|)e ; 
the  improvements  and  discoveries,  which 
even  a  degenerate  age  had  preserved,  were 
forgotten ;  works  of  literature  and  science 
were  either  destroyed  or  consigned  to  ob¬ 
livion  in  monasteries  and  convents ;  the 
monuments  of  civilization  were  in  ruins, 
and  thick  darkness  settled  down  uix)n 
the  nations. 

But  while  ignorance  and  f)arbarism 
reigned  undisturbed  over  the  countries  of 
the  VV'est,  an  unexpected  light  broke  out 
in  an  opposite  quarter.  In  A.D.  Gil,  the 
Arabs  had  conquered  Egj’pt,  and  signa¬ 
lized  their  contempt  of  human  learning, 
by  destroying  the  famous  Library  and 
School  of  Alexandria;  and  for  a  cen- 
tury  after  that  deplorable  catastrophe, 
they  w'ere  engaged  in  almost  incessant 
w'ar.  Among  a  people  so  occuj>ied,  it 
was  impossible  that  literature  or  science 
could  take  root.  Hence,  the  fanatic 
hordes  w  ho  were  led  to  victory  under  the 
banner  of  the  Prophet,  at  first  iniilated 
the  example  of  their  predecessors,  hv 
trampling  on  the  monuments  of  science 
which  met  them  in  their  course.  But,  by 
a  singular  anomaly,  the  very  people  who 
had  consigned  to  destruction  the  accuinu- 
lated  treasures  of  ancient  learning,  and 
W’ho  seemed  bent  on  plunging  the  East  in 
the  same  total  darkness  in  which  the 
northern  Barbarians  had  involved  the 
West,  W’ere  destined  to  make  some  atone¬ 
ment,  by  gathering  together  the  frag¬ 
ments  which  had  escaped  their  own  fa¬ 
natic  fury,  and  by  rekindling  the  flame  of 
expiring  science.  No  sooner  was  their 
empire  firmly  established,  than  the 
throne  of  the  Caliphs  was  occupied  by  a 
series  of  polished  and  enlightened  princes, 
w'ho  applied  themselves  to  the  revival  of 
learning,  and  laboured  zealously  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  enquiry  throughout  their  do¬ 
minions.  Almanzor  encouraged  the  study 
of  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  ;  Haroun- 
al-Raschid  procured,  from  Constantinople 
and  Greece,  many  literary  productions, 
W’hich  he  caused  to  be  translated  into 
Arabic  ;  and  his  son  Almamon,  follow’ing 
his  example,  had  versions  made  of  the 
works  of  Theophrastus,  Euclid,  Ptolemy, 
and  others. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  earnest¬ 
ly  to  recommend  the  work  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  Whwver 
wishes  to  see  Geographical  Science 
stripped  of  old  wives*  fables,  and 
of  the  superincumbent  masses  ot 
**  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable”  de¬ 
tails  which  the  ill-diiected  industry 
of  pedants  has  heaped  upon  it,  will 
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lightcil  in  the  perusal  of  such  a  much  useful  information  combined 
as  tliat  before  us.  And  in  re-  with  so  valuable  and  accurate  maps 
ce  to  one  very  material  item,  as  are  promised  in  the  course  of  this 
ly,  the  price  at  which  the  work  work,  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
iblishcd,  we  must  say,  that  language,  even  at  a  price  far  excecd- 
ographical  work,  containing  so  ing  the  cost  of  the  present. 


THE  THUNDER  STORM. 

Ellen  Mackenzie  was  born  with  which  sheltered  her  family.  Its 

a  romantic  fancy,  and  this  the  pic-  grey  turrets  bespoke  the  band  of 

turesque  glen  of  Ulva,  and  the  sur-  ages ;  and  the  majestic  hall,  with  its 

rounding  country,  contributecl  to  pannels  of  carved  oak,  and  its  massy 

nourish.  In  her  the  powers  of  the  doors,  was  replete  with  the  tales  of 
mind  manifested  themselves,  by  a  other  times. 

prtjwnderance  of  the  imagination  And  those  who  now  abode  within 

over  the  other  intellectual  faculties,  rendered  this  spot  still  more  endear- 

Eortunately  for  mankind  this  is  rare,  ing.  Her  father,  the  living  repre- 

and  when  it  does  occur,  the  posses-  sentative  of  his  line,  was  born  there, 
sor,  however  unhappy  himself  in  the  The  blood  of  many  ages  flowed  in 
inheritance  of  such  a  gift,  stands  his  veins,  and  on  his  manly  front  he 
forth  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  w’ore  the  laurels  of  a  time-honoured 
his  kind — is  admired,  and  praised,  race.  His  mansion  was  yet  the 
and  looked  upon  as  a  genius.  abode  of  hospitality  ;  and  though 

If  the  place  where  stood  her  fa-  the  hall  no  longer  resounded  with 
ilur’s  mansion  had  been  less  wild,  the  strains  of  the  minstrel  and  the 
and  if  she  herself  had  been  brought  mirth  of  clansmen,  the  kindness  of 
up  from  childhood  in  the  bustle  of  the  owner  was  not  less  than  that  of 
active  existence,  possibly  this  high-  his  predecessors, 
ly-excited  tone  of  mind  might  have  Her  mother  possessed  the  digni- 
becn  brought  down,  and  assimilated  fled  feelings  of  the  other  parent,  but 
more  closely  with  that  of  human  na-  these  were  naturally  softened  dow'u 
turc  in  general ;  but  the  romantic  into  a  more  domestic  softness.  She 
glen,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  most  loved  her  child  with  the  ardour  of 
mountainous  district  in  Scotland,  passionate  affection ;  but  in  the 
lostered  this  state  of  mental  abstrac-  midst  of  this  fondness,  shades  of 
tion,  and  fixed  upon  her  unalterably  deep  foreboding  would  at  times  come 
a  character  almost  approaching  to  across  her.  It  is  only  woman  who 
the  ideal.  It  rendered  her  whole  -  can  know  the  heart  of  woman  :  it  is 
‘lisposition  essentially  contemplative,  only  she  who  can  discover  the  latent 
It  taught  her  to  look  upon  Nature,  fires  that  burn  in  its  deep  conceal- 
not  with  the  dull  eye  of  mankind  in  ment.  As  yet,  the  heart  of  Pfllen 
general,  but  with  the  ardour  of  an  was  untouched  by  any  baleful  influ- 
enthusiast;  and  as  the  sun  sank  be-  ence.  Its  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
ticath  the  ocean,  or  the  thunder  as  unstained  as  purity  itself.  Yet  in 
I'loud  hung  over  the  crest  of  Cairn-  the  midst  of  this  quiet  existence,  her 
fiorm,  she  felt  her  soul  expand  with-  mother  could  perceive  that  she  en- 
her,  and  her  thoughts,  and  even  joyed  a  sensibility  which  would  be 
her  language,  were  tinged  with  in-  ill  qualified  to  sustain  the  rough  ac- 
•''piration.  cidents  of  life.  She  could  see  that 

but  with  all  this  singularity  of  her  spirit  w’as  formed  of  elements 
genius,  Ellen  Mackenzie  was  not  the  too  pure  for  the  world,  and  that  the 
mere  creature  of  romance.  Though  least  stroke  of  sorrow  would  dissipate 
cr  fancy  delighted  to  gaze  on  the  its  ethereal  existence.  She  saw  in 
and  streams,  and  mountain-  her  daughter  a  mind  alive  to  every 
glens  which  surrounded  her,  her  impression,  and  trembled  for  the 
deepest  affections  lay  within  her  hour  when  some  evil  influence  might 
domestic  circle.  To  her  there  cross  her  way,  and  blast  her  heart 
no  spot  so  fair,  or  so  clothed  with  for  ever, 
einantic  interest,  as  that  mansion  Ellen  had  neither  the  mirth  nor 
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aniiuHl  spirits  of  her  younger  sister. 
'I'liough  often  cht'erful,  slie  was 
never  gay  ;  though  she  frequently 
smiled,  yet  she  seldom  indulged  in 
laughter.  A  shade  of  beautiful  me¬ 
lancholy  appeared  to  liang  over  her 
fair  features ;  and  while  her  voice 
was  rich  and  melodious,  it  seemed,  in 
her  more  serious  moods,  the  echo  of 
a  plaintive  music.  Hut  her  melan¬ 
choly  was  never  less  than  at  home. 
'I'here,  the  gaiety  of  her  parents,  and 
the  unceasing  pleasantries  of  her  sis¬ 
ter,  elevated  her  soul  to  something 
like  mirth,  and  made  her  enter  free¬ 
ly  into  the  spirit  of  their  enjoyment. 
It  was  in  her  solitary  wanderings 
that  she  was  principally  visiterl  by 
this  sweet  sadness  of  the  mind — this 
“  joy  of  grief,**  as  the  bard  of  Mor- 
veii  beautifully  expresses  it. 

*rherc  is  something  in  the  grander 
features  of  Nature  which  no  one  can 
contemplate  without  a  silent  awe ; 
and  in  a  mind  so  imaginative  as  her*s, 
and  so  conversant  with  the  visions  of 
poetry,  this  was  felt  wdth  double 
force.  In  her  own  romantic  coun¬ 
try,  every  thing  wore  the  hue  of  sub¬ 
limity  :  on  all  sides  Nature  ruled 
in  solemn  grandeur.  She  arose  in 
the  morning  to  gaze  upon  it,  and  lay 
down  to  dream  of  it  at  night.  Her 
t'ye  was  familiar  with  all  the  wild 
magnidcenceof  the  Grampians.  From 
her  childhood  she  had  been  accus- 
tomeil  to  the  communion  of  those 
majestic  ridges,  over  whose  hoary 
summits  seasons  and  ages  have  pass¬ 
ed  away, — those  mountains  which 
heanl  the  earliest  voice  of  Time,  and 
stood  now  as  strong  and  as  unharm¬ 
ed  as  ever.  In  vain  had  the  thun¬ 
der  burst  ujK)!!  them  ;  in  vain  had 
the  lightning  rent  the  |>ines  that 
grew  -upon  their  sides ;  in  vain  had 
tempests,  which  swept  from  the 
earth  the  dwellings  of  man,  striven 
to  shake  them  on  their  hrni  founda¬ 
tions:  they  still  stood  in  prima'val 
vigour,  laughing  to  scorn  the  assaults 
of  tempest  and  of  time,  and  mock¬ 
ing,  by  their  eternal  duration,  the 
brief  existence  of  human  life.  The 
enthusiast  viewed  with  rapture  those 
imperishable  monuments  of  God.  She 
had  seen  them  calm,  and  re|x)sing  in 
silent  l^uty,  with  a  wreath  of  mist 
hanging  here  and  there  upon  their 
sides :  she  had  seen  them  after  a  re¬ 
freshing  shower  spanned  by  the  aerial 
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bow  of  heaven,  while  the  glens  be¬ 
neath  smiled  at  the  glorious  vision 
that  swept  over  them — furmiug  be¬ 
low  its  expanse  a  path  which  seein- 
ingly  led  to  Eternity.  She  had  like¬ 
wise  seen  them  w'hen  the  storm  hung 
over  their  dark  and  misty  summits, 
when  the  silence  of  creation  was 
broken  by  the  voice  of  the  wbirl- 
wiiul,  and  the  eagle  soared  forth  in 
dismay  among  the  convulsions  of 
Nature. 

Jt  was  on  a  sultry  afternoon  of 
August  that  Ellen  wandered  over 
the  hills  that  closed  up  the  glen  be¬ 
hind  her  father*s  mansion.  The  sun 
was  riding  in  majesty  towards  the 
west,  and  tinged  the  clouds  and 
mountains  as  he  passed  with  his 
parting  glow.  *J'he  glen  of  Ulva  lay 
cradled  in  beautiful  repose  within 
its  boundary,  and  the  stream  that 
sparkled  through  it  reflected  like  a 
mirror  the  beams  of  the  burning 
luminary.  From  her  elevated  situa¬ 
tion  she  saw  spread  out,  as  in  a  map, 
the  vales  that  slept  below.  She  could 
trace  the  windings  of  the  river  among 
the  hills,  while  the  mansion-house  of 
Ulva,  embosomed  in  the  glen,  and 
surrounded  by  its  plantation  of  pine, 
lay  beneath  her  feet.  As  she  cast 
her  eyes  more  widely  around,  she 
traced  the  mighty  Grampians,  whose 
blue  summits  formed  the  outermost 
rim  of  the  horizon,  and  ciiclostMl 
within  their  ample  circle  a  vast  com¬ 
pass  of  less-elevated  country.  *l'lic 
mountains  of  Ross-shire  lay  in  the 
distance.  Close  by,  to  the  east,  ap- 
pearetl  Cairngorm,  and  far  off,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  dim  outline  ol 
Bennevis,  rising  like  a  god  among 
his  tributary  hills.  Although  she 
had  seen  all  these  things  before,  they 
never  appeared  to  her  so  beautiful  as 
now,  and  she  thought  she  could  have 
gazed  upon  them  for  ever.  A  rock 
was  nigh,  and  she  sat  down  ujwn  it, 
to  feast  her  eyes  upon  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  spectacle. 

She  gazed  so  long  and  so  intently 
upon  this  scene,  that  before 
curred  to  her  to  return,  the  sun  had 
long  sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  and 
night  fairly  set  in.  Meanwhile, 
black  clouds  began  to  collet  upon 
the  tops  of  the  ’  i^rest '  hills,  ana 
wreaths  of  mist  to  rise  up  from  the 
glens  on  every  side.  In  a  short  time 
she  was  involved  in  darkness,  *nd 
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lier  inin‘1  was  seized  with  a  fore-  Not  a  star  illumined  the  black 
botling,  that  an  awful  change  was  vault  of  heaven.  The  clouds  rolled 
uboiit  to  take  place,  and  that  the  in  darker  and  blacker  masses  ;  the 
beauty  which  had  jiuit  i>assc'd  away  winds  blew  louder  and  louder  through 
was  the  harbinger  oi  some  strange  the  straths  of  the  mountains,  and 
convulsion.  This  idea  received  fresh  the  thunder  peals  approached  rapid- 
conliriiiation  from  the  state  of  the  ly  nearer.  The  only  gleams  that 
sky,  for  it  had  not  the  mellow  fresh-  varied  the  uniform  obscurity  were 
ness  and  temperetl  obscurity  of  an  flashes  of  lightning,  which  now  shot 
August  evening,  but  was  black,  and  in  fearful  streaks  through  every  (|uar- 
overcast  with  tlie  sullen  hue  of  the  ter.  Ellen’s  mind  gave  way  to  a 
deepest  winter.  The  temjK'rature  paroxysm  of  dread.  To  be  left  alone 
became  chill,  the  air  was  impregna-  in  a  wilderness,  surrounded  by  such 
ted  with  a  foggy  dampness,  and  vo-  objects  of  terror,  might  have  shaken 
luines  of  misty  vapour  rolled  about,  the  spirits  of  the  strongest,  and  over 
as  if  propelled  by  the  wind.  Those  her  their  influence  was  now  com- 
iiiountuins  and  rocks,  which  were  plete.  She  cried  aloud,  hoping  that 
still  visible,  appeared  to  triple  their  she  might  be  heard  ;  but  her  own 
dimensions,  and  rose  up  in  the  most  voice,  faintly  re*echoed  from  the  rocks, 
hideous  and  fantastic  shapes.  To  was  her  only  reply.  The  situation 
add  to  the  native  horror  of  the  scene,  of  her  parents  at  nome  then  occupied 
gusts  of  wind  swept  through  the  her  thoughts ;  how  they  would  feel 
glens,  while  the  caverns  round  about  when  they  found  her  pale  and  dead 
sent  forth  their  echoes  in  the  tone  of  upon  tlie  mountains ;  for  fear  had,  if 
fearful  lamentation.  possible,  magnified  the  danger,  and 

Kllen  remained  unappalled.  Some  she  considered  her  fate  as  inevitable, 
spt'll  fixed  her  to  her  seat.  The  But  in  the  midst  of  this  agony,  she 
drizzling  of  the  atmosphere  began  knew  that  there  was  one  Being  who 
even  to  wet  her  robes  ;  but  neither  could  shield  her  amidst  every  dis- 
this  nor  the  chilliness  of  the  evening  tress,  and  to  whose  throne  the  voice 
were  able  to  rouse  her.  She  looked  of  prayer  never  rose  in  vain.  She 
upon  the  dark  and  accumulating  then  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and 
masses  of  clouds  with  a  sad  and  su-  raised  her  hands  to  heaven  in  the 
blime  feeling.  She  was  spell-bound  attitude  of  supplication,  when  a  peal 
with  ecstacy,  till  a  flash  of  lightning  of  thunder  burst  above  her  head,  so 
before  her  eyes,  and  a  distant  clap  loud  and  so  terrible,  that  she  fell 

of  thunder  burst  upon  her,  and  with  her  face  to  the  earth.  How 

broke  the  enchantment.  Shestarteil  long  she  remained  in  that  posture  is 
up  in  terror,  and  prepared  to  depart,  uncertain  :  she  was  suddenly  aroused 
Another  flash,  succeeded  by  another  fYom  it  by  the  call  of  a  man’s  voice 
poal,  followed  tlie  first,  and  urged  at  a  distance.  This  made  her  start 
her  on.  Here,  however,  an  unfore-  upon  her  feet,  and  she  advanced  for- 
seen  event  opposed  her  progress  ;  for  ward  in  the  direction  from  which  it 
the  night  was  now  so  obscured  by  seemed  to  come.  The  voice  in  a  few 
tnist  and  darkness,  that  the  proper  seconds  was  repeated — then  it  ceased, 
toad  could  no  longer  be  traced,  and  She  cried  aloud,  hoping  to  bring 
die  was  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  forth  a  reply,  nor  was  she  disap- 

discover  a  path  she  had  traversed  a  pointed,  being  answered  by  a  loud 

bu^ndred  times  before.  The  rocks,  and  grateful  hollo.  At  the  same 
which  in  an  ordinary  darkness  would  time  she  thought  she  could  perceive 
nave  served  as  unerring  landmarks,  a  form  wading,  as  it  were,  through 
seemed  to  have  altered  their  charae-  the  darkness,  and  in  a  few.  moments 
tern.  They  were  magnified  by  the  a  young  man,  with  a  fowling-piece 
JJist,  and  here  and  there  so  hidden  in  his  hand,  and  a  pointer  d<^  b^de 
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tloubt  whether  I  have  ray  five  senses  a  dreadful  tempest  is  nigh  :  he  is 
about  me/'  flying  away  for  shelter  to  his  eyry. 

“  1  am  neither  fay  nor  fairy,"  an-  There  is  surely  death  at  hand.” 
swered  Ellen,  “but  a  mortal  like  “  You  distress  yourself  too  much,” 
yourself,  who  have  lost  my  way,  and  answered  the  young  man  ;  “  let  us 
if  you  can  put  me  on  the  way  of  re-  move  on." 

gaining  it,  you  will  confer  a  lasting  ‘‘  But  where,"  said  Ellen,  “  can  we 
favour  on  me."  move  to  }  Though  born  and  bred 

“  1  wish,  for  your  sake,  Madam,"  among  these  hills,  and  familiar  with 
rejoined  the  Southern,  “  that  this  each  of  them  as  with  my  shadow,  1 
were  in  my  power,  but  I  happen  to  feel  myself  a  stranger  among  them 
be  a  total  stranger  here,  and  have,  now.  The  very  tract  that  Ted  me 
for  these  last  two  hours,  completely  here  is  hidden  in  darkness.  We 
lost  my  reckoning.  I  found  myself  shall  never  escape  from  this  situa- 
bewildered  even  in  day-light  among  tion." 

these  interminable  glens,  and  how  1  “  My  dear  girl,"  exclaimed  the 

shall  explore  them  in  such  a  night  stranger,  his  heart  warming  with 
God  only  knows."  pity  as  the  fear  of  Ellen  increaseil, 

What  house  did  you  leave  last  ?"  “  support  yourself  on  my  arm  ;  point 

asked  Ellen,  “  for  I  see  you  have  out  as  nearly  as  you  arc  able  the  di- 
bceh  sporting,  and  you  probably  live  rection  in  which  your  dwelling  lies, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  If  you  re-  and  we  shall  make  our  way  to  it  in 
side  with  the  factor,  you  may  per-  spite  of  every  thing.  Cheer  up— 
haps  be  able  to  get  back.  His  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  heart  in 
house  is  not  more  than  a  mile  off*."  the  midst  of  danger." 

“  I  left  the  house  of  Ardenvar  These  w'ell-meant  words  failed, 
this  morning,  and  I  have  not  since  however,  to  encourage  her,  but  in 
been  under  any  roof,"  was  the  stran-  compliance  with  the  stranger’s  re- 
ger'e  reply.  quest,  she  pointed  out  wdiat  she  su|>- 

“  The  house  of  Ardenvar  !"  ex-  posed  to  be  the  nearest  road.  They 
claimed  Ellen,  “  fifteen  miles  away,  accordingly  walked  on  with  caution, 
Our 'case  is  then  desperate — what  he  supporting  her,  on  a  well-knit 
shall  we  do  ?  Oh  !  stranger,  whoever  arm,  over  the  irregularities  of  the 
you  be,  it  was  an  evil  chance  that  way.  But  the  alarm  which  filled 
brought  you  here  !  W'e  cannot  sur-  her  mind  was  far  from  abating.  The 
vive  such  a  night.  I  have  noticed  night,  instead  of  clearing  up,  became 
the  tempest  brewing  since  nightfall,  every  moment  blacker.  At  last  even 
Look  at  Cairngorm,  it  is  black  as  her  companion  could  not  help  look- 
death.  The  thunder  habgs  upon  ing  on  with  some  apprehension.  He 
every  rock  ready  to  burst  upon  us :  cared  little  for  himself,  although 
we  snail  never  see  the  light  of  day.”  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  dread 
“  Do  not  distress  yourself,”  said  even  on  that  account,  but  felt  all  the 
the  Englishman,'  offering  her  his  fear  of  a  generous  mind  for  his  deli- 
arm  ;  “  I  have  weathered  nights  as  cate>nd  unsheltered  fellow'-traveller. 
bad  as  this."  .  At  last,  as  they  turned  the  corner  of 

The  night  was  indeed  becoming  a  ridge  of  rocks,  a  cold  bleak  wdnd 
fearfully  alarming,  and  right  in  the  was  driven  upon  their  faces,  and 
teeth-  of  a  strong  gust  of  wind,  a  they  heard,  in  the  direction  from 
black  body  swept  past  them  with  in-  which  it  seemed  to  come,  a  howl- 
conceivable  rapidity.  It  was  an  eagle,  ing  and  whistling  of  the  elements, 
and  the  stranger  could  not  help  w’hich  were  truly  terrific.  It  seemed 
thinking  how  prime  a  shot  it  would  as  if  the  angels  of  darkness  were 
have  been  in  day-light ;  but  Ellen's  abroad,  and  the  conflicting  sounds, 
reflections  were  different.  As  the  which  now  filled  every  quarter  of 
majestic  sojourner  of  the  clouds  this  region,  were  sufficient  to  appal 
rushed  through  the  midst  of  the  the  strongest  minds.  After  a  short 
whirlwind,  and  almost  fanned  her  interval,  the  two  sojourners  hesrtl 
with  his  powerful  wings,  she  con-  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  voice 
aidered  the  event  as  ominous,  and  of  a  cataract;  every  moment  tlic 
shrunk  closer  to  her  companion,  sound  approached  nearer,  and  at 
That  bird  a  sagacity  tells  him  that  length  they  were  invaded  by  a  dread- 
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ill!  sltowcr  of  rain.  The  impetuosity  fuscil,  and  had  he  not  posscsiied 
of  ihe  torrent,  driven  on,  as  it  was,  great  mental  fortitude  and  bodily 
l»y  vehement  gusts  of  wind,  IwifUes  all  vigour,  he  must  have  sunk  under 
ilescription.  'fhey  were  nearly  swept  his  accumulated  distressi’s. 
olf  their  feet.  Ellen  clung  to  the  The  last  glimmer  of  hope  was  ex- 
vouTi'^  man  with  desperation.  “  Oh,  piring,  when  he  thought  he  heard 
(JiHlf  how  terrible  art  thou! — our  the  Wking  of  a  dog.  The  sound, 
last  hour  is  at  hand  !”  These  were  which  came  from  afar  otf*,  w  as  so 
her  exclamations,  and,  overcome  with  deadened  by  the  noise  around,  that 
urror  and  exhaustion,  she  dropped  at  first  he  fancied  it  a  delusion  of 
sj)ecchless  on  the  ground.  the  brain.  However,  in  every  partial 

At  this  moment  a  broad  and  vivid  pause  or  exhaustion  of  the  storm, 
•dare  of  lightning  came  across  the  the  same  sound  fell  upon  his  car. 
”jH)t  where  she  lay,  and  rendered  her  Now  and  then  it  was  remote,  at 
whole  form  visible  to  the  stranger,  other  times  nearer  at  hand,  but  so 
I'he  glimpse  was  momentary,  but  it  blended  with  echoes  and  the  yell 
was  enough,  and  revealed  a  counte-  of  winds,  that  be  could  make  no- 
iiancc  from  whose  exquisite  beauty  thing  distinctly  out.  The  first  event 
ihe  pale  finger  of  insensibility  had  which  inspired  him  with  any  thing 
stole  nothing  away.  The  whole  acted  like  confidence  was  his  own  dog, 
like  magic  upon  his  heart ;  he  re-  which  began  to  get  more  animated, 
solved  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  save  and  to  course  round  alwut,  as  if 
so  much  loveliness.'  We  will  not  something  had  attracted  his  attcii- 
(lo  him  the  injustice  to  suppose  tion.  He  was  not  slow  of  reinark- 
tliat  he  would  not  have  done  the  ing  this  circumstance,  and  during  a 
same  to  save  any  woman  in  a  simi-  brief  cessation  of  the  noise,  observed 
lar  condition,  but  there  is  something  that  the  distant  bark  was  rcturntnl 
in  the  s|)ectacle  of  beauty  in  distress,  by  Cato,  and  that  in  a  tone  so  joy- 
which,  above  every  other  influence,  ful,  that  he  could  not  help  anticipa- 
wins  the  heart  away,  and  melts  it  to  ting  some  good  from  the  event.  It 
generosity.  Kneeling  down  on  one  was  quite  obvious  that  a  dog  was 
knee,  he  raised  her  up,  and  support-  not  far  off*,  and  that  he  was  every 
td  her  on  the  other,  while  he  placed  moment  approaching  more  near 
himself  as  much  as  possible  between  seemed  equally  evident,  but  whether 
her  and  the  storm ;  at*  the  same  this  animal  was  the  forerunner  of 
time  he* cried  aloud  with  all  his  any  assistance,  remained  yet  to  be 
strength;  but  bis  efforts  were  in  vain  ;  seen.  He  now  took  out  a  hunter^ 
his  voice  was  dissolved  and  lost  whistle  from  his  pocket,  and  blew  it 
among  the  louder  strains  of  the  tem-  loudly  and  shrilly,  till  every  rock 
I^t.  In  this  position  he  remained  around  responded  with  its  echo  at 
till  hope  became  almost  extinct :  the  same  time  he  heard  the  barking 
he  had  indeed  little  expectation  of  of  a  dog  in  a  situation  below  him  ; 
being  able  to  preserve  his  charge,  who  in  a  second  more  he  heard  him  rust- 
lay  fainting,  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  ling  up  among  the  bushes,  and  in  a 
<leatl  in  his  arms.  Every  scheme  third  ne  cleared  the  brink  of  a  ravine 
which  ingenuity  could  suggest  was  close  by,  and  stood  near  him— a  fine 
successively  and  fruitlessly  put  in  bushy  animal,  between  the  wolf  and 
practice.  He  first  raised  her  up,  and  mastiff*  breed.  It  was  not  till  then 
cap’ied  her  to  a  situation  where  she  that  the  stranger  discovered  that  he 
«dght  be  more  sheltered ;  but  tliis  and  his  charge  were  on  the  brink 
was  unavailing ;  the  tempest  heat  of  a  precipitous  chasm,  and  that  a 
on  every  spot  with  equal  violence,  single  step  in  that  direction  must 
He  then  attempteil  to  fire  his  gun,  have  hurled  them  down  an  unfa- 
hut  the  priming  was  drenched  with  thomable  distance  among  rocks.  It 
fain,  and  rendered  useless.  Again  was  this  ravine  which  the  dog  had 
and  again  did  he  call,  but  to  no  pur-  passed  through.  He  had  descended 
With  Ellen  in  his  arms,  and  the  opposite  side,  and  ascended  that 
jne  faithful  dog  shivering  at  his  feet,  on  which  they  now  stood,  and  the 
he  remained  a  mark  for  the  fiercest  sudden  spring  he  made  to  clear  its 
m  the  elements  to  prey  upon.  He  fatal  brink  was  the  only  circum- 
hecame  stunned,  deafened,  and  con-  stance  which  warned  the  Southern 
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ol*  danger,  and  saved  his  life.  The  doubt  he  will  lead  us  to  some  slid, 
dog  did  not  stand  by  an  idle  spec-  ter  or  other.’* 
tator ;  on  the  contrary,  he  rushed  Here  the  dog  flew  to  Ellen,  who 
up  to  Ellen,  fawned  upon  her,  licked  had  just  descended  from  the  stran- 
her  hand,  and  shewed  all  the  inti-  ger’s  arms,  and,  leaping  upon  her, 
raacy  of  an  old  favourite.  He  even  looked  as  if  he  would  have  devoured 
seemed  aware  of  the  danger  of  her  her  with  kindness, 
situation,  for  he  ran  roundabout  “  My  poor  Cesar — my  poor  Cesar,” 
her,  whined  roost  piteously,  and  cried  the  roaiden,  caressing  the  ani. 
looked  in  her  preserver’s  face  with  a  mal,  all  drenched  as  he  was,  “  luy 
dumb  eloquence  which  it  w’as  iropos-  father  did  not  give  you  to  me  for  no 
sible  to  misunderstand.  He  made  purpose.  I  shall  never  forget  this 
every  sign  for  her  to  follow  him —  service;  away  to  Ulva  Hall.” 
went  away,  then  looked  back,  and  The  word  was  suffleient ;  he 
on  finding  no  notice  taken  of  his  scampered  away  before  them,  and 
movements,  returned  to  her  side,  and  they  followed,  Ellen  leaning  on  her 
by  his  moans  seemed  to  chide  her  companion’s  arm.  Meanwhile,  the 
for  staying  behind.  These  motions  latter  strove,  by  every  means  in  his 
of  the  animal  at  once  arrested  the  power,  to  prevent  her  spirits  from 
stranger’s  attention.  He  instantly  sinking  in  the  trial,  and  this  was 
conceived  that  the  dog  belonged  to  now  the  more  easy,  as  the  storm 
the  fair  victim,  and  relying  on  his  sa-  began  to  abate  considerably  of  its 
gacity,  resolved  to  follow  him  where-  violence.  Their  conversation,  whicli 
ever  he  led.  Collecting,  therefore,  was  carried  on  at  intervals,  related 
his  whole  energies,  he  raised  Ellen  principally  to  tlie  dog,  which  had 
from  the  ground  in  his  powerful  come  in  so  mysterious  a  manner  to 
arms,  which,  now  that  hope  began  their  assistance, 
to  dawn  upon  him,  felt  no  more  op-  “  Aye,”  said  Ellen,  he  is  a 
pressed  under  their  burden  than  if  noble  creature.  He  was  given  me 
It  had  been  a  child.  The  dog  walk-  by  my  father  when  he  was  scarce 
cd  before,  and  kept  along,  but  at  eight  weeks  old,  and  he  has  scarcely 
some  distance  from  the  side  of  the  ever  been  an  hour  absent  from  my 
ravine.  The  road  was  long  and  side.  He  is  my  almost  constant 
dreary,  and  the  storm  beat  upon  companion  in  my  walks  over  the 
them  wdth  unabated  force.  They  hills ;  I  would  not  part  with  him 
were  drenched  with  rain,  but  the  for  his  weight  in  gold.  Poor  Cesar— 
stranger’s  spirits  being  now  up,  he  he  once  saved  my  life  when  our 
thought  that  could  he  but  hold  out  boat  was  blown  over  by  a  squall  on 
a  little  longer,  all  would  be  well.  At  Loch  Goinach.  This  is  three  years 
length  they  fairly  wound  round  the  ago.  Like  a  foolish  girl,  I  would 
extremity  of  the  dangerous  chasm,  sail  the  skiflT  across  the  loch.  There 
the  faithful  creature  leading  the  was  no  one  with  me  but  he.  It  was 
way,  and  Cato  walking  very  deli-  all  a  frolic,  but  it  had  like  to  have 
berately  behind  his  master.  cost  me  dear,  for  as  I  attempted  to 

Here  their  conductor  barked  aloud,  uufurl  the  little  sail,  a  blast  of  wind 
The  sound  operated  upon  Ellen  like  came,  and  fairly  overset  my  vessel, 
magic,  and  starting  from  her  trance,  I  gave  a  shriek,  which  my  father, 
she  exclaimed,  “  Good  Heavens!  who  stood  on  the  shore,  instantly 
where  am  I  ? — where  is  the  stranger  heard.  He  gave  me  over  for  lost, 
1  met  on  the  hills?”  but,  without  a  moment’s  hesitalioii, 

**  You  are  on  your  way  home,  my  threw  off  his  coat,  and  plunged  into 
dear  girl,  and  in  my  arms,”  replied  the  water  to  rescue  me.  His  in- 
her  preserver.  terference  probably  would  h«ve  been 

“  Oh  what  a  night !  Put  me  in  vain,  as  the  distance  was  consi- 
down.  God  bless  you,  ray  deliverer !  derable  ;  but  Cesar  broi^ht  nie 
but  how  do  you  know  we  are  on  the  fainting  and  exhausted  to  land,  and 
way  home  ?  ^Vhere  are  we  ?— -what  thus  saved  my  life*  it  is  no  wonder  1 
dog  barked  now  ?—fpcak— say.”  have  an  affection  for  the  pooranimal. 

“  I  never  saw  the  dog  before,’*  »  “  It  would  have  been  well  had  bp 
rejoined  her  protector ;  “  he  seems  a  been  ^with  you  when  you  set  out  tins 
taitliful  creature,  aud  1  have  no  afternoon,”  said  the  stranger* 
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‘<  It  woulil  liave  been  a  most  for-  ing  the  speakers  beneath,  thev  heard 
tunate  circumstance,"  replied  Ellen,  them  rushing  in  all  directions  throudi 
“  and  yet,"  after  a  pause,  “  it  would  the  bushes  which  seemed  to  line  the 
have  been  most  unlucky,  for  if  he  glen.  The  Englishman  now  called 
had  been  along  with  me,  I  should  out  aloud,  but  for  some  time  no  no- 
have  left  the  hills  much  sooner  than  tice  was  taken  of  him,  his  voice 
1  did,  and  what  then  would  have  being  confounded  with  the  voices  of 
become  of  you  ? — you  must  have  others.  At  length,  after  a  few  more 
perished.  Providence  orders  every  calls,  he  heard  a  man  below  crying 
thing  wisely.  It  was  most  fortunate  out,  “  Stop,  your  Honour ;  I  certain- 
1  di(l  not  take  Cesar."  ly  heard  a  strange  voice  above  the 

“  And  to  what  fortunate  accident,"  rock."  **  You  heard  a  strange  devil," 
continued  he,  are  we  to  impute  replied  the  other  angrily  ;  what  the 
('esar’s  visit  at  this  untimely  hour  ?"  mischief  are  strangers  to  be  doing 
Oh,"  rejoined  Ellen,  “  I  do  not  out  in  a  time  like  this  ?" 
doubt  he  has  been  sent  after  me  along  Your  Honour  may  speak  to  me 
with  messengers.  My  father  and  as  you  like,"  answered  the  other, 
mother  must  have  missed  me  long,  “  but  my  name  is  not  Allaster  Wil- 
and  not  knowing  where  to  find  me  liamson  if  I  did  not  hear  a  voice  that 
in  such  a  dreadful  night,  they  have  came  frae  nane  of  our  ain  party." 
doubtless  despatched  Cesar  to  trace  “  You  are  right,  after  all.  Allaster," 
me  out ;  but  why  he  came  alone  I  said  the  second  speaker,  after  a  pause, 
know  not."  in  which  the  stranger’s  hail  was  re- 

11  ere  their  conversation  was  inter-  peated.  **  I  certainly  heard  some- 
rupted  by  the  distant  sound  of  hu-  thing  of  the  kind  myself.  Hallo! 
man  voices.  As  they  approached  who  hails  above  ?" 
nearer,  the  tones  became  more  dis-  A  friend,"  cried  the  stranger, 
tinct,  appearing  to  arise  from  a  glen  “  I  entreat  you,  for  the  love  of  Hea- 
belowthera.  “Good  Heavens !"  cried  ven,  to  come  up.  Here  is  a  young 
one,  “  what  has  become  of  the  dog  ?"  lady  perishing  of  cold." 

“  Confound  the  stupid  brute,"  said  “  A  young  lady  perishing  of  cold  ? 
another,  “  our  young  lady  is  lost  for  split  my  life,  it  cana  be  poor  Ellen !" 
ever."  **  It  was  your  fault,  Donald  Here  Cesar  barked  with  great  ve- 
dair,"  shouted  a  third  ;  “  you  had  hemence. 

the  charge  of  him  ;  you  should  have  “  Aye,  faith,  it  is  she,  after  all," 
tethered  his  collar,  and  held  him  by  continued  the  speaker.  “  God  ^ 
you."  praised,  there  goes  Cesar, — a  prime 

“  No  wrangling  here,  you  mad-  dog, — be  has  traced  her  fairly.  Oh  ! 
men,"  cried  a  loud  angry  voice,  my  dear  child,  a  moment  longer, 
which  Ellen  knew  to  be  that  of  her  and  I  am  with  you.  But  the  road, 
father ;  “  we  have  something  else  to  —how  the  mischief  am  I  to  get  at 
do  than  quarrel  about  dogs.  Allan  her  ?  I  cannot  see  my  finger  before 
and  Henry  Forbes,  do  you  run  as  me." 

hard  as  your  limbs  will  carry  you  by  “  This  way,  your  Honour,**  said 
this  side  of  the  stream  ;  follow  it  up  the  other  voice ;  follow  me  up  the 
as  far  as  the  ‘Shepherd’s  Ford,*  face  of  the  brae ;  hold  by  the  bushes, 
and  come  down  on  the  opposite  side,  and  there  is  no  danger.’* 

Duncan  Graham  and  mlliam  Mac-  You  are  an  idiot,  Allaster," 

kenzie,  run  with  all  your  speed  to  cried  the  Laird ;  you  know  no 
the  ‘  Black  Craig,*  and  keep  along-  more  of  the  matter  than  myself.  I 
side  of  the  Ravine.  Allaster  Wu-  tell  you  the  brae  is  as  steep  as  a  pre- 
liamson,  follow  me  over  the  way  of  ripice ;  here,  Cesar — whew-whew. 
the  ‘  Fairy  Mount  5*  and  every  other  Cesar  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment, 
man  of  you,  scatter  yourselves  in  all  He  seemed  to  know  more  of  the  bu- 
directlons.  A  hundred  guineas,  and  siness  than  Allaster  Williamson,  for, 
s  farm,  rent-free  for  lifb,  to  any  man  instead  of  attempting  to  scale  the 
brings  home  my  daughter  in  hfll,  he  winded  away  by  a  safe  and 
safety."  °  circuitous  path,  till  he  brought 

The  whole  of  this  passed  in  a  few  roaster  to  the  ascent  where  stood 
•fcomls  of  time  j' and  before  Ellen  Ellen  and  the  stranger. 

the  stranger  could  think  of  hail-  The  former,  wet  and  trembimg, 
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rushed  into  his  arms :  her  only  the  beauty  of  a  summer  day.  Then 
words  were,  **  My  dearest  father!”  she  had  an  indistinct  notion  of  a 
The  heart  of  the  parent  was  full,  storm  which  succeeded  this  beautiful 
and  his  voice  so  stifled  with  emotion*  calm.  She  saw  the  veil  of  darkness 
that  for  some  time  he  found  it  ira-  descend  over  the  face  of  Nature,  and, 
possible  to  give  utterance  to  his  feel-  in  the  midst  of  this  shadow,  heard 
ings.  His  blunt  and  generous  nature  indistinct  mutterings  like  those  of 
was  completely  overcome,  and  while  an  approacliing  tempest.  And  she 
he  imprinted  a  burning  kiss  on  the  thought  she  was  alone  in  the  midst 
cheek  of  his  child,  he  pressed  her  to  of  the  storm — standing  like  a  victim 
his  bosom  with  unutterable  joy.  to  propitiate  the  Spirit  of  the  ele- 

Now  come  along,  my  dear,”  raents.  Then  she  heard  strange 
said  the  delighted  father,  after  a  short  voices  like  those  of  winds,  howling 
interval  ;  “  the  rain  beats — it  is  a  in  every  quarter,  and  peals  of  thun- 
foul  night ;  or,  if  you  cannot  go,  1  dcr  bursting  sublimely  from  the 
sliall  carry  you  ;  nay,  not  a  word,  up  mountain-ridges.  The  black  sum- 
in  my  arms  witli  you.”  mit  of  Cairngorm  appeared  at  one 

1  would  rather  walk.  Sir,”  re-  time  to  her  imagination  wreathed 
plied  his  daughter  ;  **  1  am  ready  to  with  pitchy  clouds — at  another  on 
go  with  you  now,  but  first  thank  fire  with  lightning,  and  blazing  like 
this  stranger,-^it  was  he  who  saved  a  volcano.  Then  she  had  a  troubled 
my  life.”  and  confused  idea  that  she  attempted 

The  Laird  turned  round  to  the  to  go  homewards,  and  was  suddenly 
Knglisliman,  and  warmly  seized  his  arrested  on  her  way,  and  left  to 
hand.  God  bless  you.  Sir  I”  said  perish  on  the  mountains.  A  stran- 
he ;  you  have  this  night  done  a  ger  then  seemed  to  come  to  her  as- 
deed  which  claims  my  everlasting  sistance,  but  who  he  was,  or  from 
gratitude.  My  family  shall  never  what  country,  she  knew  not.  She 
forget  it;  but  by-and-by  I  shall  speak  had  a  faint  recollection  of  being 
more  of  this  obligation,  and  show  borne  along  in  his  arms  in  the  midst 
you  that  1  am  not  ungrateful.”  of  the  storm,  but  all  beyond  tins  was 

In  a  short  time  the  Laird,  and  a  blank  and  dreary  vacuity. 

Kllen,  and  the  stranger,  reached  The  Englishman  s  sleeping  thoughts 
Ulva  Hall,  or  the  House  of  Ulva,  as  were  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind ; 
it  was  more  generally  named.  It  the  same  images  floated  across  his 
would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  de-  imagination.  He  remembered  quit- 
picting  the  transition  from  utter  de-  ting  the  house  of  Arden var,  and 
spair  to  complete  joy,  in  the  mother  wandering  over  the  hills  in  search 
and  sister  of  the  young  lady,  and  an  of  game  ;  his  dog  Cato  seemed  to 
useless  one,  were  it  even  possible  to  walk  by  his  side.  The  day  was  de- 
do  it  justice.  Neither  shall  we  try  lightful,  and  he  fancied  that  he  went 
to  paint  tbe  kindness,  the  thanks,  onward  till  nightfall  overtook  him 
the  heartfelt  gratitude,  with  which  on  the  hills.  Then  a  storm  succecd- 
the  gallant  stranger  was  received,  cd,  blended  with  whose  tones  he 
Every  one  who  has  a  heart  suscep-  heard  those  of  a  female  voice.  Then 
tible  q£  foeling  must  conceive  those  he  bethought  him  of  a  beautiful  be- 
things  much  better  tlian  any  pen  can  ing,  who  lay  in  bis  arms  in  the  midst 
describe  them.  Ellen,  worn  out  with  of  the  tempest:  he  had  but  once 
fatigue,  was  uut  to  bed,  .while  the  seen  her  countenance,  and  he  thought 
Englishman,  naving  been  furnished  it  unspeakably  lovely.  Lastly,  he 
wicL  a  change  of  clothing,  went  to  had  a  dim  fancy  of  entering  a  strange 
supper,  and  related  to  the  grateful  house,  and  supping  with  a  generous 
and  aflect^ate  family  the  adven-  and  somewhat  boisterous  landlord, 
tures  of  this  remarkable  evening.  Ail  his  ideas  were  discordant;  but 
The  sleep  of  Ellen  in  the  early  in  the  midst  of  every  reverie,  that 
ptft  of  tlie  night  was  broken  and  bright  vision  so  mysteriously  reveal- 
disturbed  ;  the  events  of  the  evening  ed  to  him  glanced  perpetually  before 
crowded  thickly  around  her  fancy,  his  eyes. 

At  first,  ^e  supposed  herself  looking  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whe- 

wids  delight  at  the  placid.  Gram-  ther  Ellen  or  this  stranger  feU 

which  arose  before  her  in  all  greatest  anxiety  about  their  mutual 
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iiiteiing,  or  which  of  them  had  their  return,  slie  thought  she  never  felt  so 
niriosiry  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  completely  overpowered. 

Slic  had  never  once  seen  the  face  of  Among  such  friends  restraint  was 
hor  preserver,  having  been  carried  to  out  of  the  question  ;  and,  at  the  ar- 
a  (litierent  apartment  the  instant  she  dent  request  of  the  family,  Fitz- 
was  brought  home,  and  he  liad  only  AVilliam  agreed  to  pass  some  time 
got  a  single  glance  of  the  maiden  in  among  them,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
the  way  we  have  related.  The  ima-  of  the  sporting  season.  Having 
ginations  of  both  were  therefore  therefore  dc3patchcd  a  messenger  to 
wrought  up  in  no  ordinary  degree,  Ardenvar  to  announce  his  intention, 
for  the  Southern,  by  the  way,  had,  as  and  bring  him  a  few  articles  of  dress, 
well  as  Ellen,  a  strong  touch  of  the  he  prepared  for  a  regular  campaign 
romantic.  AVhen  they  met  in  the  among  the  mountains,  along  with 
morning,  it  was  with  mutual  astonish-  the  Laird,  who  was  considered  one 
ment.  He  saw  the  young  lady  enter  of  the  keenest  and  best  sportsmen  in 
the  room,  and  he  thought  he  never  the  country.  Early  every  morning 
saw  such  perfect  beauty.  Tall,  they  were  up  shortly  after  sunrise, 
graceful,  and  exquisitely  proportion-  beating  the  quarters  of  the  snipe,  the 
cd,  she  stood  before  him  in  the  bloom  partridge,  and  the  plover.  The 
and  rii^iiess  of  eighteen.  Her  com-  noiseless  solitudes  of  the  rocks  were 
jilexion  was  beautifully  fair — her  broken  by  the  report  of  their  guns, 
t'yes  soft,  blue,  and  melting — and  her  while  the  birds,  arrested  in  their 
brow  and  temples,  of  snowy  white-  flight  by  the  unerring  shot,  fell  dead 
ness,  shaded  by  clustering  ringlets  on  that  heath,  from  which  a  moment 
of  auburn  hair.  The  lily  and  rose  before  they  had  risen  in  strength  and 
seemed  to  contend  for  mastery  on  her  in  beauty.  But  mere  sport  was  not 
clieeks,  but  on  the  present  occasion  the  only  source  of  their  enjoyment, 
dm  former  rather  prevailed,  till,  on  To  the  Laird,  the  conversation  of 
l)eing  presented  to  the  stranger,  her  the  young  stranger,  so  replete  with 
whole  countenance,  and  neck,  and  information,  mirth,  and  anecdote, 
bosom,  were  sutfused  in  one  univer-  was  a  perpetual  feast ;  while  the 
sal  blush.  But  it  was  the  expression  caustic  remarks  of  the  senior,  his 
of  her  looks  which  gave  the  pro-  energy  of  character,  his  lofty  fecl- 
foumlest  beauty  to  this  lovely  being,  ings,  and  ardent  nationality,  aflbrd- 
A  halo  of  placid  melancholy  seemed  cd  to  the  Englishman  no  less  plea- 
to  Hoat  around  her,  like  a  cloud  in  sure.  Then,  the  respect  which  his 
the  midst  of  sunshine  ;  and  whether  numerous  tenantry  bore  him,  ap- 
she  looked,  or  sung,  or  spoke,  there  j)cared  in  every  step  of  their  pro- 
WHS  an  eloquence  in  her  manner  gress.  Each  cottage  seemed  blessed 
which  subdued  the  souls  of  all,  and  when  he  crossed  its  humble  tbresh- 
assimilated  them  in  some  degree  to  hold  ;  and  as  he  patted  the  beads  of 
her  own.  the  children,  and  joked  with  their 

Nor  was  she  much  less  gratifled  at  parents,  his  companion  could  not 
the  sight  of  her  deliverer.  He  was  a  h^^lp  blessing  such  kindliness  of  dis- 
tall,  handsome  young  man,  apparent-  position,  and  thinking  what  a  come- 
ly  about  twenty- five ;  his  step  was  ly  heart  lay  enshrined  in  an  un pro- 
firm  and  graceful, — his  countenance  mising  exterior,  and  what  noble 
wore  the  ruddy  hue  of  health, — his  feelings  were  hid  under  an  outward 
eyes  were  black,  mirthful,  and  full  roughness  of  manner, 
of  intelligence, — and  his  whole  de-  But  it  was  in  the  evenings  that 
porlment  replete  with  the  polished  Fitz-William  tasted  roost  completely 
of  high  life.  Fitz-VVilliaro  was  of  happiness.  When  he  returned 
Jiis  name ;  and,  by  the  death  of  his  from  the  hills,  he  found  the  lady  of 
father,  he  had  lately  succeeded  to  a  the  glen  and  her  two  fair  daughters 
very  considerable  property  in  Kent,  ever  ready  to  welcome  him.  The 
h  is  needless  to  relate  the  meeting  song  and  the  dance  mingled  together 
octween  him  and  Ellen.  The  heart  in  delightful  harmony,  and  shed  an 
of  the  latter  was  full  of  gratitude  ;  inspiring  influence  over  every  bosom; 
while  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  Ellen  was  constantly  tnere,  and 
received  his  warm  pressure  in  she  would  sing  the  plaintive  music 
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of  her  native  land,  accompanying 
her  voice  with  the  piano  or  harp. 
Then,  when  the  music  had  ceased, 
and  they  had  gathered  round  the 
lu>spitahle  board,  the  tale  succeeded. 
The  Laird’s  story  would  relate  to  the 
feuds  of  other  times.  It  was  plain 
and  practical,  and  conveyed  in  ner¬ 
vous,  but  unfanciful  language.  Then 
came  the  merry  voice  of  the  sportive 
Margaret,  full  of  the  gossip  of  the 
country  side.  But  to  the  stranger’s 
ear,  Ellen’s  voice  was  the  sweetest, 
and  her  tale  tlie  most  romantic  of 
all, — it  breathed  the  spirit  of  distant 
ages.  A  tale  of  blasted  love  and 
seared  affection  would  come  from  her 
lips  with  a  pathos  unutterably  touch¬ 
ing.  She  would  launch  out  into  the 
traditionary  lore  of  the  laud,  and 
people  every  glen  with  the  forms  of 
those  who  had  long  gone  to  rest. 
There  was  not  a  mountain  around 
but  contained  some  scene  brightened 
over  by  her  romantic  fancy.  Fitz- 
M'illiam  could  have  listened  to  her 
for  ever.  She  spoke  in  a  language 
of  feeling  he  had  never  heard  before, 
— a  language  which  would  have  been 
delightful  from  any  one,  but  which, 
from  the  lips  of  such  beauty,  was 
overpowering. 

But  it  was  in  accompanying  her 
in  her  walks  over  the  hills  that  he 
had  principally  to  remark  this  purity 
of  soul  and  unearthliness  of  ima¬ 
gination.  When  the  Grampians  rose 
before  her,  she  seemed  refined  to  the 
creature  of  pure  intellect.  Every 
cloud  that  floated  upon  their  sides 
contained  the  elements  of  feeling, 
and  brought  it  from  her  bosom  in 
poetic  language.  Creation  w'as  with 
her  a  fairy  land,  and  her  spirit  seem¬ 
ed  perpetually  aspiring  to  a  loftier 
and  sublimer  sphere.  Need  it  be 
told  what  were  the  effects  of  such 
a  communion  upon  Fitz-William  ? 
It  won  his  heart  entirely,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  felt  that  he  was  in- 
deeil  deeply  in  love.  The  passion, 
inspired  as  it  was  by  such  an  object, 
came  over  his  spirit  like  the  delight¬ 
ful  music  of  a  dream,  and  was  blen¬ 
ded  with  loftier  and  purer  feelings 
than  belong  to  ordinary  love.  The 
ethereal  tone  of  Ellen  s  mind,  and 
probably  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  brought  together,  gave  it 
an  unusual  tinge.  There  is  some¬ 


thing  in  the  romantic  so  pleasinp  to 
the  mind  of  youth,  that  every  j’as- 
sion  which  is  coLaretl  with  it  as¬ 
sumes  a  more  ardent  complexion. 
Ellen,  likewise,  before  she  was 
aware,  felt  that  her  heart  was  no 
longer  her  own.  Gratitude  towards 
the  unknown,  who  had  preserved  her 
in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  was  her 
first  feeling ;  but  as  the  worth  of  this 
stranger  became  visible,  as  his  high 
and  generous  spirit  daily  unfoldid 
itself,  this  subsided  into  a  tenderer 
passion. 

And  perhaps  the  very  nature  of 
their  dispositions  knit  them  closer 
together.  The  common  remark,  that 
extremes  meet,  appeared  in  this  in¬ 
stance  to  be  in  some  measure  true  ; 
for  while  Ellen  was  naturally  pen¬ 
sive  and  melancholy,  her  preserver 
was  full  of  animal  spirits,  but 
gaiety  was  only  the  outward  cover¬ 
ing  of  his  mind,  for  beneath  all  this 
animation  lay  a  depth  of  understand¬ 
ing  which  astonished  all  who  did 
not  know  him  well.  He  had,  more¬ 
over,  a  fine  fancy,  an  enthusiastic 
heart,  and  an  eye  feelingly  alive  to 
every  thing  beautiful  in  the  physical 
or  moral  world.  Such  hidden  quali¬ 
ties  did  not  long  escape  the  eye  of 
Ellen ;  and  when  she  letl  him  along 
to  the  “  Shepherds’  Ford,”  or  the 
‘‘  Black  Craig,”  or  the  ‘‘  Fairy 
Mount,”  and  narrated  the  wild  tra¬ 
ditions  connected  with  them,  she 
found,  with  delight  and  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  he  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  those  tales  with  an  enthusiasm 
hardly  inferior  to  her  owm. 

This  delightful  intercourse  con¬ 
tinued  for  nearly  two  months,  the 
attachment  of  the  lovers  becoming 
every  day  more  ardent.  Ellen  was 
never  at  any  former  period  so  gay, 
and  Fitz-William  seemed  to  live  in 
the  very  element  of  happiness.  The 
kindness  of  the  family  towards  him 
sufiered  no  abatement.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  every  hour  seemed  to  gi'’^ 
birth  to  some  new  proof  of  its  ^ 
teem*  The  Laird  became  so 
ed  to  his  society^  that  he  declared  be 
could  not  pass  the  winter  witbo^ 
him.  The  lady  treated  him  with 
the  afiection  of  a  mother,  Margaret 
with  that  of  a  sister,  and  Ellen  with 
a  feeling  deeper  than  all.  But  imh 
thing  can  arrest  the  tide  of  Time, 
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ami  all  cnjoyincut  must  have  an  end. 
iVars  too  often  must  follow  smiles, 
and  (irief  shade,  with  liis  sullen  hue, 
the  fact*  of  Happiness.  It  was  an 
October  morning,  when  Fitz- Wil¬ 
liam,  with  a  look  of  deep  melancholy, 
told  Ellen  that  he  must  leave  her 
kind  family,  for  that  the  season  was 
now  far  advanced,  and  he  had  im- 
])ortaiit  business  to  transact  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

“  And  shall  we  never  see  you 
ap;ain  ?”  said  she,  a  faint  paleness 
overspreading  her  cheeks,  and  her 
voice  faltering  with  unusual  emo¬ 
tion. 

“  \Vhen  the  spring  comes  on, 
dearest  Ellen,  1  shall  visit  you  again 
ill  Glen  Ulva.  If  1  am  in  life,  de- 
jK’iul  upon  seeing  me  then.” 

“  You  came  like  sunshine  into 
our  family,  Mr  Fitz-William,  and 
you  warmed  all  hearts.  When  you 
leave  us,  sorrow  will  remain  behind. 
Hut  go  your  way,  and  we  shall 
wait  impatiently  for  your  return. 
To  me  every  hour  shall  seem  a  day, 
and  every  day  a  month,  till  1  sec 
you  once  more.” 

“  Ellen  Mackenzie,”  said  the  young 
man,  “  is  it  possible  that  you  take 
such  a  concern  in  one  like  me — one 
who  never  merited  a  thought  in  such 
a  bosom  as  your*s  ?” 

“  No  more,”  said  Ellen ;  you 
saved  my  life,  and  that  has  bound 
me  in  the  ties  of  gratitude  for  ever.” 

“  Oh,  Ellen  !”•  replied  the  stran¬ 
ger,  “  that  I  could  attach  you  to 
myself  by  other  and  stronger  ties  ! 

^  ou  do  not  know  my  heart.” 

“  But  I  do  know  your  heart  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  do  yourself,”  observed 
the  maiden  with  a  sigh. 

Ellen  Mackenzie,  I  love  you  to 
distraction.” 

“1  know  you  love  me,  Fitz-Wil- 
hain,  and  1  love  you  in  return.  Nay, 
do  not  look  astonished  at  my  avowal. 
“  e  women  have  quick  eyes,  and 
i»oon  discover  those  hearts  which  are 
our  own.  I  am  not  as  other  girls, 
<>*■  I  would  be  coy,  and  wooed,  for¬ 
sooth,  in  honied  language,  and  1 
would  hold  off  and  pretend  indiffer- 
onee  to  the  man  who  had  my  affec- 

1^.  others  do  this,  but  never 
«wl  It  be  done  by  Ellen  Mackenzie. 

ter  affections  are  pure  as  the  virgin 
*"ow,  anj  the  affectation 

trickery  of  fashion  to  set  them 
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off;  and  yet,  if  I  were  prudent,  I 
would  act  otherwise ;  for  men,  1  am 
told,  prize  that  highest  which  is 
hardest  won  ;  but  I  know  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent  with  yon,  and  that  you  will 
value  a  frank  and  uncontaininatcd 
heart  above  all  others.  Neither  will 
you  think  the  less  of  me  for  thus 
seemingly  violating  the  blushing 
backwardness  of  my  sex,  and  so 
openly  telling  my  love.  No,  Fitz- 
William  ;  1  am  as  1  was  born, — a 
child  of  Nature,  and  that  did  not 
teach  me  to  be  deceitful.  How  your 
maids  of  England  would  laugh  and 
make  merry  at  my  simple  talc  of 
love  !  but  the  sun  of  trutli  shines  as 
brightly  on  the  mountain  daisy  as 
on  the  garden  rose, — and  so  it  has 
been  upon  your  poor  E)llen.” 

He  heard  her  words  with  mute 
astonishment.  The  more  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  singular  girl  unfolded 
itself,  he  became  the  more  delighted 
and  amazed.  The  tone  of  her  mind 
seemed  to  him  to  partake  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  a  superior  nature ;  and  while 
he  loved  her  with  passionate  ardour, 
he  felt  himself  restrained  by  a  sort 
of  awe  from  indulging  in  even  the 
most  ordinary  language  of  love.  She 
was  not  one  of  the  creatures  of  mere 
fashion,  to  whom  could  .be  poured 
out  the  unmeaning  nothings  of  flat¬ 
tery  and  politeness, — whose  hearts 
are  worn  away  in  the  routine  of  dis¬ 
sipated  folly,  and  whose  feelings 
become  so  blunted  by  the  incense  ot 
adulation,  that  love  is  a  mere  by¬ 
word,  and  wealth  and  interest  the 
only  deities  to  which  they  bow.  Her 
spirit  w^as  formed  of  more  pure  ma¬ 
terials,  and  Fitz-William  soon  saw 
this,  and  loved  her  for  it  the  more. 
'He  had  been  used  to  the  first  female 
society,  but  he  found  it  passionless 
and  sickly,  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  this  mountain  maiden. 

It  is  ncctllcss  to  repeat  the  often- 
told  tale  of  leave-taking.  Such  as 
have  undergone  the  trial  of  parting 
with  those  whom  they  loved  better 
than  life,  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
trial.  The  warm  pressure  of  the 
hand— the  tear  that  steals  insensibly 
from  the  eye — the  final  farewell,  and 
the  last  Impassioned  look,  arc  en¬ 
graved  on  the  tablet  of  nicniory  in 
characters  of  undying  duration. 

For  many  days  the  family  of  Ulva 
felt  deeply  the  absence  of  the  stran- 
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ger.  Kvcry  thing  sccme<l  gloomy, 
and  this  the  slow  approach  of  win¬ 
ter  aggravated  to  a  tenfold  degree. 
Each  experience<l  that  lassitude, 
which  is  felt  when  any  object  on 
which  the  mind  has  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  brood  is  taken  away.  Of  all 
others,  Ellen  felt  most  sensibly  un¬ 
der  tins  change  of  circumstances. 
She  could  no  longer  tread  over  the 
rocks  and  glens  she  had  so  lately 
traversed  with  Fitz- William  :  they 
were  robed  in  the  garments  of  win¬ 
ter,  which  now  ruled  over  those  so¬ 
litudes  iu  s.ad  majesty.  But  time 
rolled  on,^  and  the  winter  months 
passed  by  after  a  dreary  interval. 
The  snows  which  capped  the  moun¬ 
tains  began  to  dissolve  before  the 
genial  breath  of  spring.  The  sum¬ 
mits  of  tlic  highest  hills  retained, 
indeed,  as  yet,  tneir  snow  y  covering, 
ami  the  broad  shoulders  of  Cairn¬ 
gorm  were  sheeted  with  an  expan¬ 
sion  w'hich  w^ould  seemingly  bid  de¬ 
fiance  even  to  the  heat  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun.  M'rcatbs  of  vapour  still 
girdled  the  mountain  around,  show¬ 
ing  his  glittering  top  like  a  dome 
sustained  upon  clouds.  The  glens 
were  yet  moist  in  the  morning  with 
volumes  of  mist,  which  rolled  slug¬ 
gishly  through  them,  and  in  the 
evening  full  of  the  piercing  cold  of 
winter.  These,  however,  were  but 
the  relics  of  the  departing  season — 
the  echo  of  his  dying  voice.  Every 
day  his  influence  was  becoming 
weaker,  and  the  energies  of  spring  re¬ 
viving  the  face  of  Nature. 

In  proportion  as  the  new  season 
nut  forth  his  glories,  the  family  of 
iJlva  resumed  its  wonted  gaiety. 
Ellcn*s  melancholy  wore  away,  and 
w  as  succeeded  by  that  beautiful  pen- 
siveness,  which  clung  to  her  in 
dream-like  loveliness,  and  seemed 
ingrafted  in  her  very  nature.  She 
saw  in  ^lerspective  the  glories  of  the 
summer  montlis ;  she  saw  before  her 
eyes  the  mountains  rising  in  un¬ 
ruffled  majesty,  and  heard  in  the  fall 
of  evening  the  voices  of  birds  mingled 
with  the  faint  murmuring  of  the 
winds,  and  the  fall  of  the  distant 
cascade ;  and  the  traditionary  lore 
that  floated  over  every  glen  rose  up 
in  her  imagination  ;  and  she  thought 
it  more  interesting  than  ever,  that  it 
would  now  be  enjoyed  by  him  at  her 
side  on  whom  she  had  fixed  her 
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Youthful  heart.  And  Fitz->Villiain, 
how  would. he  feel  when  he  canio 
again  to  those  mountains,  and  be, 
hehl  them  in  their  native  beauty, 
with  one  whom  he  loved  so  tender¬ 
ly  ?  These  were  the  thoughts  of 
Ellen,  and  they  came  perpetually 
across  her  mind,  like  a  strain  of 
sweet  music  lieard  afar  off. 

Such  were  the  anticipations  of  tins 
young  lady,  and  such  the  visions  of 
future  happiness  that  floated  before 
her  eyes.  But  human  ho|H's  are  de¬ 
ceitful.  At  a  distance,  they  glitter 
before  us  in  all  the  loveliness  of 
fancy,  but  as  the  tide  of  time  brings 
us  nearer  to  them,  they  vanish  like 
empty  bubbles,  and  leave  nothing  but 
tears  behind. 

The  family  of  Ulva  had  hitherto 
tasted  only  of  ])leasure  ;  now  it  wab 
doomed  to  drain  the  bitter  cup  of 
sorrow.  The  parents  of  Ellen,  and 

even  her  sister,  from  a  cause  alto¬ 
gether  inexplicable  to  her,  lost  on  a 
sudden  all  that  gaiety  which  for¬ 
merly  distinguished  them.  A  glooui 
hung  over  each  countenance,  and 
when  they  attempted  to  hide  it  by 
a  smile,  the  inward  affliction  only 
became  more  visible.  It  was  obvious 
that  something  preyed  upon  their 
minds — something  they  wished  to 
conceal  from  her.  \Vlien  she  in¬ 
quired  into  tlie  cause  of  this  sorrow, 
their  answers  were  evasive,  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Her  sister  would  force 
a  smile,  and  say  it  was  uotliing  at  all ; 
and  on  questioning  her  father,  he 
would  kiss  her,  and  tenderly  desire 
her  not  to  be  too  inquisitive.  This, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  her.  She 
felt  a  presentiment  that  some  terri¬ 
ble  calamity  had  befallen  the  faimly» 
but  why  it  was  revealed  to  her  sister 
more  tnan  to  herself  she  could  not 
tell.  All  efforts  to  gain  infOTmation 
on  this  subject  were  in  vain.  'Ihe 
state  of  suspense  is  terrible  for  any 
mind,  and  especially  for  the  ardour 
and  impatience  of  youth ;  it  preys 
upon  the  heart  more  bitterly  than  a 
real  misfortune.  This  awful  feeling 
took  possession  of  Ellen's  mind,  but 
it  soon  gave  way  to  a  dreadful  cer¬ 
tainty.  Theie  was  now  no  more 
talk  of  Fitz- William  :  her  father 
ceased  to  praise  his  sporting,  *od 
Margaret  his  humour.  He  was  no 
luore  spoken  of  than  if  he  had  hcrer 
been.  Conviction  flashed  upon  her. 
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vhich,  crew  and  distilled  around 
tbeir  baleful  canker. 

Tbe  rest  of  ber  existence  is  a  sad 
picture  of  a  broken  heart.  A\'heii 
tbe  chords  of  sensibility  are  torn 
asunder^  what  band  can  unite  them  ? 
So  it  was  with  Ellen  :  tbe  worst  fore¬ 
bodings  of  ber  mother  had  at  length 
been  confirmed,  and  she  was  doomed 
to  perish  the  victim  of  affections  too 
cruelly  lacerated.  On  any  heart  the 
stroke  would  have  been  severe,  but 
on  her*8  it  was  fatal.  Her  spirit 
pale  and  was  shaded  with  a  settled  woe,  and 
the  balm  of  consolation,  however 
tenderly  applied,  failed  to  soothe  it. 

In  a  sequestered  part  of  the  glen 
was  the  family  burying-place.  It 
stood  in  the  ceiitre  o^a  small  plan¬ 
tation  of  yew  and  sycamore  trees, 
ainl  for  ages  a  sort  of  mysterious 
by  restraining  them,  You  have  met  awe  had  been  attached  to  it  by  the 
with  a  great  misfortune,  but  there  inhabitants.  In  her  walks,  Ellen 
is  a  God  who  can  heal  up  every  had  frequently  visited  this  last  abode 
woe.'*  These  words  melted  tne  heart  of  her  race,  and  it  was  always  rc- 
of  the  unhappy  girl ;  the  fountains  marked,  that  after  such  visitations 
of  grief  burst  forth,  and  she  sobbed  she  was  more  than  usually  sad.  But 
anil  wept  bitterly.  this  did  not  make  her  turn  away 

Ellen  never  wept  after  this.  Her  from  the  spot :  she  courted  the  mild 
woe  was  of  that  kind  which  does  affliction  which  it  diffused ;  wooing, 
not  exhale  in  lamentation,  and  which  as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  melancholy, 
time  refuses  to  mellow.  This  is  the  And  now  when  real  misfortune  had 
most  overwhelming  form  of  affliction,  overtaken  her,  and  her  mind  was 
Where  tears,  and  other  outward  darkened  by  other  woe  than  that  of 
tokens  of  sorrow,  manifest  them-  its  own  creating,  she  went  there  more 
^Ives,  the  grief  will  wear  away,  or  frequently  than  ever.  The  contem- 
if  a  portion  of  it  still  clings  to  the  platmn  of  this  place  did  not,  as  for- 
spirit,  it  is  as  a  qniet,  and  not  un-  merly,  shade  with  increased  sorrow 
pleasing  remembrance.  It  is  other-  her  thoughts.  On  the  contrary,  if 
wise  when  the  eyes  do  not  weep —  at  any  time  a  flash  of  jOy  came  across 
when  the  bosom  heaves  not,  and  the  her  countenance,  it  was  when  she 
voice  of  affliction  is  silent.  This  is  stood  alongside  of  the  sepulchre, 
tlie  bitterest  of  all.  There  is  then  There  was  an  unearthly  interest  at- 
a  misery  which  baffles  consolation :  tached  to  this  strange  pilgrimage, 
the  mind  is  a  desert  of  barren  arid  In  her  latter  days  her  beauty  did  not 
sad  thoughts  ;  a  cloud  hangs  over  it,  depart  from  her.  To  the  eyfe  of  feel- 
through  which  the  light  of  hope  does  ing,  she  was  indeed  lovelier  than 
not  gleam,  and  which  only  becomes  ever  ;  for  though  the  flush  of  high 
darker  and  drearier  by  time.  And  health  had  left  her  checks,  an‘d  a 
thia  was  her  doom.  Could  tears  paleuess  like  that  of  mortality  lisurp- 
nave  burst  from  those  beautiful  and  cd  its  place,  there  was  yet  an  expres- 
welancholy  eyes,— could  sorrow,  in-  sion  of  pathos  more  profound  and 
stead  of  preying  within,  have  exhi-  more  affecting  than  any  with  which 
«ited  some  of  its  outward  raanifea-  even  her  countenance  had  ctcT  been 
lotions,  the  might  have  ttiumphed  graced. 

over  the  bitterness  of  misfortune ;  The  near  glimpse  of  this  last  abode, 
hat  her  woe  was  too  intense  to  pid-  to  which  she  was  rapidly  hastening, 
tare  itgelf  forth  in  these  external  could  not  afflict  her  soui ;  that  was 
fywbols.  It  rushed  to  the  heart ;  incapable  of  greater  affliction;  brit 
n  planted  therer  its  hitter  fruits,  it  strengthened-  and  Comforted  it^ 
VOL.  xviu.  U  u 
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and.  frantic  with  impatience,  she 
rushed  to  her  mother,  threw  her 
arms  around  her  neck,  and  entreated 
her  to  say  whether  he  was  alive. 

“  My  dear  girl,  compose  your¬ 
self,”  said  the  afflicted  parent ;  we 
have  many  trials  in  this  life,  which 
must  be  endured.” 

“  He  is  dead,  then !”  exclaimed 
the  unfortunate  girl,  starting  back 
with  horror,  and  gazing  with  dread¬ 
ful  intensity  upon  her  mother.  She 
stood  for  some  time  as  if  stupified 
with  grief,— her  lips  were  [  ' 
(juivering;‘— her  bosom  heaved  with 
emotion, — and  she  seemed  overcome 


Deity ;  the  nature  of  which  was  cx 
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a  bciicTjiial  infiucnce  over  tlxso 
whose  duty  it  was  to  set  them  the 
example.  We  met  on  the  Sunday 
evenings,  and  we  read  our  Bible, 
and  interested  ourselves  on  its  affect¬ 
ing  and  important  history,  and  ex¬ 
plained  passages  of  a  difficult  nature, 
and  exhibited  proofs,  selected  by  the 
boys,  of  any  doctrine  or  duty  that 
might  have  been  previously  proposed 
for  examination.  Many  of  them 
showed,  on  these  occasions,  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject  of  our  instruc¬ 
tions,  w'hich  was  evinced  in  the  per¬ 
tinent  questions  which  they  put,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  w’ere  af¬ 
fected  throughout,  as  well  as  in  the 
gradual  improvement  observable  in 
their  demeanour  in  the  School,  or 
when  abroad.  It  has  been  of  late  fre¬ 
quently  remarked  in  that  town,  that 
were  must  now  be  a  deficiency  of 
spirit  in  its  rising  generation,  since 
there  are  none  of  those  youthful  ex¬ 
ploits  for  which  it  was  formerly  so 
famous.  But  1  could  give  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  solution  of  the  difference.  The 
boys  are  now  taught  to  regard  as  no 
feat  of  gallantry  to  throw  down  an 
apple-woman,  or  fling  stones  at  an 
ideot,  or  mock  at  the  infirmities  of 
the  old.  And  though  a  deficiency  of 
this  spirit  be  observable,  I  am  not 
aware  tliat  they  will  be  the  worse 
sons,  or  the  less  useful,  patriotic,  and 
active  members  of  society,  because 
unable  to  charge  their  recollection 
with  feats  of  such  youthful  daring. 

Oh!  there  is  something  real  in  the 
pleasure  with  which  poets  represent 
the  active  exercise  of  charity  to  be 
accompanied — a  pleasure  derived 
from  the  rational  consciousness  of 
having  done  good,  as  well  as  from 
the  natural  feeling  with  which  the 
Altnighty  has  united  it — a  pleasure 
80  sublime  and  enduring,  as  to  give 
a  foretaste  of  that  which  angels  are 
represented  as  enjoying,  who  go 
about  ministering  to  the  good  of 
men.  We  hate  cant,  and  are  con¬ 
scious  of  all  ftreedora  from  it  in  as¬ 
serting,  that  the  man  who  has  made 
charity,  in  whatever  state,  one  of  the 
objects  of  his  life,  has  been  drawing 
from  a  fountain  of  enjoyment,  pure 
a^  It  is  inexhaustible,  and  no  more 
to  be  cornered  with  the  factitious 
pleasures  of  life,  than  the  emoUons 
excited by*  the  view  of  Brazilian 
scenery  are  to  be  compared  with 


those  raised  by  a  tame  and  ariilicial 
landscape. 

IVith  these  sentiments,  it  was 
with  no  reluctance  that  1  obeyed 
the  request  of  my  friend,  the  Editor, 
to  visit  Dr  Thomson's  School,  lately 
established  in  Young-Street,  and  to 
report  on  its  plan  and  progress.  In 
the  last  Number,  an  account  was 
given  of  the  School  conducted  by  Mr 
^Yood,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in 
the  manner  in  wdiich  it  is  supported 
and  carried  on,  so  that  any  particu¬ 
lar  detail  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

Dr  Thomson's  School  is  establish¬ 
ed  solely  for  the  children  of  bis  own 
parish,  none  other  being  admitted, 
and  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
age  or  continuance  of  the  pupils.  The 
fees  vary  from  two  shillings  to  five 
shillings  per  quarter,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  subjects  taught 
are  the  simple  rudiments  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  general,  with  the  higher 
branches  if  required.  The  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  is  that  now  in  general  use  in 
these  establishments,  and  so  well 
known,  by  which  the  more  advanced 
and  gifted  pupils  are  made  to  assist 
in  the  labour  of  teaching  ;  so  that 
while  both  parties  are  equally  hc- 
nefitted,  the  master  is  enabled  to 
preside  over  a  more  busy  and  extend¬ 
ed  scene.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan,  and  the  successful  way  in  which 
it  is  here  followed  out,  w'ere  very 
conspicuous.  The  writing  of  many 
of  the  boys,  considering  their  age  and 
opportunity,  was  excellent,  and  in  all 
instances  w’as  creditable  to  their  own 
exertions,  and  those  of  the  Teacher. 
1  addressed  a  few  questions  in  geo¬ 
graphy  to  some  of  them,  sucli  as  they 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  prepared 
for,  and  the  answers  given  were  rea¬ 
dy  and  correct.  They  had  distinct 
ideas  of  the  situation  of  different 
places,  and  their  relation  to  others, 
with  the  peculiarities  of  their  divi¬ 
sion,  soil,  products,  and  history  ;  a 
knowledge,  in  short,  not  verbal,  but 
such  as  cannot  fail,  in  future  life,  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them, 
matured  as  it  must  be  in  their  future 
pr^ess. 

But  what  pleased  me  in  particular 
was  the  answers  which  they  gave  to 
questionf^  of  a  reliaous  nature.  A 
subject  was  proix)8c9 — e.  — the  om¬ 
nipotence  and  other  attributes  of  the 
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lyaddnml  from  Scripture*  in  sup-  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  As  the 
])()rt  of  those  attributes,  which  were  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  from  their 
most  appropriate  and  extensive.  education  and  habits,  and  the  nature 

Mimls  trained  up  in  this  manner,  of  their  subject,  however  anxious  to 
witli  a  corresjwnding  sense  of  moral  study  plainness  and  perspicuity  of 
ol)ligation,  cannot  fail  of  acting  a  speech,  must  yet,  in  their  discourses, 
worthy  part  through  life  :  of  crimes  frequently  introduce  discussions  and 
which  arise  from  ignorance — and  how  modes  of  expression  which  the  lower 
many  and  aggravated  arise  from  this  classes  cannot  always  follow  out ;  so 
source ! — they  can  never  be  guilty,  the  improvement  in  their  edugatiop. 
The  lessons  of  their  early  life  will  thus  introduced,  will  fit  them  for  all 
always  be  present  to  them,  and  in-  those  reasonings  and  illustrations 
spire  them  with  a  sense  of  virtue,  which  tlie  preacher  employs,  and 
operating  a*t  all  times,  and  in  every  bring  down  that  additional  weight 
way.  Exceptions,  indeed,  there  will  upon  their  understanding  and  con- 
always  be,  but  such  is  the  general  science,  which  it  is  his  object,  in  the 
representation.  care  of  them,  to  effect. 

I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  I  have  said  that  the  progress  made 
alforded  me  of  accompanying  the  by  these  boys  was  wonderful ;  and 
former  intelligent  Teacher  of  Mr  it  certainly  is  so,  wlien  compared 
1\  oimTs  school  on -a  visit  to  that  cs-  with  the  attainments  of  boys  of  the 
tablislunent,  immediately  after  the  same  age  in  country  schools.  The 
ilismissal  of  Dr  Thomson's.  We  difference  is  so  striking,  as  to  excite 
there  heard  the  highest  class  exami-  suspicion  that  the  system  of  cduca- 
ikd  on  a  passage  ad  aperiuram,  and  tion  in  our  Parochial  Schools  has 
it  is  really  wonderful  the  knowledge  not  excited  more  general  notice,  with 
which  they  all,  on  any  subject  con-  a  view  to  its  amelioration, 
ncctcd  with  it,  displayed.  They  read  It  is  not  only  the  loss  of  time,  and 
most  distinctly,  and  with  taste, — dis-  the  loss  of  learning,  which  we  dc- 
played  a  most  intimate,  minute  ac-  plore  in  this  system,  but  it  is  the 
quaintance  with  the  grammatical  con-  deterioration  of  intellect  also.  Tlui 
struclion,  the  derivation,  and  the  boy  who,  if  his  talents  had  been  car- 
power  of  language,  its  synonymes,  and  ly  and  appropriately  exerted,  would 
the  various  senses  of  the  same  word,  have  beconie  a  good  scholar  and  an 
iSkC.;  and  in  all  this  there  was  areadi-  eminent  man,  is  disgusted  wjth  a 
ness  and  a  correct  knowledge,  which  study  in  whicli  he  feels  no  interest ; 
could  not  have  been  taught  by  rote,  no  endeavours  being  made  to  give 
and  summoned  up,  cut  and  dry,  him  a  distinct  view  of  its  nature  and 
in  the  same  shape,  for  the  gratifica-  object,  and  thus  lead  him  to  exert 
tion  of  the  audience  ;  but  a  know-  his  own  talents  and  industry  in  its 
lodge,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  deriv-  acquisition.  We  cannot  gp  into  all. 
c(l  from  a  few  principles,  varied  and  its  imperfections,  but  really  it  must 
applied  on  these  principles  to  differ-  be  evident  to  any  one  who  is  capa- 
ent  subjects,  and  whicn  will  enable  ble  of  forming  an  opinion,  that  the 
them,  in  other  more  important  and  system  generally  prevalent  in  o;ur 
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rarlirr  period,  and  be  at  last  possess- 
«nl  of  more  varied,  useful,  and  pro¬ 
found  learning,  than  he  can  now 
possibly  attain.  Think  of  six  or 
seven  years  employed  in  learning 
Latin,  with  pcriiaps  a  miserable  at¬ 
tempt  at  geography  or  arithmetic, 
and  the  little  progress  made  during 
that  period,  and  the  immense  loss 
which  the  mind  must  have  been  sus¬ 
taining,  in  sullenly  pursuing  the 
windings  of  an  arbitrary  plan,  and 
arriving  at  no  resting-place,  whence 
it  could  take  a  complacent  survey  of 
its  progress.  Such  is  the  employ¬ 
ment  upon  which  the  most  import¬ 
ant  period  of  many  a  man's  life  has 
been  spent,  and  is  at  the  present 
time  wasting  away. 

Above  all,  let  our  Parish  Schools 
imitate  those  we  have  been  examin¬ 
ing,  in  their  mode  of  communicating 
religious  knowledge.  Let  the  Mas¬ 
ters  present  to  their  pupils  compre¬ 
hensive  views  of  their  religion, — 
dwell  with  earnestness  and  solemnity 
upon  the  reality  and  awful  import¬ 
ance  of  its  truth, — interest  their 
minds  by  affecting  representations  of 
its  history  and  object, — extend  their 
knowledge  of  Scripture  and  its  doc¬ 
trines,  bv  an  appropriate  and  exten¬ 
sive  exhibition  of  proofs ;  and  by  such 
a  plan,  they  wilt  prepare  even  the 
rudest  minds  for  those  new  and  im¬ 
pressive  ideas  which  must  ever  arise, 
when  subjects  so  solemn  and  con¬ 
genial  are  presented  frequently  to 
their  meditation. 

And  though  we  can  never  indulge 
the  hope  of  seeing,  by  the  operation 
of  any  system  of  education,  vice  root¬ 
ed  from  a  world, — condemned,  during 
its  present  existence,  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  vice,  yet  the  progress  of  it 
may  be  stayed,  and  its  amount  di¬ 
minished  ;  and  at  the  present  time, 
when  laudable  endeavours  arc  mak¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  Uic 
lower  classes  on  temporal  matters, — 
when  volumes  of  literature,  politics, 
and  science,  arc  about  to  be  present¬ 
ed  to  them  in  an  accessible  lorm,  it 
becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
friend  to  religion,  and  the  real  inter¬ 
ests  of  hb  race,  to  stand  forth  and 
see' that  a  population  do  not  grow 
upon*  ns  versant  in  the  literary  and 
scientiflo '  speculations  of  the  day, 
but  destitute  of  that  knowledge  which 
alone  can  save.  Yes,  we  say  save. 


whether  it  l>c  applied  to  the  presfr- 
vation  of  our  comforts  as  iiieinl)ers 
of  the  State,  or  our  interests  as  im¬ 
mortal  beings.  Orators  may  cU- 
claim,  and  poets  may  sing  of  ilio 
blessings  of  knowledge  difthsid  in¬ 
discriminately  throughout  our  popu¬ 
lation,  and  they  may  satirise  the 
men  who  say  it  will  be  dangerous  to 
administer  this  knowledge  without 
the  leaven  of  religion  ;  but  neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  true,  it  is  true,  that  the 
man  who  has  been  taught  an  art  will 
employ  it  to  his  advantage,  and  scru¬ 
ple  not,  in  its  application,  to  do  that 
which  will  send  him  to  the  gallows, 
if  he  be  not  under  the  salutary  re¬ 
straints  of  religion.  It  is  true,  that 
a  man  with  a  little  smattering  of  po- 
lilies — and  the  occupations  of  the 
mass  of  mankind  will  only  allow 
them  to  attain  a.  smattering— will 
stand  up  and  declaim  about  his 
rights,  and  turn— rebel  and  a  traitor, 
unless  some  moral  regard  to  his  own 
family,  and  some  religious  regard  to 
the  will  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the 
distribution  of  society,  and  some  of 
that  humility  which  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  will  teach,  keep  down 
the  overweening  conceit,  that  will 
be  inflamed  by  every  little  accession 
to  its  superficial  knowledge.  It  is 
true,  in  short,  that  a  man  without 
a  sense  of  that  religious  obligation 
which  binds  him  to  his  fellows,  and 
which,  if  weakened,  sends  him  abroad 
a  selfish,  blood-thirsty  villain  upon 
society,  if  he  be  improved,  at  the 
same  time,  in  his  knowledge  of  other 
things,  will  do  just  what  suits  his 
own  pleasure  and  convenience,  with¬ 
out  r^ard  to  those  of  God  and  his 
brethren. 

If  the  knowledge  of  the  lower 
classes  is  to  be  thus  encrcascd,  it  is 
necessary  that  their  sense  of  morali¬ 
ty  and  religion  be  strengthened  in 
proportion  ;  for  the  more  the  mind 
IS  exercised,  doubts  will  arise  on  re¬ 
ligious  sutgecU,  which  are  best  anti¬ 
cipated  and  guarded  against  by  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  early  piety ;  and  the  greater  ^ 
opportunities,  which,  from  ei?crcased 
knowledge,  we  enjoy,  of  forwarding 
our  worldly  views,  the  leas  scrupoldus 
will  we  become  in  breaking  throogn 
whatever  may  oppose  them; 
hence  the  greater  nebessity  of  tnas- 
ing  our  regard  to  God  aild’Mafdinon 
increase  together. 
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Religious  principles,  in  truth,  early  nor  hence  l)e  in  any  danger  of  coining 

and  rationally  inculcated,  are  those  to  tlie  gallows,  and  confessing  that  it 

whicli,  in  whaterer  state,  will  avail  was  this  neglect  that  brou^it  him 

all  men  most.  The  religious  artizan  there.  No— even  in  his  miserable 

will  always  be  an  object  of  greater  hovel,  should  Fortune  have  been  un- 

reapeciability,  and  secure  for  himself  propitious,  he  will  recal  the  lessons 

more  real  happiness,  than  the  un-  of  his  youth,  he  will  rejoice  that  **  he 

principled  one,  however  vaunted  his  hekl  them  fast,*’  he  will  ever  incul- 

mechanical  attainments.  Whatever  cate  them  upon  his  starving  children, 

may  be  the  temptations  of  his  lot,  he  and  tell  them  never,  “  never  to  let 

will  hold  a  straight-forward  course,—  them  go,**  for  that  tliough  they  see 

whatever  be  its  difficulty,  he  will  not  him  expiring  on  a  pallet  of  straw, 

turn  a  rebel  or  a  cut-throat,  to  get  yet  his  reward  will  certainly  come, 

the  better  of  them, — whatever  his  far  exceeding  all  the  pleasures  of  a 

companions  may  do,  he  will  not  dis-  vicious  life, 

regard  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
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When  the  intercourac  Ijetwccn  Europe 
and  India  began,  a  powerful  and  flourish, 
ing  Government  existed  in  the  country— 
a  Court*  unrivaled  in  magniflccrice  and 
wealth— viceroys,  or  rather  feudatory  sove¬ 
reigns,  governing  great  principalities— 
powerful  individuals,  administering  the 
great  offices  of  state,  8U|)erior  and  subor- 
dinate— great  military  chiefs,  with  hosts 
of  retainers— -and,  in  short,  a  large  body 
of  gentry,  sharing  among  them  all  the 
imn»ense  resources  of  the  territory,  and 
the  dignities  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The 
habits  of  all  this  class  were  decidedly  mi¬ 
litary.  The  Government  was  founded 
on  conquest.  It  was  a  common  saying, 
that  the  empire  belonged  to  the  longest 
sword ;  and  such  were  the  principles  of 
its  constitution,  that  by  no  other  sceptre 
but  the  sword  could  it  be  ruled. 

The  cflect  of  such  a  state  of  things  was 
to  beget  in  the  nobles,  among  all  the  ser¬ 
vile  forms  of  a  despotism,  a  spirit  of  the 
most  haughty  independence,  repressed 
only  by  the  sujierior  force  which  compel¬ 
led  their  obedience.  The  Empire,  wdth 
all  its  honours  and  emoluments,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  sort  of  common  inheritance,  to 
which  their  several  pretensions  w'ere  to  be 
setlleti  by  war ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  there  was  rarely,  if  ever,  a  moment, 
at  which  the  Government  was  not  enga¬ 
ged  in  hostilities  with  some  refractory  prin¬ 
cipality,  or  the  country  torn  by  the  dis¬ 
sensions  of  individuals  too  powerful  for 
control ;  and,  at  times,  whole  provinces 
were  dismembered,  and  erected,  by  suc¬ 
cessful  rebellion,  into  separate  kingdoms. 

Men,  excited  by  contests  for  prizes  so 
splendid,  could  not  fail  to  acquire  those 
qualities,  by  which,  in  such  a  state  of  so¬ 
ciety,  they  W'ere  to  be  obtained.  Courage 
and  cunning,  a  daring  and  unprincipled 
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sure  recommended  by  considerations  of 
policy  ;  these,  w  ith  songs  and  ballads, 
and  fictions  like  the  Arabian  Nights  (held 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  sufficiently  |X)s- 
sible  to  stimulate  the  imagination  to  ex- 
travagant  attempts) — the  stern  and  fanci- 
ful  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  and  the  wild 
legends  of  the  Hindoos,  constituted  near, 
ly  all  that  could  form  or  reflect  the  cha. 
racter  of  the  people. 

Viewing  our  first  hostilities  in  India 
w  ith  the  advantage  of  distance,  and  in  re¬ 
lation  to  all  that  has  since  occurred,  it  is 
perfectly  manifest,  that  the  moment  we 
drew  the  sword  among  such  a  condition 
of  mankind,  to  maintain  by  force  a  mer¬ 
cantile  intercourse,  there  could  be  but  one 
termination  to  the  struggle — the  complete 
and  avowed  superiority  of  the  cne  power 
or  the  other  !  either  that  we  should  be 
expelled  from  the  country,  and  received 
again,  if  received  at  all,  on  such  terms  u:> 
the  Government  should  choose  to  pre¬ 
scribe,  or  that  w’e  should  clearly  and  con¬ 
fessedly  become  the  fiaramount  authority 
in  India. 

There  is  some  ground  to  think  that  the 
great  Lord  Clive,  even  at  that  early  iie. 
riod,  was  not  blind  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  and  that  when  he  called  his  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  before  the  battle  of  Plassy,  he 
was  much  less  influenced  by  any  hesita- 
tion  as  to  the  almost  certain  victory  that 
aw'aited  him,  than  by  an  unwillingness 
fairly  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  Com- 
pany  with  that  of  the  native  Government. 
His  views,  certainly,  afterwards,  were 
strenuously  and  consistently  directed  l'> 
prevent  the  necessity  of  further  usurjiation 
on  the  native  authority  ;  but  a  variety  ol 
circumstances  concurred  to  precipitate  the 
uncontrollable  process,  to  which  he  had 
contributed  so  materially  to  give  a  begin¬ 


ambition,  a  restless  disposition  to  tempt 
fortune,  unlimited  hopes,  and  the  most 
total  disregard  of  the  means  by  which 
they  were  pursued, — by  such  animating 
principles  among  those  by  whom  move¬ 
ment  w'as  to  be  given  to  society,  there 
were  reared  up  all  the  instruments  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  their  operation  effectual ; 
Hardy  and  daring  retainers,  whose  only 
virtue  was  fidelity  to  their  Chief;  and 
whole  classes  of  men,  endowed  w  ith  the 
most  consummate  address  in  all  the  arts 
of  corruption  ^  and  of  low  intrigue.  The 
literature  of  the  country  (if  such  might 
be  said  to  have  existed)  formed  by  the 
prevaWng  tastes,  was  exactly  such  as  was 
oalcttlated  to  keep  alive  this  state  of  things 
—memoirs  of  successful  rebellions,  and 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  magnificence 
of  war— enthusiastic  descriptions  of  |)er- 
sontl  prowess,  and  in  all  their  maxims, 
the  most  liberal  allowance  for  cvciy  mea¬ 


ning. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  ail- 
rainistration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hast¬ 
ings  tliat  the  English  power  in  the 
East  received  its  final  consolidation  ; 
and  we  are  glad  tliat  every  sentiment 
of  our  minds  responds  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  short  but  eloquent  and  compre¬ 
hensive  eulogium  on  the  character 
of  this  illustrious  nobleman,  as  Go- 
vernor-Generai  of  India. 

**  The  intuitive  rapidity  with  which 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  seized  the  true 
interests  of  the  country— the  com 
sive  system  in  which  from  the  first  c 
proposed  to  embrace  the  rclatioM  f 
Peninsula — the  masterly  skill  with 
he  circumscribed  and  crushed  within  '!* 

grasp  the  fugitive  force  with 

bad  to  contend,  w’bile  he  Uissipotod  s 
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the  combinations  by  which  it  w^as  sup*  Ganges,  including  the  courses  of  both, 
porieti— his  complete  assertion  of  the  and  skirting  the  mountainous  range  IVom 
Brinsh  supremacy,  without  the  violation  which  their  waters  are  poured  into  the 
of  j)ublic  faith — and  the  great  progress  ocean,)  there  are  but  two  possible  ave- 
which  he  made  towards  maturing  all  the  nues,  and  both  of  them  eminently  dlf- 
reciprocal  interests  and  obligations  of  the  iicult,  through  which  an  invading  army 
Jill'erent  States  into  consistency,  must  can  penetrate  :  the  one  through  the  ter- 
piace  his  government  amoi^  the  most  ritory  of  Cutch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  I n. 
splendid  and  useful  Administrations  by  dus ;  the  other,  through  the  defiles  of 
wliich  the  alliiirs  of  India  have  ever  been  Caubul ;  and  such  are  the  comparative 
directed.”  facilities  of  the  latter,  that,  from  Alex- 

.V.  1  *  ander  the  Great,  downwards,  it  has  been 

Colonel  Stewart  has,  we  think  most  route  by  w’hich  every  conqueror  has 
properly,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  entered  the  country  :  and  to  all  the  tcr- 
his  Painjihlet,  reprobated,  in  no  mea-  ritories  lying  within  this  limit  and  the 
sured  terms,  the  policy  of  our  present  waters  of  the  ocean  the  English  power 
Indian  Government,  in  entering  into  give  law. 

the  bootless  war  which  has  been  car-  Here,  then,  was  a  line  at  which  every 
ried  on  against  the  Burmese.  There  consideration  which  had  hitherto  de- 
are  now  strung  indications  that  this  manded  our  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
war  will  soon  be  brought  to  a  close,  foreign  states  required  that  we  should 
if  this  lias  not  already  happened ;  but  stop ;  from  beyond  it  no  serious  danger 
in  the  meantime,  it  is  not  without  could  be  apprehended,  and  within  it  our 
advantage  to  speculate  on  the  origin,  authority  was  supreme.  Had  it  not  been 
procress,  and  purpose,  of  this  war,  in  ^^is  natural  boundary,  there  can  be 
rofcrcnce  to  others  which  may  pos-  ^at  the  same  causes  of  mu- 

sibiv  arise  with  other  nations  border-  t»al  apprehension  would  have  extended 

mg  on  our  Indian  Empire.  The  other  countries,  and  that  we  should  have 
MUira  boundaries  of  the  Pemn-  been  involved  in  an  interminable  and 
sula  which  ought  idso  to  have  bound-  hopeless  scene  of  violence  and  conten- 
e  l  our  dominion,  have  been  now  for  tion.  “  From  the  day,”  says  Sir  John 
the  first  time  overstepped,  and  a  Malcolm,  “  on  which  the  Company’s 
i'ersevcrance  in  this  course  may  lead  troops  marched  one  mile  from  their  foc¬ 
us  to  never-ending  aggressions  on  all  tories,  the  increase  of  their  territories 
the  powers  of  Asia.  The  policy  and  their  armies  became  a  principle  of 
which  ought  to  be  hereafter  followed  self-preservation.”  The  principle  had 
IS  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  gone  its  length,  and  produced  its  consc- 
facts  and  inferences,  which  Colonel  quence ;  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  take  a 
fitewart  states  immediately  after  re-  fresh  departure,  and  marching  again  bc- 
ferring  to  the  condition  in  which  In-  the  limits  of  India,  spread  the  flame 

<lia  had  been  left  by  the  Marquis  of  Asia. 

Hastings.  ^  appears,  therefore,  from  our  own 

past  experience  in  India,  that  from  the 
The  sword  had  now  done  its  business,  moment  we  assumed  the  character  of 
and  time,  and  a  steady  adherence  to  the  aggressors,  every  effort  W'as  found  intf- 
principles  which  Lord  Hastings  had  es-  factual  to  reconcile,  in  the  first  instance, 
tablished,  alone  were  required  to 'secure  the  independent  existence  of  the  Com- 
and  continue  the  tranquillity  of  India,  pany’s' factory  with  the  independence  ot 
Irom  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  to  Sirhind,  the  Soubahs  of  Bengal;  and,  in  the  se- 
ibe  frontier  is  covered  by  a  desert  im-  cond,  that  the  principle,  80  far  from  be- 

pasiable  for  an  arupy ;  from  the  moun-  ing  weakened  by  the  extent  of  our  do- 

jams  of  Cauhul  to  the  great  angle  of  the  minion,  gained  strength  with  the  accession 
Burhampooter,  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Him*  of  territory  ;  and  that  after  we  supersed- 
maleh  extends;  and  from,  the  angle  of  ed  the  authori^  of  the  Nuwab  of  Miwr- 
tne  Burhampooter  a  strong  and  difficult  shedabad,  and  became  the  governing 
country  of  woodland  and  of  hills  stretches  power  of  the  principality,  neither  the 
^  sea,  having  interposed  between  it  genius  of  Mr  Hastings,  nor  the  firmness 
^nd  the  interior  of  our  provinces  the  and  discretion  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  nor 
^eat  branch  both  of  that  river  and  the  the  forbearance  of  Lord  Teignmouth, 
and  all  the  various  channels  by  could  establish  any  durable  relations  of 

^aich  their  waters  are  discharged.  In  peace  or  security,  either  by  intrigues  or 

^  this  immense  frontier,  (sweeping  terror,  or  approximations  to  a  balance  of 

round  the  head  of  the  Peninsula,  from  power,  or  a  steady  adherence  to  a  prin- 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  ciplc  of  non-interference ;  and  that  no- 
^OL.xTin.  •  U  u 
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thing  but  the  views  of  those  who  looked  carried  an  army  into  the  enemies’  coun. 
to  the  limits  of  India  alone  as  the  boun-  try,  with  a  view  of  reducing  it  to  subjec- 
daries  of  our  influence,  actual  or  indirect,  tion.  Nature,  however,  had  rendered 
afforded  any  prospect  of  permanent  re-  any  such  measure  unnecessary  ;  the 
IX)se.  country  is,  in  general,  covered  with  thick 

In  the  farther  treatment  of  his  imix^netrable  jungle.  From  the  cl. 

subject.  Colonel  Stewart  proceeds  to  Burhampooter,  downwards, 

consider  the  present  war,  first,  as  ‘“'''y- 

a  measure  of  noliev  and  secondly  as  *’'®  **'®  ““‘’’"ard  and  eastward 

a  military  operation.  In  both  lights  J 

he  views  it  as  unjustifiable.  If  it  is  multitude  of  streams  by  which  the 
our  object  to  exact  a  pecuniary  com-  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Buihamixxitct 
pensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  are  disembogued.  In  all  this  line,  there 
the  liurniese  cannot  pay  it;  if  it  is  our  I  believe,  but  one  road  communicating 
object  to  dismember  their  territory,  between  the  territories,  and 'that  a  very 
and  cause  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  bad  one,  through  Sylhet ;  and,  if  there  lit 
it  to  ourselves,  the  country  is,  com-  any  paths  by  which  small  bodies  might 
pared  with  India,  so  unproductive,  have  passed  the  limits,  they  cannot  be 
that  it  could  never  defray  the  ex-  numerous ;  nor  could  the  danger  to  Ik 
penses  of  its  own  Government ;  and  apprehended  trom  such  incursions  h 
besides,  as  we  have  passed  the  natural  serious.  The  facilities  to  defensive  oper* 
boundaries  of  our  Empire,  we  should  .  were  therefore  great ;  bodies  oi 

be  obliged  to  keep  up  a  military  sh^fioned  at  those  inlets  when 

force  totally  disproportioned  to  the  «f  'ght-nfantij 

value  of  the  territory  to  be  secured.  ^ 

If  such  a  commanding  force  is  not  sceutiiyof  tiu 

kept  up,  we  shall  be  in  a  state  of  British  territory ;  and,  by  blockading 
constant  hostility,  open  or  concealed,  the  mouths  of  their  rivers  with  a  fc\i 
with  the  neighbouring  pow'crs.  small  cruizers,  they  might  have  beer 

As  a  measure  of  policy,  the  merits  of  taught,  at  little  ex^iense,  how  easily  wi 
this  war  may  be  estimated  by  the  advan-  could  make  them  feel  the  evils  of  pro 
tages  to  be  gained  by  success,  compared  voking  our  enmity.  As  for  their  con 
with  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  temptible  boast  of  marching  a  forc» 
from  failure,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  through  India  to  the  conquest  of  Eng 
one  or  the  other  of  these  results  ;  but,  land,  it  surely  deserved  only  to  be  treat 
failing  or  succeeding,  an  objection  lies  to  cd  as  a  proof  of  the  pitiable  folly  an( 
it,  limine^  as  a  deiiarturc  from  the  ignorance  that  was,  in  truth,  just  as  ca 
only  safe  principle  on  which  our  foreign  pable  of  accomplishing  the  one  part  o 
policy  can  rest.  If  we  pass,  in  the  progress  the  threat  as  the  other, 
of  agerandizement  and  aggression,  that  ^Ve  regret  that  we  have  not  spao 
impregnable  ^boundary  within  whieh  we  enter  more  fully  into  the  con 

siderationofthisablePamphlet.  Tin 
like  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  we  are  .ut-ie-.s  it  treats  are  of  the  hiches 

to  extend  our  ambition  to  the  conquest  it  treats  are  oi  i  b 

of  Asia.  The  difficulties  of  the  frontier,  importance  to  the  future  stability  o 
by  which  the  countries  are  divided,  may  t>ur  power  in  the  East ;  and  we  snou  ( 
be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  fact  think  that  a  writer  who  has  sliewi 
of  our  transporting  our  troops  to  the  scene  ®o  much  ability  in  discussing  th 
of  action  by  sea,  and  supporting  the  war  questions  before  him,  might,  witl 
by  a  sea  communication;  but  had  the  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  t( 
frontier  been  open,  it  would  have  been'  his  country,  engage  in  some  greatt 
l>etter  to  have  fortified  the  •  w'hole  line,  work  on  the  foreign  and  domes! i 

from  the  Garrows  to  the  sea,  than  to  have  relations  and  condition  of  India. 
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LONDON.  and  Baronetage  United,  in  a  General  and 

A  new  Series  of  the  Arabian  Nights*  Heraldic  Dictionary  for  1826;  exhibit- 
KiUertiiininents  is  just  on  the  |X)int  of  ing,  under  strict  Alphabetical  Arrange* 
|)ul«licatiun.  These  additional  Tales  are  ment,  the  present  state  of  those  exalted 
proved  to  he  as  genuine  as  those  former,  ranks,  and  deducing  the  lineage  of  each 

1)  given  to  the  European  world  by  the  house  from  the  founders  of  its  honours ; 

French  Version  of  M.  Galland,  from  with  Plates  of  their  Armorial  Bearings ; 

which  the  work*  so  well  known  by  the  and  an  Appendix,  comprising  the  Pre* 
English  public,  under  the  above  title)  lates,  the  Surnames  of  Peers,  Titles  by 

wus  translated.  The  present  selection  courtesy  of  their  eldest  Sons,  Names  of 

has  been  made  from  an  original  Oriental  Heirs  Presumptive,  &c.  &c.  By  John 
MS.  by  the  celebrated  Von  Hammer,  Burke,  Esq. — In  preparing  this  vade-mc. 
and  will  now  be  first  given  in  our  tongue  cum,  the  compiler's  principal  design  was 
by  tlie  Kev.  George  Lamb.  to  unite  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  in 

A  very  piquant  little  book,  we  hear,  is  one  volume  of  persjmuous  arrangement 
also  on  the  eve  of  publication,  to  be  en-  and  accurate  detail.  In  order  ,to  insure 
titled  Sheridaniana  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  the  the  most  immediate  facility  of  reference. 
Life  of  Sheridan ;  his  Table-Talk,  and  he  has  adopted  the  alphabetical  farm ; 
Bon.Mots.  Among  all  the  persons  whose  and  no  authority  capable  of  contributing, 
sayings  arc  recorded,  there  is  not  one  of  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  authenticity 
more  lively  and  pregnant  wit  than  Sheri-  of  his  details,  has  been  left  unconsulted* 
dan,  or  whose  jeux  d^esprit  are  better  A  work,  by  Guy  Penseval,  to  be  called 
adapted  for  being  chronicled.  Many  of  The  Labours  of  Idleness ;  or.  Seven 
the  good  things  in  this  work  have  never  Nights*  Entertainment,  is  announced, 
been  printed  before.  The  Rev.  John  Simpson,  LL»D*  is 

Captain  Parry's  Narrative  of  his  third  about  to  publish  a  Metrical  Praxis  for  the 
Voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  North-  use  of  Schools.  The  plan  of  this  work  is 
West  Passage,  is  in  the  press.  so  arranged,  as  to  form  an  easy  Introduc- 

The/oarfsefUA  edition  (newly  and  con-  tion  to  the  writing  of  all  kind  of  Latin 
sidcrably  enlarged)  of  Keeper's  Travels  verses,  both  in  Hexameters,  Pentameters, 
in  Scar^  of  his  Master,  (a  little  book  and  Lyrics.  • 

which,  as  the  many  ciditions  already  Mr  John  H.  Brady  has  announced  a 
{Hinted  of  it  evince,  enjoys  much  popu.-  .wwk,  to  be  entitled.  The  .Derivation  of 
larity  with  young  readers,)  is  on  the  eve  the  Names  of  the  Cities,  principal  Market- 
of  publication,  to  meet  inquirers  at  the  Towns,  and  remarkable  Villages,  in  ev^ 
haster  holidays.  Among  the  wdl-known  County  in  England  ;  w'ith  Notices  of  Lo- 
leading  features,  is  its  tendency  to  inspire  cal  Antiquities,  Peculiar  Customs  and 
a  disposition  hostile  to  cruelty  to  animals.  Amusements,  Historical  and  other  Anec- 
but  free,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  mor-  dotes,  from  the  best  authorities  extant* 
bid  sensibility,  and  impracticable  and  cen*  Nearly  ready  for  publication,  A  Gco- 
surable  rigour  of  system,  which,  can  only  graphy  of  England  and  Wales,  (occora- 
injure  the  cause.  .  .  panied  by  a  Map).  To  which  is  added. 

The  Diary  of  an  Snnuyee  on  her  'Da-  -A  Short  Catechism  Of  .Scripture  History, 
vcls  in  Search  of  Diversion,  is  announced,  with  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  for 
^ur  renders  will  recollect  the  amusing  -the  use  of  Schools^  »  . 

Biary  of  an  Invalid,  to  which,  it  seems.  In  the  press,  Ornithologia ;  or.  The 
there  is  now  to  -  be  a  sort  of  fhmale  pen-  Birds.  A  Poem,  in  Two  Parts.  With 

an  Introduction  to  their  Natural  History, 
The  title  of  Mrs  Raddiffe's  forthcom*  and  Copious  Notes.  By  James  Jennings, 
•'>g  Romance  is  Gaston  de  Blondeville ;  Author  of  “  Observations  on  the  Dialects 
or,  The  Court  of  Henry  the  Third  keep,  -of  the  West  of  England,’*  Ac.  Ac. 

Jng  Festival  in.Ardena.  This  work  will  Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
he  accompanied  by  an  authentic  Memoir  Hanover,  Gemumy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
ef  Mrs  Radcliife,  into  which  are  inter-  France.  By  William  Rae  Wilson, 

"oven  s^e  inl^esting  extracts  from  a  Author  of  “  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
private  journal  kept  by  her  for  many  In  one  vol.  8vo.,  with  several  Engravings 
years.  In  the  press.  Part  V.  of  Sermons,  ^ 

In  a  day  or  two  will  be  published,  a  Plans  of  Sermons  (never  before  puhlish- 

new  work,  to  be  entitled.  The  Peerage  ed).  By  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Benson. 
^OL^XVIli.  » 
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A  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  Hon.  In  the  press,  Practical  Lectures  u|x)n 
and  Rev,  Gerard  Noel,  will  shortly  ap-  the  Story  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren;  bv 
pear.  the  Rev.  William  Bullock,  Missionary  ot 

Mr  Sumner  will  speedily  publish  a  Trinity,  New’foundland. 

Second  Edition,  with  Corrections,  of  his  A  new  work,  by  the  author  of  “  The 
work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Journal  of  an  Exile,”  in  3  vols.  is  sjxikcn 
The  Rev.  Francis  Close,  of  Chelten-  of,  entitled.  Recollections  of  a  Pedestrinn ; 
ham,  w'ill  publish,  in  the  early  part  of  this  it  is  ex|)ected  to  be  ready  in  the  course  of 
month,  A  Series  of  Historical  Discourses  the  present  month, 
illustrating  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Mr  J.  Skelton  is  prcfiaring  for  publica. 

In  the  press,  The  Civil  and  Ecclesias-  tion  upw'ards  of  fifty  Etchings  of  Antiqui. 

tical  History  of  Ireland,  comprising  an  tics  in  Bristol,  from  Original  Sketches 

ample  Historical  Account  of  its  Roman  taken  by  the  late  Hugh  O’Neill,  illustra. 

Catholic  Church,  and  the  Introduction  of  tive  of  Memoirs  of  that  City,  by  the  Rev. 

the  Protestant  Establishment.  In  3  vols.  Samuel  Seyer,  A.  M.,  or  to  form  a  sepa. 

Svo,  rate  volume. 

Dr  Sandford,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  will  shortly  and  Chundos  is  printing,  at  his  own  pri* 
bring  out  a  new  Edition  of  his  Lectures  vate  expense,  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
on  the  History  of  the  Week  of  the  Pas-  Irish  Chronicles,  (with  Latin  translations.) 
sion  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Two  volumes  are  already  finished. 

Jesus  Christ.  The  Rev.  James  Roquet,  vicar  of 

The  Dwarf  of  Westerbourg,  from  the  West- Hampton,  Somerset,  has  in  the 
German,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  press  a  Critique  on  the  Seventeenth  Arti- 
Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  cle  of  the  Church  of  England,  demon. 
Rus^,  including  a  Tour  in  the  Crimea,  strating  its  Anti-Calvinistic  sense :  to 
and  the  Passage  of  the  Caucasus ;  with  which  are  added.  Observations  on  the 
Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Rabbini-  Abstract  Calvinistic  Question  of  Decrees, 
cal  and  Karaite  Jews,  the  Mahomedans,  and  on  the  obvious  efibet  w'hich  the  adop. 
and  the  Pagan  Tribes  inhabiting  the  tion  of  such  a  tenet  must  have  on  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  the  Russian  Em-  temper  and  conduct  of  the  professor, 
pire,  is  announced  by  Dr  Henderson,  There  is  preparing  for  publication,  in 
author  of  “  A  Residence  in  Iceland,”  as  a  quarto  volume,  British  Ichthyolog}’, 
being  in  the  press.  with  fine  Engravings  of  the  principal  Fish 

Major  Denham's  African  Travels  are  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  from  Drawings  taken 
expected  to  be  among  our  early  publica-  from  nature,  by  Sir  J.  F.  Leicester,  and 
tions.  some  of  the  first  artists  ;  w'ith  a  Preface, 

Mr  B.  B.  Frossard  announces  a  Narra-  and  Occasional  Remarks,  by  William 
tive  and  Descriptive  Tour  in  the  Upper  Jerdan. 

Pyrenees,  with  a  Lithographic  Atlas,  &c.  A  new  work,  from  the  pen  of  the 

A  Picturesque  Tour  ki  Spain,  Portu-  author  of  “  Gilbert  Earle,”  will  appear 

gal,  and  along  the  Coast  of  Africa,  from  in  a  few  days.  It  is  entitled  Mr  Blount’s 

Tangiers  to  Tetuan,  by  J.  Taylor,  Knight,  MSS.,  being  Selections  from  the  papers 

and  one  of  the  auUiors  of  the  ^  Voyage  of  a  Man  of  the  World. 

Pittoresque  dans  PAncienne  France,”  is  In  the  press,  and  speedily  to  be  pub- 

in  the  press.  It  is  to  be  comprised  in  lished,  in  3  volumes,  the  Memoirs  of  J. 

Twenty-two  Parts,  each  containing  Five  J.  Casanova  de  Scingalt,  from  the  author’s 
Engravings,  with  Letter-press  descrip-  MS.,  now  for  the  first  time  translalcxi 

into  the  English  language. 

Mrs  C.  B.  Wilson,  author  of  “  As- 
tarte,”  &c.  Ac.  announces  a  volume,  en¬ 
titled,  At  Home,  for  speedy  publication. 

The  Tourist’s  Grammar ;  or.  Rules 
relating’ to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquities  in¬ 
cident  to  Travellers:  including  an  Epi¬ 
tome  of  Gilpin’s  Principles  of  the  Pictu- 
resque,  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Fosbroke,  is 
Announced  as  being  nearly  ready. 


EDINBURGH. 

Herme’s  Philologus  ;  or  an  Inquir}* 
into  the  Causes  of  Difference  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Syntax ;  containing  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  iho^ 
Languages ;  by  Francis  Adams,  A.  M. ;  ^ 
printing  by  Mr  •  Valpy,  and  will  speed*  y 
be  published. 
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niOGRAPHT. 

The  Life  of  Alexander,  Kmi>cror  of 
Russia.  By  H.  E.  Lloyd.  8vo.  15s. 

BOTANY. 

B>>taniral  Sketches.  8vo.  15s. 

CLiUsiCS. 

Quinti  Curtii  Rufi  de  Rebus  gestis 
Alexandri  Magni  Macedonum  Regis, 
Libri  Superstites,  &c.  Small  pocket  vo¬ 
lume.  7s.  6d. 

Young’s  Xenophontis  Memorabilia, 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  Notes.  8vo. 
Ss. 

Corpus  Poetarum,  Ease.  II.,  containing 
Propertius  and  Ovidius.  Medium  8vo. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 

A  Collection  of  the  most  Interesting 
Trulls  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
revised  and  illustrated.  By  S.  M.  Phillijw, 
Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  £.;it88. 

An  Essy  on  Uses  and  Trusts,  &c. 
By  F.  W.  Sanders,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
£.l..lOs. 

MEDICINE. 

An  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Lunar 
Caustic  in  the  Cure  of  certain  Wounds 
and  Ulcers.  By  J.  Higginbottom.  One  vol. 
dvo.  6s.  6d. 

Numerous  Cases,  illustrative  of  the 
Efficacy  of  Hydrocyanic,  or  Prussic  Acid, 
in  Affections  of  the  Stomach,  &c.  By 
J.  Elliotson,  M.  D.  One  vol.  Bvo.  5s.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  on  Distortions  of 
the  Spine,  Chest,  and  Limbs.  By  W.  T. 
Ward,  F.  L.S.  8vo.  7s. 

Observations  on  Gout,  Critical  and  Pa¬ 
thological,  with  remarks  on  the  Use  of 
Colchicum,  and  on  Diet.  By  A.  Rennie. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  Catholic  Question.  By  R.  W.  Horton^ 
Esq.  8vo.  3s. 

Vindiciae  Ecclesiaj  Anglicanae.— Let¬ 
ters  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  comprising 
Essays  on  the  Roman  Religion,  and  Vin¬ 
dication  of  the  Book  of  the  Church.  By 
R.  Southey,  LL.D.  8vo.  3s. 

Vindication  of  the  Book  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church”  against  the  Rev. 
G.  Townsend’s  “  Accusations  of  History 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,**  &c.  &c. 
By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  8vo.  5e. 

Thoughts  on  the  Advancement  of  Aca¬ 
demical  Instruction  in  England.  8vo, 
98.  6d. 

tives.  Par  M.  D’Emden.  12mo.  An  Historical  Outline  of  the  Greek 

PINE  ARTS.  Revolution,  with  a  few  Remarks  on  the 

^  iews  in  London  and  its  Environs.  Affairs  of  that  country.  ByW.M.  l^ake. 

Kngraved  by  C.  Heath,  firom  Drawings  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

l>y  Dewint,  Westhall,  and  Mackenzie,  Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  Cur- 
No.  I V',  8vo.  9s.  4to.  14e.  rency.  By  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.  P.  R.  S. 

Specimens  of  Ancient  Decorations,  Epitaphs  on  Faithful  Servants.  12mo. 
from  Pompeii.  By  J.  Goldicutt.  8vo.  7s.  W.  ,  • 

£2it88.  ,  •  Lessons  on  Criticism,  to  W-  Roscoe, 

HISTORY.  Esq.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles.  .  Svo. 

A  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  7s.  6d. 
from  the  French  of  Mignet.  2vols.  8vo.  Letter  from  a  Spaniard  (Author  of  Don 
Lingard’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  IV.  Esteban)  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 

£.1m158.  8vo.  Vols.  IX.  and  X.  Review.  8vo.  28.  6d. 

^•U4«.  Disquisitions  upon  the  painted,  Greek 

HORTICULTURE.  Vases,  and  their  probable  Connexion  with 

The  Gardener’s  Magazine,  and  Register  the  Shews  of  the  Elusinian  and 
^  Rural  and  Domestic  Improvement,  Mysteries.  By  J.  Christie,  ^o.  £.*«  •- 
1.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  A  Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes. 
r.l  .8.  8vo.  28.  3d.  By  the  Rev.  J  Platt.  5s. 
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I. fitters  oti  the  Church.  By  an  Episco- 
{lalian.  Hvo.  7s. 

The  Quarterly  Magazine  of  Ireland. 
No  I. 

Observations  on  the  Proceedings  of 
Countrj'  Bankers,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  &.e.  By  J.  Milford,  jun.  8vo. 
28.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Science.  By  J.  R.  M‘CuUoch,  Esq. 
8vo.  1 2s. 

The  Punster's  Pocket  Book.  8vo.  9s. 

Junius  proved  to  be  Burke;  with  an 
Outline  of  his  Biography,  8vo.  5s. 

Traditions  and  Recollections.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Polwhcle.  2  vols.  8vo.  £.lii5s 

Bellamy's  new  Translation  of  the  Bible. 
Part  IV.  4to.  14s. 

The  Cambrian  Excursion.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Is  this  Religion  ?  By  the  Author  of 
“  May  you  like  it."  7s, 

The  Letters  of  Daniel  Ilardcastle,  on 
the  Atfkirs  and  Conduct  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  8vo.  8s. 

KOVELS,  TALES,  &,C. 

The  Story  of  Isabel.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Favourite  of  Nature.  3  vols.  12mo. 
i:.lH4s. 

Sephora,  a  Hebrew  Tale.  2  vols.  9vo. 
14«. 

Montville,  a  Novel.  3  vols.  l2mo. 
16s.  6d. 

King  Henry  IV.,  being  a  specimen  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays,  furnished  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  &c.  2  vols. 
16s. 

POETRY. 

A  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Georgies  of  Virgil,  in  Blank  Verse,  with 
Notes,  &.C.  By  Robert  Hoblyn,  M.  A.  of 
Nanswhyden.  One  vol.  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

Devotional  Verses.  By  Bernard  Bar¬ 
ton.  12mo.  6s.  6d. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  Mr  Rosens 
Translation  of  Orlando  Furioso.  Svo. 
98.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Six  months  in  the  West  Indies  in  1825. 
Poet  8v(l 

EDINBURGH; 

Lirars*  Anatomical  Plates ;  with  de¬ 
scriptive  Letter.press.  Part  IX.  lOs.  6d. 
pUdn;  i!.lw Is.  coloured. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Forms  of 
Process;  containing  the  New  Regulations 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  Inner.  House, 
Outer-House,  and  BilUChamber;  the 
Court  of  Teituls,  and  the  Jury  Court. 
With  «  Historical  Introduction,  a  Detail¬ 
ed  Account  of  the  Public  Registers  and 
Public  OfBces,  and  a  copious  Appendix 
of  Original  DoenmenLs  Sututes,  Acts  of 
Sederunt,  Ac.  By  Thomas  Be\’cridge, 


Lower  Assistant-Clerk  in  the  First  Divi. 
sion  of  the  Court  of  Session.  2  vols.  bvo 

i;.i«5s. 

The  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  with 
Illustrations,  chiefly  collected  from  oral 
sources.  By  Robert  Chambers,  Aiulutr 
of  “  Traditions  of  Edinburgh.”  l2mo.  fiv. 

Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  u|X)n  his 
notice  of  a  Motion  for  u  Reform  in  I’ar. 
liament.  3s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Libel  and 
Slander,  as  applied  in  Scotland  in  Cri. 
minal  Prosecutions,  and  in  Actions  of 
Damages;  with  an  Ap|X!ndix,  containin;; 
Reports  of  several  Cases  resixvting  Dc. 
famation,  which  have  not  hitherto  boon 
published.  By  John  Rorthwick,  Esq. 
Advocate.  Svo.  14s. 

A  Compendium  of  Mechanics,  or  Text- 
Book  for  Engineers,  Mill- Wrights,  Ma. 
chine-Makers,  Founders,  Smiths,  &c. ; 
containing  Practical  Rules  and  I'ables 
connected  with  the  Steam-Engine,  Water- 
Wheel,  Force-Pump,  and  Mechanics  in 
general ;  also.  Examples  for  each  Rule, 
calculated  in  Common  Decimal  Arithme¬ 
tic,  with  Plates.  By  Robert  Brunton. 
Third  Edition,  improved  and  enlarged. 

The  Grave,  and  other  Poems,  by  Ro- 
bert  Blair.  To  which  are  prefixed,  some 
Account  of  his  Life,  and  observations  on 
his  Writings.  By  Rol>eri  Anderson,  M.D. 
In  one  volume  small  8vo. ;  with  four 
beautiful  Engravings.  7s. 

A  Treatise  on  Clock  and  Watchmaking, 
Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Thomas 
Reid,  Edinburgh.  Royal  Svo. ;  '.with 
twenty  Copperplates.  £.liillii6d. 

Three  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  ihe 
Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  from  Mala- 
chi  Malagrowther,  Esq.  on  the  proposal 
change  of  the  Currency,  and  other  late 
Alterations,  as  they  aftect,  or  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  affect,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
2s.  each. 

The  Edinburgh  School  Atlas,  14s. 
plain  ;  IBs.  coloured.  With  a  Memoir 
of  Geography,  consulting  Index,  Ac. 

The  Omen.  4«.  6d. 

The  Christian  Pastor’s  Manual,  a  Se¬ 
lection  of  Tracts,  on  the  Doties,  Difficul¬ 
ties,  and  Eneouit^fcmwts  of  the  Christian 
Mi^try.  Edited  by  John  Brown,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Gospel,  Edinburgh.  12100.  7s. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
No.  XXVIir.  7s.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  No.  LXXXVII.  6s. 

John  o*  Arnha*,  a  Comic  Poem,  in 
Scottish  Dialect.  By  the  late  G«rge 
Beattie  of  Montrose.  Scevni  E^’^on. 
To  which  is  added,  the  Murderit  Min¬ 
strel.  and  other  Poems ;  now  first  pub¬ 
lished.  ’lllostnited  with  seven  charoctir- 
istic  coloured  Engravings.  4s*  6d. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

FRANCE.  respectable  families.  Various  conjectures 

The  Liberal  Journals  of  France  were  afloat  to  account  for  these  arrests, 
have  begun  to  attack  the  alteration  in  respecting  which  nothing  had  transpired 
the  Law  of  Succession,  announced  in  at  Rome.  It  was  thought  they  were 
the  King’s  Speech.  It  seems  to  us,  connected  with  a  Society  of  Carbonari, 
that  before  a  law  of  primogeniture  can  be  Germany. — It  is  re|)orted  with  some 

successfully  introduced  into  a  country,  it  confidence,  in  accounts  received  by  the 
must,  like  England,  have  colonies  in  way  of  Berlin,  that  some  regiments  of 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  which  the  Russian  troops  have  actually  passed  the 
younger  children  may  be  maintained  or  Pruth,  and  invaded  Turkish  Moldavia, 

killed  off;  or  it  must  have  monasteries  Russia — A  letter  from  Kirkwall,  in 
and  convents  in  abundance,  in  which  they  the  Edinburgh  Observer,  states,  that  a 
may  be  sup|)orted.  In  the  interval  be-  Russian  vessel  loaded  with  wood  was 
tween  the  suppression  of  monasteries  in  wrecked  on  the  17th  on  the  Island  of 
England  and  the  acquisition  of  Colonies,  Stronsay,  to  which  she  had  been  driven 
the  Cadets  of  noble  families  vvere  general-  from  Elsineur  in  three  days ;  and  that  at 
ly  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  It  ap-  the  date  of  her  departure  from  the  Danish 
jiears  from  a  volume  published  in  1683,  port,  certain  accounts  of  a  counter*revo- 
untler  the  title  of  “  The  Traveller’s  lution  in  Russia  had  been  received.  Ac- 
(iuide  and  the  Country’s  Safety,  l>eing  a  cording  to  these,  Nicholas,  with  ninety  of 
Declaration  of  the  Laws  of  England  the  principal  nobility,  his  adherents,  had 
against  Highwaymen,  or  Rubbers  ujx)n  been  shot  or  assassinated,  and  Constantine 
the  Road,”  that  the  ranks  of  the  highway-  proclaimed  Emperor.  As  no  date  is 
men  in  this  country  were  then  chiefly  re-  given,  the  statement  can  only  be  con- 
cruited  from  the  younger  sons  of  the  sidered  as  a  flying  report.  The  accounts 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  Cadets^  as  they  are  from  Petersburgh  in  the  French  jwpers 
called,  “  d  pack  of  idle,  dissolute  rascals.”  came  down  to  the  1st  February.  Now, 
We  are  told,  that  they  “  entitled  them-  if  the  Russian  ship  left  Elsineur  on  the 
selves  iienileuien  of  the  Roady  and  gloried  lith,  it  is  possible  that  intelligence  from 
in  their  invention  of  the  most  genteel  Petersburgh  might  reach  that  jwrt  by 
trade  of  ruining  mankind.”  It  appears  land  in  ten  days,  that  is,  to  the  4th 
that  their  connection  was  often  no  small  February.  Of  course,  we  cannot  give  a 
impediment  in  the  way  of  bringing  them  |)ositive  contradiction  to  the  report.  We 
to  justice ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  an  apparent 
owe  to  this  cause  the  long  prevalence  of  improbability  in  Russian  shijw  being  in 
highway-robbery  in  this  country,  to  an  the  lower  parts  of  the  Baltic  at  present 
eitent  unknown  in  any  other  boasting  of  with  loads  of  wood,  as  the  Russian  ports, 
civilization.  and  all  the  upper  division  of  the  Baltic, 

Lyons,  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manu*  have  been  shut  by  the  ice  for  the  last 
factures  in  France,  has,  by  the  last  census^  three  months.  The  arrival  of  intelli- 
a  population  of  145,675,  being  3209  more  gence  from  Petersburgh,  to  the  11th 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  popu-  February,  through  the  French  papers, 
lation  is  divided  into  36,827  families,  oc-  proves  that  the  report  of  the  Em[>eror 
cupying  5408  houses.  The  number  of  Nicholas  being  assassinated  is  without 
workshops,  or  factories,  for  the  silk  ma-  foundation.  , 

ftufdcture  in  all  its  branches,  is  8526,  and  Petersburgh.— There  are  at  present 

the  numlier  of  looms  amounts  to  20,101.  400  English  residing  in.  Moscow,  who 

The  quantity  of  workshops  and  looms  has  have  begun  to  build  a  church  for  their 
increased  somewhat  in  the  course  of  last  own  use.  One  of  the  last  Acts  of  the  late 
year,  the  former  by  381,  and  the  latter  Emperor  was  to  grant  them  permission  to 
^y  377.  do  so.  The  sum  of  £.2000  is  still  want- 

Italy— JBomr.— It  is  mentioned,  on  ing,  and  they  have  made  an  application 
the  authority  of  letters  from  Rome,  that  to  England  for  assistance, 
about  a  doaen  young  men  had  be^  ar-  Long  articles  have  recently  appeared  in 
tested  in  that  city,  and  transferred  to  the  French  Journals  respecting  Rtfssian 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Some  among  politics ;  but  they  are  so  mystified,  and 
them  were  persons  employed  by  the  Go-  present  us  with  such  a  curious  mixture  of 
'vrnmeot.  They  all  belonged  to  very  wlrat  we  would  call  fudge,  aifteted  scnll- 
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nicnts,  ami  declamation,  that  it  is  with  His  Majesty  has  issued  an  ordinance,  hv 

the  utmost  difliculty  that  any  thing  like  which,  out  of  the  considerable  sums  savell 

facts  can  be  detected.  Industry,  however,  by  the  retrenehments  in  the  administra. 

may  collect  that  Itussia,  colossal  as  her  tion  of  the  army,  an  advance  of  83,1183 

prjwer  has  seemed,  is,  with  rcs{>ect  to  florins  20  kr  per  month,  shall  be  made  in 

(iovernment,  less  securely  based,  perhaps,  aid  of  the  sinking-fund,  dating  from  the 

than  any  other  country  in  Europe  ;  and  beginning  of  this  year,  which  makes  the 

that  her  reigning  Sovereigns,  at  least,  hold  sum  of  a  million  annually.  This  truly 

their  lives  by  a  rather  precarious  tenure,  royal  benefit  had  caused  universal  jo)’,  and 

The  fate  of  Paul  is  remembered  ;  and,  if  enhanced  the  great  hopes  w  hich  the 

any  reliance  is  to  I>e  placed  on  what  has  country  conceived  on  the  accession  of  his 

the  shajHj  of  a  state  paper,  the  life  of  Majesty  to  the  throne,  and  which  have 

Alexander  was  repeatedly  and  seriously  been  already  in  a  great  degree  realized, 

menaced  by  conspirators.  The  first  idea  Greece. — By  the  Turkey  mail,  ac- 

of  these  conspiracies,  it  is  said,  was  con-  counts  were  received  from  Constantinople 

ceived  by  young  men  of  ardent  and  wild  to  the  26th,  and  from  Smyrna  to  the 

imaginations,  heated  by  the  example  of  17th  ult.  The  accounts  from  the  Turk - 

the  French  Revolution  ;  that  they  com-  ish  capital  are  favourable  for  the  Greek 

mcnced  by  forming  secret  associations  in  cause.  They  say,  the  fear  of  Russia  will 

1815  and  1816,  (after  their  visit  to  certainly  force  the  Government  into  some 

Francey)  ostensibly  for  beneficence,  but  arrangement  with  the  Greeks.  The  let- 
truly  for  political  rr/orm— that  the  assas-  ters  from  Symrna  are  in  quite  a  diflerent 
sination  of  Alexander,  devised  in  1817,  tone;  they  state  that  the  accounts  from 
had  only  been  delayed,  and  w’as  certainly  the  Morea  arc  to  the  12th  January,  and 
to  have  been  accomplished  during  the  assert  that  Napoli  di  Romania  is  closely 
present  year — that  the  conspirators  sought  besieged  by  a  i)art  of  the  Egyptian  army ; 
to  attain  their  object,  under  various  pre-  Missolonghi  still  held  out.  The  exchange 
texts,  and  by  various  means— that  the  with  England  had  advanced  from  53  to 
chiefs  of  these  (xilitical  associations  some-  58-  Piastre,  about  4d. ;  some  years  ago 
times  thought  merely  of  establishing  it  was  at  the  rate  of  12d.  There  has, 
reasonable  cliecks  on  the  ix)wer  of  the  however,  among  other  causes,  been  a 
Emjxjror — sometimes  of  a  Triumvirate^  clipping  of  the  coin  by  the  Turkish  Go- 
sometimes  of  dividing  Russia  into  several  vernment. 

inde|x?ndcnt  states,  united  by  a  federal  A  letter,  in  a  London  paper,  gives  an 
l)onU— sometimes  of  complete  indepen-  account  of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  the 
dence,  or  the  cession  of  provinces  to  other  Greeks  over  Ibrahim  Pacha  at  Lepanto, 
|X)wer8 — sometimes  of.  a  republic — and  on  the  23d  of  January,  in  which  the 
that  their  hopes  of  efTecti.ag  a  revolution  Turks  lost  nearly  7000  men  in  killed, 
w  as  placed  latterly  chiefly  on  the  army,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
there  being  Generals  and  Princes,  as  well  Greeks  is  stated  at  2000.  The  letter 
as  soldiers,  enlisted  in  the  revolutionary  sjicaks  of  1500  French  and  Italian  volun- 
rausc.  The  ExtingfiUlters,  as  Moore  has  teers  having  arrived  from  Leghorn  on  the 
it  in  his  Fables,  have  thus  proved  com-  day  preceding  the  battle.  The  account, 
bustil>lc.  But  what  else  has  Russia  to  we  suspect,  is  either  grossly  exaggerated, 
rely  on  ?  Not  upon  a  numerous  and  or  altogether  a  fiction.  Lepanto  is  shout 
wealthy  aristocraev*,  enjoying  rights  and  thirty  miles  eastward  from  Missolonghi. 
privileges  which  place  them,  as  a  body,  — 

above  the  Throne  itself ;  and  still  less  up-  AMERICA, 

on  the  opinion  of  a  respectable  and  intelli-  Mexico.— The  speech  of  the  Mexican 

gent  public,  which,  united  w  iih  that  of  President  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  on 
n  Ministry,  is  stronger  than  tlie  most  the  1st  of  January,  has  been  received. 
]M>werful  aristocracy.  The  scheme  of  From  it  we  learn,  that  the  country  was 
society  is  not  so  cast  or  supported  in  tranquil,  and  was  making  great  advances 
Rusaia,  and  the  Government  of  that  in  industry  and  every  species  of  internal 
country  is  dependent,  it  may  be  said,  al-  impoovement. 

most  entirely  on  the  views  and  feelings  of  Brazil.— Intelligence  of  some  import- 

the  army— an  army  which  is  obviously  ance  has  been  received  from  Brazil*  If 
tainted  with  disafll^tion,  and  which  has  we  may  credit  a  statement  in  a  New 
embraced  views  of  political  improvement  York  paper,  the  patriots  of  the  Banda 
that,  if  not  conceded  by  the  Sovereign,  Oriental  have  taken  Montevideo,  and  se- 
wfll,  in  mil  probability,  at  no  distant  veral  of  the  sonthem  provinces  had  an- 
|ieriod,  issue  in  convulsions;  nounced  their  intention  to  unite  them- 

Bat ARIA.— Afiiaic/i,  Jan.  2i.— The  selves  to  the  republic  of  La  Plata.  It 
King  has  just  given  a  fresh  proof  of  his  certain  that  Pedro  felt  himself  in  difli- 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  public  good,  cultics  ;  for  he  had  sent  urgent  orders  to 
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tak«  advantage  of  the  lUirmese  war,  to 
combine  for  the  subversion  of  our  empire. 
The  authorities  at  Calcutta  were  there¬ 
fore  extremely  anxious  for  the  restoration 
of  |)eace  in  Ava,  and  had  sent  two  civil 
officers  to  Proine  to  conduct  the  negocia- 
tions.  The  Calcutta  pa|)ers  since  receivetl 
bring  an  official  account  of  an  armistice 
with  the  Burmese.  Sir  A.  Campbell  was 
to  meet  the  envoys  of  Ava  on  the  2d 
October,  when  it  was  expected  that  every 
Kast  Indies. — According  to  private  thing  would  be  amicably  adjusted. 

IcUtrs  from  India,  very  serious  apprehen-  U|K)n  the  whole,  the  news  in  the 
{liitns  arc  entertained  that  the  native  Foreign  Journals  for  the  last  month  have 
uyvvers  in  the  North  and  West  intend  to  been  extremely  meagre  and  unim(x>rtunt. 


is:tiO 

the  provinces  to  raise  men  by  forcible  cn- 
rulmcni— stating  that  he  was  pressed  by 
three  armies,  one  of  which  must  be  the 
arniv  of  bolivar.  Buenos  Ayres  had  been 
tiinnally  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

_ According  to  letters  from 

Vera  Cru/,  Callao  had  at  last  surrendered 
to  the  Patriots.  The  statement  requires 
eonfirniation. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT 


House  of  Lords.— 7— The  petitors,  sales  must  be  effected  at  reduced 

Tiers  were  called  over  for  a  ballot  to  prices.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  this 

attend  on  ap^x^als.  The  Earl  of  Liver-  ruinous  system  should  be  permitted  to 

}iool  then  rose  to  move  his  address  to  the  hold  until  1833.  It  was  the  duty  of 

Crown,  praying  the  grant  of  a  corapensa-  Parliament  to  check  the  evil  as  soon  as 

tion  to  Mr  Cow'per,  late  clerk  of  the  possible.  From  the  papers  on  the  table. 

House.  Mr  Cow’per  had  for  forty  years  and  those  presented  to  another  House,  it 

filed  that  office.  He  first  moved  that  W'ould  appear  that  a  very  great  addition 

the  resignation  be  received,  and  subse-  was  made  to  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 

quently  the  address  to  the  House,  pray-  England  circulated  up  to  1825,  but  jiar- 

ing  compensation.  After  an  observation  ticularly  to  1824.  Such  proceedings  w'ere 

from  Lord  Ellenborough,  relative  to  the  injudicious  and  injurious  at  these  periods, 

wording  of  the  resolutions,  the  motion  and  the  remedy  proposed  to  be  effected 

was  carried.  came  too  late  to  rectify  the  mischief.  In 

Adjourned  till  Thursday.  the  inquiries  connect^  with  the  bullion 

THE  CURRENCY.  report  and  the  bullion  committee,  when 

0.— The  Marquis  of  Landsdowm  said,  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelli- 

the  ))criud  had  arrived  when  any  one,  gent  men  were  examined  on  the  subject, 

even  the  person  least  conversant  with  it  w'as  their  opinion,  that  the  exportation 

the  details  of  financial  affairs,  might  jjcr-  of  the  precious  metals  resulted  from  the 

ccive,  by  reference  to  the  papers  for  excessive  circulation,  as  at  the  very  time 

which  he  intended  to  call,  that  the  ex-  of  the  deficiency  of  specie^  people  were 

jwriation  of  gold  from  this  country  has  hawking  paper.nooney  in  abundance, 

been  produced  by  the  Small-note  Bill.  Now',  when  such  w  as  the  case,  there  could 

The  matter  which  he  now  introduced  had  be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  of  excessive  cir« 

been  already  very  ably  attended  to  by  a  culation  was  the  baleful  cause.  If  would 

le^ed  gentleman,  (Mr  .Tooke,)  w'ho,  be  well  to  rescue  the  country  from  such 

with  the  accomplishments  of  a  finished  a  state  of  ap|)arently  increasing  prosperity, 

scholar,  combing  great  practical  know-  but  of  real  mischief.  The  princip^  ob- 

Jefige.  This  gentleman  had  very  clearly  ject  which  he  was  anxious  to  eflect  w'as, 

shown,  that  it  w’as  the  nature  of  small  that  when  false  and  wild  speculations 

notes  to  increase  the  artificial  capital  of  should  prove  abortive,  the  distress  whidi 

the  country  ;  and  if  this  fictitious  produce  would  be  likely  to  ensue  might  be  correct- 

employed  in  speculations,  it  will  ac-  ed.-  In  that  expectation  he  would  propose 

quire  further  tendency  to  augment  artifi-  the  following  resolutions  “  For  an  ac- 

^  property,  and  thus  to  extend  the  evil  count  of  the  number  of  notes  issued  by 

to  its  extreme  point.  When  this  capital  the  Bank  of  England  in  February,  May, 

forced  into  circulation,  a  reduction  of  August,  and  November,  from  1819  to 

‘merest  is  the  first  consequeoce.  To  this  1825,  distinguishing  the  notes  under  five 

succeeds  an  increase  of  prices,  after  which  pounds,  and  bank-post  bills,  and  the  same 

^  metallic  currency  vanishes  out  of  the  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,— Also  an  ac- 


|ire>cnt  liinCf  with  copies  of  all  charlersi  it  was  intended  that  the  issue  of  uoUi 

granting;  privileges  to  banking-houses.”  under  £.5  should  cease  in  Scotland. 

The  Karl  of  Liverpool  concurred  w  ith  Lord  Bexley  said  l>e  had,  on  a  former 
U»c  i»oble  Marrj^uis  in  almost  every  thing  night,  stated,  that  it  w  as  not  the  intention 

he  had  said,  and  his  chief  object  in  rising  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  regula. 

was  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  agreement,  lion  which  was  proposed  for  England  to 
So  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  continu-  Scotland  or  Ireland  at  preseiiL  All  that 
ed  under  restrictions,  it  was  not  only  the  he  could  now  say  was,  that  Ireland  and 
right,  bat  the  duty  of  Parliament,  to  re-  Scotland  w  ere  not  included  in  the  regular 
quire  an  account  of  the  issues  from  time  lion  intended  to  be  adopted  in  England, 
to  time.  But  the  restrictions  were  now  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  he  did  nut 
at  an  end.  The  Bank  was  no  longer,  in  want  to  know  the  system  or  the  plan— he 
that  respect,  under  their  controul,  and  only  wanted  to  know  the  precise  time 
therefore  Parliament  had  not  a  right  to  when  it  was  proposed  the  circulation  of 
call  for  the  account,  -as  formerly.  But  small  notes  should  cease  in  Scotland.  The 
while  he  questioned  the  right  of  Parlia-  Duke  of  Athol  observed,  that  when  it 
ment  to  call  for  it  directly,  there  was  a  was  |>roposed,  he  should  be  able  to  shew 
less  direct  w-ay,  of  which  they  could,  with  the  ill  effects  it  would  have  upon  that 
propriety,  avail  themselves,  and  that  was,  country, 
by  calliiig  on  the  Stamp-Office  for  a  rc-  *  the  bank. 

turn  of  the  number  of  stamiis.  16.— The  Marquis  of  l^ansdowne  uas 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  denied  that  the  desirous  of  asking  his  Majesty’s  Govern- 
issues  of  small  notes  bad  the  cBect  of  ment  what  was  the  nature  and  extent  of 
driving  the  metallic  currency  out  of  the  the  important  engagement  entered  into 
country.  The  distress,  in  his  opinion,  with  the  Bank  of  England,  with  a  view 
w  as  not  occasioned  by  the  currency  so  to  the  purchase  they  were  making  of  Go- 
much  as  by  the  spirit  of  extravagant  spe*  vemment  securities,  under  the  hope  of 
culation  which  had  lately  prevailed  affbrding  relief  to  the  commercial  world, 
throughout  the  country'.  As  to  the  Scotch  The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  reply,  said,  the 
banks,  they  were  certainly  found  by  ex-  Noble  Marquis  was  aware  that  a  number 
perienoe  to  be  established  on  principles  of  of  projects  had  been  suggested  as  a  rdief 
lieifoct  security  ;  but  he  was  apprehensive,  to  the  present  distresses.  Under  all  the 
that  if  the  intelligent  persons  who  intro*  circumstances.  Government  had  refused 
daced  the  system  of  Scotch  banking  were  the  proposals  of  affording  relief ;  but 
brought  up  to  the  bar  of  this  House,  and  they  thought .  themselves  justified  in  su< 
examined,  they  would  admit  that  the  ting,  that  if  the  bank  would  come  forward 
Scotch  system  was,  in  many  respects,  in*  for  the  relief  of  the  money-market,  and 
compatible  with  the  commercial  traosac-  take  Exchequer  Bills,  Government  would 
tions  of  this  country.  submit  to  Parliament  the  expediency  ol 

Lord  Caernarvon  followed  at  consider*  relieving  the  Bank  to  the  amount  of  twe 
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time  for  the  measure,  lie  contended 
that  it  was  not.  The  noble  Lord,  by  agi- 
The  tating  this  question,  had  brought  the 
cfmntry  into  a  worse  state.  The  noble 
Earl  then  entered  at  great  length  into  the 
question,  to  show  that  the  statement  of 
Earl  Liverpool  was  founded  oh  a  mistaken 
view,  and  that  the  pro|X)scd  measure 
would  not  remedy  the  evil. 

After  a  debate  of  considerable  length, 
the  bill  was  read  the  second  time.— Ad¬ 
journed. 

BAVK  ACTS. 

20.— -Lord  King  reprobated  the  jwper 
currency  as  a  system  wholly  injurious,  and 
argued  in  favour  of  a  metallic  one  as 
higly  preferable  to  the  other. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  the 
prosperity  of  Scotland  w’as  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  a  well-regu¬ 
lated  system  of  banks  in  that  country — 
any  interference  with  them  would  Ik;  con¬ 
sidered  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
that  country.  I’he  House  then  w'ent  into 
a  committee  on  the  Bank-acts  Bill,  when 
In  the  various  clauses  w'ere  discussed,  and 
several  verbal  amendments  made. 

23.— rThe  House  w’ent  into  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Bank-charter  Bill,  which  was 
reported  with  the  amendments.  The  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  demanded  an  explanation 
in  sovereigns,  ciowns,  and  half-crownsi,  of  the  process  by  which  it  was  proiK)scd 
between  1819  and  1826,  X.25, 000,000.  to  afford  relief  to  the  distresses  of  the 
In  one  year  nine  millions  had  been  coin-  commercial  classes,  through  purchases  of 
ed,  and  in  one  year  £.7,000,000  had  been  Exchequer  bills  to  be  made  by  the  Bank, 
lawfally  exported ;  and  upon  a  fair  cal-  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied,  that  Go- 
culation,  he  would  say,  £.3,000,000  had  vernment  would  hold  itself  responsible  to 
unlawfully  exported ;  and  the  com  the  Bank  for  two  millions,  should  that 
in  circulation  might  be  calculated  at  body  purchase  to  such- an  amount  of  Ex- 
i.l6, 000,000;  so  that  there  wag  suffl-  chequer  bills;  not,  however,  at  a  rate 
cient  to  answer  a  metallic  circulation,  above  par.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ob- 
The  NoWc  Lord  then  adverted  to  the  re-  served,  that  the  only  eflfbct  of  the  plan 
Hcf  proposed  by  the  purchasing  of  Exehe-  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  Exchequer 
<iut*r  Bills  by  the  Bank,  and  vindicated  bills,  without  in  the  least  contributing  to 
tl>e  measure  as  affording  relief.  No  prin-  the  public  relief.  The  Earl  of  Liverpwl 
ciple  was  violated.  He  then  referred  to  observed,  that  if  fhe  noble  Earl  incpiifcd 
the  nun-staarqdng  of  country  bank-notes,  into  the  subject,  he  would  find,  from  the 
s’Wch  would  have  the  effect  to  chock  the  amount  of  purchases  made  by  the  Bank, 
circulation.  The  Noble  Earl  then  ad-  that  the  case  was  difWrcnd  from  what  he 
H'rted  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  for  the  (Lord  Lauderdale)  had  stated. 

♦earner  a  separate  BHl  was  intended,  and  ’  SCOTCH  banks. 

•t  was  proposed  that  the  circulation  of  24.— Lord  Viscount  Melville  presented 

suiall  notes  should  graduoliy  decrease  a  petition  from  the  Lord  Provost  and 
•’iih  regard  to  Scotland ;  it  was  proposed.  Magistrates,  and  others '  of  the  city  of 

“'*0,  itwt  by  the  year  1829  the  circula-  Edinburgh,  against  any  alteration  in  the 

^»n  of  £,i  should  be  gra-  banking  system  iw  Scotland.  His  Lord- 

callod  in.  The  Noble  Lord,  after  ship  observed,  if  any  measures  were  pro- 
•oDne  few  remarks,  moved  the  second  posed’  which  had  a  tendency  to  Injure  the 
of  ths  BilL  banking  system  in  Scotland,  he  should 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  i  The  noble  certainly  oppose  them.  l*hc  proposed 
JjVl  had  auted  bia  view  of  the  circulation,  withdrawal  of  sihail  notesfrom  circulation 
*  had  said  that  £«1  and  £.2  notes  were  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  hare  that  effect, 
advanutgeous.  He  did  not  mean  then  and  therefore  in  that  part  of  the  petition 
“•y  *'’heihcr  they  were  or  not.  The  which  stated  that  it  would^  he  could  not 
was,  whether  this  was  a  *  proper  concur.  The  petition  was  then  read  at 
^oi-xviu.  Yy 
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inic  branches, viz. — Ist,  as  it  respect- 

i>d  the  Bunk  ;  and,  second,  as  it  stood  in 
ft*nne(‘tion  with  country  banks. 

Noble  Lord  then  proceeded  to  remark, 
that  the  exchanges  had  been  highly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  this  country.  With  regard 
to  the  issues  by  the  Bank,  they  had  made 
a  reduction  by  three  millions  and  a  half 
iH  their  circulation,  from  February  7,  to 
yiay  Ib25.  With  regard  to  country 
Imnks,  there  was  no  considerable  increase 
of  country-bank  circulation  till  1824, 
when  it  increased  from  four  to  six  mil¬ 
lions.  In  1823  it  increased  to  eight 
milliims;  and  after  their  issues  were 
doubled,  and  at  the  very  time  that  the 
l»anks  were  reducing  their  circulation  to 
the  amount  he  had  mentioned,  the  coun¬ 
try  circulation  was  progressively  increas¬ 
ing.  Was  it  then  too  much  for  him  to 
say,  that  the  spirit  of  s))eculation.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  the  country  circulation,  was  the 
cause  which  brought  the  country  into  its 
present  situation  ?  In  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  tow'n  of  Manchester,  and  other 
towns,  a  metallic  currency  prevailed. 
Manchester,  a  (taper  circulation  of  £.1 
and  £.i  notes  had  been  attempted  to  be 
I'staltlished,  hut,'  to  the  great  credit  of 
that  towiv,  it  had  been  successfully  resist¬ 
ed.  There  had  been  coined  at  the  Mint. 
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length.  Ttie  Earl  of  Lauderdale  obscrv. 

tlut  the  iwtitioners  did  not  agree  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  noble  Viscount. 
The  petitioners  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  currency,  as 
respected  small  notes,  would  have  an  in¬ 
jurious  eiiect  upon  the  banking  system 
in  that  country.  The  petition  was  there¬ 
fore  presented  in  reference  solely  to  that 
measure,  and  prayed  that  no  alteration 
might  be  made  in  it.  1'he  {x^tition  w'as 
then  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  7'he 
noble  Viscount  said  he  had  another  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  like  effect  to  present  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  but  owing  to  some  informality 
it  w'iis  withdrawn. 

27. — The  Earl  of  Roseberry  presented 
a  petition  from  Kintore,  in  Scotland, 
against  slavery.  A  similar  petition  was 
presented  from  Dundee.  Lord  Viscount 
Melville  presented  a  petition  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  against  any  alteration  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  in  Scotland.  The  Earl  of 
Roseberry  said,  there  was  a  general  ex¬ 
pression  in  Scotland  against  the  measure 
in  contemplation  by  his  Majesty's  Minis¬ 
ters.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  presented 
a  petition  from  the  Noblemen  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Haddington,  against  any  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  banking  system  of  S^tland. 
The  Duke  of  Athol  presented  several  j)e- 
titions  from  Scotland,  viz.  from  Perth, 
Arbroath,  and  other  places,  against  the 
Small-notes  Suppression  Bill.  Mr  Spil- 
ler,  from  the  C^cdonian  Canal  Company, 
presented  copies  of  claims  made  and  com- 
})en8ations  granted  for  damages  on  the 
bonks  of  the  Canal. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  wished  to 
know  whether  it  is  correct  that  a  com¬ 
munication  had  been  made  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  the  Bank,  with  a  view  of  in¬ 
fluencing  the  Directors  to  adopt  a  new 
system,  viz.  that  of  advancing  money  on 
the  deposit  of  goods.  The  Earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool  said,  some  communication  had  taken 
place  between  some  members  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  Bank,  but  he  was  not 
now  prepared  to  say  what  was  the  result 
of  such  communication.  The  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  deprecated  any  artificial  in¬ 
terference  with  the  Bank.  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  said,  the  Bank  had  a  right  by 
their  charter  to  advance  money  on  goods. 
How  far  that  right  was  to  be  put  in  ex¬ 
ercise  depended  on  circumstances.  He 
thought  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  would 
prove  visionary,  and  of  no  avaik  The 
Earl  of  Laudei^e  wished  to  know  what 
were  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the 
iwescnt  distresses.  He  believed  that  in  a 
great  measure  they  arose  from  panic, 
and  thought,  if  all  the  accounu  of  the 
fliilurcs  bdd  been  balanced  together,  the 


loss  would  not  exceed  £.1,200,0()0.  He 
agreed  with  the  Noble  Marquis,  that  the 
only  way  of  affording  relief  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  was  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer 
Bills,  as  preferable  to  the  system  of  the 
Bank  advancing  loans  on  go^s. 

A  short  desultory  debate  then  ensuetl, 
in  which  the  Earls  of  Liverpool  and  Luu- 
derdale,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
took  part.  After  which,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  a  clause,  allow¬ 
ing  the  Bank  of  England  to  establish 
branch  banks,  w'as  agreed  to.  A  clause 
was  then  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of 
I..ansdowne,  compelling  bankers  to  pay  in 
s|)ecie  on  being  called  upon  to  do  so,  w  hich 
W’as  likewise  agreed  to.  The  rcjwrt  w  as 
then  brought  up  and  received,  after  w  hich 
their  Lordships  adjourned. 

28.— The  Marquis  of  Huntly  presented 
several  petitions  from  the  Advocates  and 
others  of  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  against 
any  alteration  in  the  banking  system  of 
Scotland.  Lord  Shaftesbury  laid  u{K)n 
the  table  a  petition  from  merchants  and 
others  of  Glasgow,  against  any  alteration 
in  the  banking  system  of  Scotland.  Lord 
Lauderdale  presented  two  petitions,  with 
the  same  prayers,  from  Paisley  and  Fram- 
lington.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved 
the  third  reading  of  the  Chartered  Banks 
Bill,  which  went  through  that  stage,  af¬ 
ter  some  verbal  amendments  had  been 
made,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  had  enter 
ed  his  protest  against  it.— Adjourned. 

House  of  Commons. — Fch.  7.— The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  up 
His  Majesty’s  Answer  to  the  Address 
voted  by  the  House,  w'hich  was  read,  and 
ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  Journals 
Mr  Robertson  presented  a  petition  from 
Mr  John  Burridge,  stating  that  one-third 
of  the  British  Navy  was  in  a  state  of  rot¬ 
tenness,  and  praying  inquiry.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr  Mabcriy,  an  account  was 
ordered  of  the  sums  of  money  paid  by  the 
Bank  of  England  on  account  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  pensions.  On  the  motion 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchc 
quer  moved  that  a  supply  be  granted  to 
His  Majesty.  Agreed  to. 

9.— Mr  Hume  moved  for  an  account 
of  the  whole  number  of  country  banks  is 
suing  notes,  w'hich  had  become  bankrupt 
in  England  since  tlic  year  1816.  Mr 
Pascoe  Grenfell  wished  that  the  account 
should  be  extended  to  Scotland.  Mr 
Hume  had  no  objection.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  saw  no  olyection  what 
ever  to  the  motion  of  the  Honourahl 
Member  for  Aberdeen.  He  thought  it 
quite  reasonable  that  the  House  should 
in  possession  of  any  facts  relative  to 


numl)er  of  country  banks  which  had  fail-  some  remedy  to  be  ai)plied  to  the  present 
cd.  Mr  Hudson  Gurney  thought  that  it  circulation  of  one  and  two*|X)nnd  note*, 
would  be  dillicult  to  collect  the  amount  Do  I  pro[X)se  any  thing  new  ?  Will  any 

of  dividend  paid  by  every  country  bank  man  say  that  the  restriction  of  the  pajwr 

which  had  failed.  The  Scotch  system  '  issue  is  not  necessary  to  the  pro|ier  sup- 

did  not  discourage  speculation.  Mr  Ro-  port  of  public  credit  ?  that  it  is  not  neccs- 

Iv.Ttson  praised  the  Scotch  system  of  bank-  sary  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  our  com¬ 
ing,  which,  if  introduced  itUo  this  coun-  merce — to  the  pros|>erity  of  our  manu- 

try,  would  greatly  assist  the  commercial  facturcs— to  the  security  of  our  specula- 
establishnients.  By  that  system,  Scot-  tions  ?  Quite  the  contra»‘y.  Fifty  years 
land,  fnim  being  one  of  the  poorest  coun-  ago,  Parliament  prohibited  the  circulation 
tries  in  the  world,  had  raised  herself  to  the  of  any  notes  under  £.20.  In  1777,  this 
highest  pilch  of  prosirerity.  Mr  Tierney  restriction  was  removed,  and  permission 
wished  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Right  Ho-  granted  to  issue  notes  not  under  £.5., 
nnurable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  1787,  that  same  act,  which  had 
in  order  to  resolve  a  doubt  suggested  to  been  passed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  >vas 
liis  own  mind  by  the  correspondence  be-  made  i^erpctual.  In  that  state  the  law 
Hvcenthe  Bank  of  England  and  Govern-  continued  until  1787,  the  year  of  the 
inent  concerning  branch  banks.  That  bank  restriction,  when  £.1  and  £.2  notes 
which  he  wished  to  ask  was,  when  did  the  were  first  brought  into  circulation.  I 
Bank  of  England  make  that  proposal  of  confess,  although  I  was  not  in  my  present 
itself  to  establish  branch  banks,  what  was  situation  at  the  time,  that  I  have  always 
the  nature  of  that  proposition,  and  why  regretted,  and  ever  must  regret,  the  re- 
was  it  not  before  the  House  ?  The  Chan-  solution  taken  by  the  House  in  1822,  to 
cellor  of  Exchequer  would  not  deny  that  continue  the  issue  of  small  notes  for  any 
something  might  have  passed  of  that  period.  Let  us  look  back  to  the  events 
kind  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  on  of  the  last  few  years.  In  1819,  when  it 
the  nature  of  the  evil,  and  the  alterations  became  necessary  for  the  Bank  of  Eng. 
in  the  system  of  banking  which  might  be  land  to  provide  the  means  of  carrying  into 
necessary.  But  certainly  no  direct  pro-  operation  the  intended  determination  of 
position  to  establish  branch  banks  of  their  the  Legislature  for  a  return  to  cash  pay- 
own  had  l)een  advanced  in  writing  by  the  ments,  the  only  mode  which  presented  it- 
Bank  of  England.  Mr  Tierney— “  Then,  self  was,  to  make  such  a  limitation  of  its 
in  point  of  fact,  the  Bank  did  never  make  issues  as  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
any  such  proposal.**  (No !  across  the  the  exchanges  right,  then  very  much  a- 
tablc.)  “  Then  it  ought  not  to  have  ap-  gainst  us,  and  so  to  lower  the  price  of 
pcared  in  a  written  communication  of  gold  as  to  be  able  to  bring  it  into  the 
their  ow’n  that  they  did  :  it  was  a  mistake  country,  and  keep  it  here.  Now,  it  appears, 
altogether.”  The  motion  was  then  car-  that  after  this  limitation  of  issues,  there 
ried.  as  w-as  also  a  similar  motion,  with  have  been  coined  at  the  mint,  in  the  years 
regard  to  the  banks  of  Scotland.  Mr  after  1819  up  to  the  present  time,  the  sum 
f  alcraft  again  referred  to  the  subject  of  of  25,286,000  of  pounds.  In  1822,  things 
the  stoppage  of  stamps  to  country  notes  were  rapidly  improving— .commerce  was 
£.1  and  £.2.  The  Chancellor  of  the  more  flourishing— the  means  of  obtaining 
Exchequer  said,  the  Government  had  no  wealth  had  been  considerably  increased— 
other  recourse.  and  none  of  the  effects  now  held  up  to 

THE  CURRENCY.  (lighten  us  had  resulted  from  the  mea- 

— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stires  then  adopted,  although  the '  Bank 
—In  order  that  the  House  and  the  coun-  of  England  issues  were  in  that  period 
try  may  be  able  to  form  a  proper  judge-  very  much  curtailed, 
tticnt,  first,  whether  any  thing  shall  be  In  1820,  the  paper  issues  of 
done  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  the  Bank  were  £.23,870,000 

evils  which  have  been  viewed  by  all  with  In  1821,  •  21,755,000 

*nch  alarm  and  apprehension,  and  which  In  1822,  •  18,000,000 

nave  been,  in  fact,  attended  with  incalcu-  Therefore,  whatever  degree  of  distress  ex- 
lable  misery  and  distress ;  and,  secondly,  isls  now,  can  it  not  be  fairly  attributed 
'vhethcr  the  measures  which  his  Majesty’s  to  the  diminution  of  the  issues,  although 
Government  have  determined  to  bring  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  in  the  latter 
under  your  consideration,  are  the  most  year  some  portion  of  the  sum  withdrawn 
fitting  and  proper  to  produce  the  desired  has  been  replaced  by  gold  ?  But  the  ques- 
vffect.  It  ii,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  of  tion  is,  after  the  oommeiKcment  of*  that 
c^^tial  necessity  that  they  satisfy  their  substitution,  did  things  go  down  ?  Did 
as  to  the  immediate  causes  of  that  all  credit  cease  ?  Did  each  man  ask  if  his 
particular  evil  to  which  they  are  about  to  neighbour  was  ruined  ?  Did  every  one 
*PP*y  a  remedy,  (i/car.)  All  require  run  to  grasp  at  any  remnant  of  property 
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which  had  been  Intrtistod  to  the  hatids  of  paper— there  is  not,  as  In  En|()and,  any 
another  ?  No  ;  there  are  two  modes  of  basis  of  metallic  currency'.  It  is  riot  my 
proceeding  which  sng|re*t  themselves,  intention,  therefore,  at  present,  to  ottn 
The  first  is,  to  declare,  that  after  a  certain  any  resolution  to  the  committee  respect, 
time,  no  more  notes  below  the  value  of  ing  the  currency  of  either  Ireland  or  Scot. 
£.6  shall  be  permitted  to  circulate ;  the  land.  It  is  my  intention  to  profutse  r 
other  is,  to  prc>'ent  immediately  the  ftir-  resolution  to  the  committee  to  this  effect, 
ther  issue  of  stani{)s  for  notes  of  that  de-  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  exclusive  pri- 
aertption.  The  first  of  these  modes  is  viiege  of  the  Bank  of  England  shall  lx>  li. 
liable  to  this  objection,  that  at  the  end  of  mited  to  the  distance  of  sixty.five  miles 
three  years,  or  of  whatever  other  time  from  the  metropolis.  The  Bill,  it  is  |iro. 
may  be  fixed,  it  may  by  possibility  be  posed,  shall  originate  in  the  other  House 
found  that  the  amount  of  this  sort  of  cur-  of  Parliament.  I  will  not  object  to  post, 
rency  has  la'en  still  kept  up,  and  undimi-  pone  to  the  5th  of  July  the  pcruHl  uhrn 
niahed.  The  second  mode  has  therefore  the  new  companies  shall  lie  farmitted 
been  adopted  as  the  roost  gradual  and  first  to  issue  notes.  This  postpnncmciu 
easy  in  its  operations,  and  the  most  cer-  I  deem  sufficient— The  resolutions  were 
tain  to  be  attended  witli  eventual  success,  then  read.  Mr  Baring  said,  it  appeared 
The  enactment  will  be  founded  simply  to  him,  that  if  there  was  any  circum. 
upon  tlie  resolution  I  intended  before  I  stance  more  consolatory  than  another  in 
sit  down  to  submit,  viz.  That  it  is  the  these  transactions,  it  was  the  {x^rfcct  ah. 
opinion  of  this  committee,  that  all  bills  sence  of  party  feeling  which  prevailed 
and  proroisscry  notes,  pay'able  to  bearer  (/uvr.)  He  complaint  that  the  Govern, 
on  demand,  by  all  licensed  bankers,  bear-  ment  bad  done  nothing  at  all ;  or  if  they 
ing  date  on  or  before  the  2d  of  February  had,  it  was  mere  milk  and  water ;  the 
1825,  should  be  permitted  to  circulate  till  little  they  had  done  was  mischievous,  and 
tlie  5th  April  1829,  and  no  longer.”  were  better  omitted  f^eor,  I^d 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  Folkstone  also  thought  the  Government 
the  other  measure,  I  will  advert  to  the  mode  loo  light  of  the  nation's  difficulties 
questions  which  have  been  put  to  me  the  and  instanoed  the  wretched  wages  and 
other  night  with  respect  to  the  extension  pauper  allowances  of  the  labourers  as  in- 
of  the  measures  respecting  £.1  and  £.8  dirating  a  very  unsound  state  of  things. 
JK>tea  io  Scotland.  The  situation  both  of  Mr  Huskitson  replied  to  Mr  Baring.  On 
ScoUaod  and  Ireland,  in  regard  to  cur-  the  motion  of  Mr  Canning,  the  debate 
reney,  is  materially  different  from  that  of  vas  adjourned  till  Monday. 

Kitgland.  In  Scotland,  up  to  1765,  the  cckrekcy— small  rotes. 
there  was  no  legal  limitatioH  to  the  issue  13.— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

of  paper  currency.  In  that  year  a  law  moved  that  tlie  House  again  resolve  itself 
w  as  passed,  making  it  illegal  to  circulate  into  a  Committee  on  the  bank -charter  act 
Doles  helow'  the  value  of  SOs. :  that  law  and  uromissorv  notes'  act.  Sir  Jul)n 
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freal  lenf^th  in  gupport  of  the  fesoluUon.  Mr  RoberUon,  (who  blamed  Mini^crt 
Disclaiming  any  disresjjectful  feeling  to-  for  every  evil,  in  permitting  the  repeal  of 
wards  the  country  banko-s,  he  submitted  the  bubble  act)  Sir  H.  Parnell,  Alderman 
liui  these  gentlemen  could  not  w  itli  siife-  Bridges,  (who  said  there  was  no  remedy 
tr  l>e  trusted  with  the  royal  prerogative  for  the  distress  but  the  lending  of  Exche- 
uV  making  and  issuing  money.  He  de-  quer  bills,)  Alderman  Heygate,  Alderman 
fended  the  bringing  forw'urd  of  the  sub-  Wood,  Mr  Attwood,  and  Mr  W.  Smith, 
iet't  at  present,  upon  the  ground  that,  to  against  the  resolution  ;  and  on  the  op. 
allow  the  country  bankers  a  further  re-  posite  side,  by  Mr  Ellice,  the  Chancellor 
spite  would  be  to  furnish  them  with  an  op-  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Francis  Blake,  Mr 
p>nunity  to  oljstruct  the  measures  which  Hume,  Mr  Pearsc,  and  Mr  lluskissoii, 
hereafter  Parliament  might  think  neoes-  who  stated,  that  a  correspondence  had 
sarv  for  the  reform  of  the  currency,  and  taken  place  between  Lord  Liverpool  and 
instanced  the  conduct  of  the  silk-manu-  the  Bank,  in  which  a  plan  was  suggested, 
fucturers  as  a  monitory  exam^de.  He  and  would  be  immediately  carried  into 
then  iwoceeded  to  draw'  a  distinction  be-  effect,  to  relieve  the  present  commercial 
tween  large  and  small  notes  in  favour  of  distress,.— -which  w'as  for  the  Bank  to  take 
lilt*  former,  atid  illustrated  his  idea  of  ua-  out  of  the  market  a  certain  quantity  of 
tional  wealth,  by  the  figure  of  a  mountain  public  securities.  Government  giving  a 
of  jwper  whose  base  w’as  irrigated  with  guarantee  for  the  re.payment  of  the  sunw 
gold.  Mr  Peurse  defended  the  Bank  of  so  invested.  The  issue  of  the  money  for 
tngland  from  the  charge  of  extorting  ex-  these  securities  would  increase  the  circu- 
orhitant  profits  in  its  transactions  w'ith  the  Inting  medium.  This  measure  is  to  be 
Government.  Mr  Baring  w'arncd  Minis-  carried  into  effect  immediately,  without 
ters  tliQt  they  w'cre  agitating  the  country  the  formality  of  a  bill, 
at  a  very  inauspicious  moment.  15. — The  order  regarding  the  returns 

HecoiKluded  by  moving  an  aTnciMimerit,  of  the  number  of  Scotch  banks  was  dis* 
“  that  it  was  Uu;  opinion  of  the  House,  chargeil.  Mr  Serjeant  Onslow  moved  for 
that  in  the  present  state  of  commercial  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  refval  the  Usury 
credit,  it  was  not  expedient  to  enter  into  Law's.  On  the  motion  of  Mr  Herries,  the 
a  discussion  of  the  banking  system  of  the  House  then  went  into  a  committee  of  sup- 
country.”  Mr  Grenfell  iind  iVIr  Brougham  ply.  Mr  Herries  then  brought  in  the  hill 
supjx)rted  the  resolution;  the  latter  of  to  limit,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  prohibit 
some  length.  Before  going  to  a  division,  the  circulation  of  certain  jH-omliwory  notes 
Mr  Cunning  observed,  Uiat  as  there  w'ould  under  £.5  in  England,  w’hich  was  read  a 
be  no  satisfaction  in  coming  to  a  vote  up-  first,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time 
on  the  (luestion,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  on  Frklay,  and  in  the  interim  to  l>e  print- 

the  chair;  and,  as  it  was  important  that  ed _ Adjourned  at  half* past  seven  o’clock. 

the  slate  of  suspense  in  which  the  country  1 7— 1’his  being  the  last  for  receiving  pc- 

was  noiv  placed  should  be  put  an  end  to  titions  for  private  bills, many  were  preaent- 
as  speedily  as  possible,  be  hoped  the  divi-  ed.  Mr  W.  Dundos  presented  a  |>ctition 
Sion  about  to  take  [dace  upon  the  amend-  for  a  new  bill  on  live  subject  of  the  F.din- 
ment  would  be  recognised  “  as  decisive  burgh  ]X>lice.  Referrrcd  to  a  committee, 
of  the  opinion  of  the  House  Ujwn  the  A  petition  was  presented,  in  favour  of 
whole  question.”  This  proposition  w’lis  the  Dalkeith  raiUway.  Referred  to  a  com- 
received  with  loud  cheers.  The  House  mittce.  Sir  George  Clerk  movetl  the  or- 
then  divided,  when  the  amendment  waa  der  of  the  day,  for  the  House  resolving  it- 

negatived  by  222  to  39,  lelf  into  a  committee  of  iupply  on  the  rwivy 

— Various  petitiona  against  slavery  estimates.  He  said  the  whole  Increase 
^d  foreign  silks  were  presented.  Lord  of  the  naval  estimates  of  Ihe  year  over 
•  Russell  gave  notice  a  bill  for  the  2d  those  of  last  year  was  £.180,000.  He 
March,  to  prevent  bribery  at  electionB.  therefore  moved  that  130,000  seamen  be 
n  the  motion  of  Mr  Huskisaon,  the  employed  for  18  lunar  months,  from  the 
House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  Na-  1st  of  January  1826,  including  9000 
'  ion  Act,  in  which  a  reaolutioii  was  marines,  in  the  naval  department  of  the 
fora  bill  to  carry  the  treaties  with  country.  Mr  Hume  contended  that  no 
^  «  new  States  of  America  into  eifect,  case  had  been  made  oot  to  justify  the 
t  ter  objections  to  the  reciprocity  in  the  keepii^  up  so  large  an  establMiment  as 
‘  »>pping  branohes,  from  Mr  Robertson  ours.  Sir  Oeorge  Clerk  repMed  to  the  ar- 
®th«»s,  guments  of  the  HonooraWe  Member, 

SMAT.I.  Kovxa*  BI1.L.  (Mr  Home,)  after  wWeh  the  iwi  rsaolo- 

On  Mr  Brogden  .bringing  up  the  re-  lion  vras  put  and  carried,  as  were  also  all 
of  the  currency  reaoltttioa,  the  aubjeet  the  others,  some  of  which  were  the  sub- 


3^8  lirgister^^^Fatliameniary  Inttlli^ence.  C^Iarcli 

CotHn,  and  several  other  Members,  bore  a  Returns  of  the  State  of  Education  in 
|»art.  The  resolutions  were  then  ordered  Scotland.” — Ordered  to  be  printed, 
to  l>e  re|x>rted  to  the  House  on  Monday,  treatiks  with  south  America. 
and  the  House  resumed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

PROMISSORY  NOTES  BILL.  moved  that  the  South  American  Troaiiu 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Bill  be  read  a  second  time.  Mr  Robert, 
moved  the  reading  of  the  Promissory  Note  son  said,  he  could  show  that  the  principle 
Bill ;  and  after  some  disscussion,  in  the  of  redprocity  on  which  those  treaties 
course  of  which,  Mr  Ellice,  Mr  Bright,  were  entered  into,  though  so  much  laud- 
and  Mr  Calcraft,  opposed  the  measure,  ed  in  the  House,  was  most  injurious  to 
while  it  was  supported  by  Mr  Huskisson,  the  country.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  objected 
Mr  Tierney,  and  several  other  members,  to  the  12th  article  of  the  Treaty,  which 
it  w;is  read  a  soeond^  time,  and  commit-  enacted  that  Colombians  should  enjoy  the 
ted  for  Monday.  full  exercise  of  their  religion  in  England, 

SMALL  NOTES  BILL.  in  public  and  private,  and  that  British 

20.  — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  subjects  should  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their 

moved  that  the  House  resolve  into  a  religion  in  Colombia  in  private  houses. 
Committee  on  the  Small-notes  Bill.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 

1-A)rd  A.  Hamilton  asked  whether  it  there  was  a  spirit  of  toleration  in  the  Go- 
was  intended  by  (iovernment  to  introduce  vernment  of  Colombia,  but  still  it  might 
any  measure  to  destroy  small  notes  in  he  imprudent  in  it  to  go  too  far  beyond 
ScoUaiMl  ?  It  would  he  strongly  opposed,  public  opinion,  but  he  ho|x?d  it  would  be 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  found  favourable  to  a  complete  extension 
replied,  that  he  had  before  said  he  should  of  toleration.  The  bill  was  then  read  a 
nut  mix  the  two  countries  in  the  bill ;  nor  second  time,  and  ordered  to  he  commit, 
did  he  intend  immediately  to  bring  for-  ted  to-morrow. 

ward  any  thing  respecting  Scotland  ;  but  23.— -Mr  Monteith  obtained  leave  to 

as  it  was  impossible  that  the  state  of  bring  in  a  bill  for  building  a  New  Bridge 
things  could  continue  different  in  the  two  at  Glasgow, 
countries,  he  should,  in  the  course  of  the  CITT  petition. 

Session,  bring  forward  the  subject  of  the  Mr  T.  Wilson,  on  presenting  the  above 
small^notc  circulation  in  Scotland.  petition,  describ^  the  sufferings  of  the 

SCOTCH  BANKS.  mercantile  interests,  and  prayed  for  an 

21. — Mr  W.  Dundas  said,,  he  had  a  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills.  The  Chancellor 

]Ktition  to  present  regarding  Scotch  banks,  of  the  Exchequer  objected  to  the  mca- 
Hc  said  the  intention  expressed  by  Go-  sure ;  he  thought  it  would  be  ottering  a 
vernment,  to  interfere  with  the  Scotch  bonus  to  extravagant  speculation  ;  more 
banks,  had  spread  general  alarm  among  applications  would  be  made,  and  it  would 
the  people  there.  They  desired  that  the  be  adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  Mr  Baring 
system  which  had  succeeded  fur  ahundred  denied,  in  conformity  with  Mr  Wilson, 
years — that  had  given  Scotland  a  health-  that  the  bubbles  of  mercantile  speculation 
ful  currency— that  had  maintained  their  had  caused  the  distress.  Mr  J.  Smith 
establishment  solvent,  might  not  be  dis-  concurred  with  the  petition,  on  the  ground 
turbed  by  the  Government.— ^ Hear  !  that  extraordinarv’  relief  must  be  applied 

3’he  petition  was  from  the  Lord  Provost  in  extraordinary  crises.  ‘  Mr  Pearse  said 
and  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh.  the  Bank  had  considered  the  measure. 

The  House  determined  that  Members,  and  the  24  Directors  were  unanimous 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  were  that  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  was  the 
cxemjvted  fiom  serving  on  juries.  properest  course,  and  that  it  would  he 

Mr  Martin  moved  leave  to  bring  in  a  unwise  for  the  Bank  to  interfere.  Mr 

bill  to  prevent  bear-baiting,  &c.  The  Canning  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  un- 

motion  was  opposed  by  the  Attomey-Ge-  derstand  why  the  Bank  should  come  to 
neral,  on  the  ground  that  the  question  that  resolution.  Mr  Robertson  laid  on 
had  been  often  dehatetl  last  Session.  Ministers  the  blame  of  all  our  difficulties. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  motion  was  ne-  Petition  laid  on  the  table, 
gatired  by  76  to  37.  the  silk  trade. 

On  the  report  of  the  navy  estimates  Mr  Ellice,  on  presenting  two  pctltiousi 
being  read,  Mr  Hume  opposed  the  Iqrge-  one  from  the  silk-dyers  of  Spitalfields, 

.  ness  of  the  sums,  and  moved  resolutions  the  other  from  Coventry,  against  the  im* 

to  reduce  the  same.  After  a  considerahle  portation  of  foreign  silk,  sentcred 
debate,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  43  a  minute  detail  of  the  distress  which  per^ 
to  1 5,  and  the  estimates  were  agreed  to.  vaded  the  manufacturers;  and  mo^ 
•—Adjourned.  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  w 

22— Mr  Dawson  presented  a  rolnmi-  take  into  consideration  the  various 
,  nous  mass  of  papers,  entitled  “  Parochial  sentations  made  in  the  numerous 
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FEBRUAttY.  meeting  premature,  and  ol)scrTed,  that 

A  numerous  and  highly  •respect*  when  at  a  former  jieriod  there  was  an  in- 
able  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  New  tention  to  build,  the  design  was  frustrated 
lown  was  held  this  day  in  the  Waterloo  by  Mr  Trotter.  Air  MoncrielT  thought 
Hotel,  in  consequence  of  a  correspondence  that  the  letter  by  the  Lord  Provost  was 
"hich  took  place  between  certain  Gentle*  fully  as  explicit  as  the  one  to  which  it 
men  of  rank,  who  conceived  there  w'as  a  was  an  answer ;  and  stated,  that  that 
design  entertained  by  the  Magistracy  to  morning  he  had  the  honour  of  a  call  from 
erect  buildings  along  the  south  side  of  his  Lordship,  who  disclaimed  having  the 
Hrince’s  Street,  to  which  the  filling  up  of  slightest  intention  of  building  on  Prince’s 
the  eastern  division  of  the  North  Loch  Street.  Mr  IL  Cockburn  spoke  of  the 
"as  prejmratory,  and  the  Lord  Provost,  designs  which  had  been  entertained  at 
"hose  explanations  w'ere  not  deemed  quite  various  times  of  building  in  the  Loch; 
^tisfactory.  Sir  James  Ferguson,  Bart,  and  he  asked  whether  the  Magistrates, 
having  iieen  called  to  the  chair,  Mr  H.  at  this  time,  were  iwt  in  iwssessiun  of  a 
H.  Drummond,  M.P.  moved  a  series  of  plan  of  buildings  there  ?—*(  A  Gentlemar» 
>’v!>olutions,  to  the  efiect,  that  the  rapid  replied  he  had  seen  the  plan.)— After 
accumulation  of  earth  in  the  Loch  justifi*  some  desultory  conversation,  in  the  course 
^  the  suspicions  which  had  occasioned  of  which  Mr  Inglis  8|X)kc  of  moving  an 
the  meeting,  and  that  a  Committee  be  ap-  amendment,  which  afterwards  he  dcclin* 
P'luted  to  confer  with  the  Lord  Provost  ed  to  do,  Mr  Drummond’s  motion  was 
^lagistrates,  and  remonstrate  against  carried  without  a  division.  Upon  the 
the  farther  deposition  of  earth  in  the  motion  of  Mr  Jeftery,  a  resolution  was 
with  power  to  convene  a  future,  passed,  expressive  of  the  sense  entertained 
meeiitig.  Mr  W.  IngUs  said,  he  knew  it  by  the  meeting  of  tUe  propriety  of  con- 
^  be  ill  fact,  that  there  was  no  intention  vening  it,  and  thanking  those  Gcntlcnicn 
lay  down  a  single  stone  in  the  way  of  who  had  convened  it. 
gilding  on  the  south  side  of  Prince’s  X>i^rar^<</0<i/ra^.--One  night  lately* 
Mr  Walter  Cook  thought  the.  after  the  i>ersou  who  keeps  Su  Bernard  s 
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Well  had  gone  home,  some  tniacreaot  or  John  McDonald  was  next  placed  at  the 
iniscTcanta,  pnsaeaaed  of  w’orse  than  bar,  cliarged  with  stealing  a  silver  taUo. 
hfloilish  dis}ioeition,  seemingly  with  stones,  spoon  and  a  toddy -laddie  in  the  house  of 
knocked  away  the  right  ann  of  the  figure  Archibald  Ferguson,  tavern-keeper,  East 
of  Hygcia,  placed  on  the  elegant  temple  IlegiiAcr-Street ;  he  was  also  charged  with 
erecU^  over  the  Well,  and  otherwise  mu-  being  habit  and  repute  a  common  thief,  lie 
tilated  iu  We  regret  much  that  no  trace  pleaded  guilty  to  the  theft,  but  denied  the 
of  those  guilty  of  such  w'anton  mischief  habit  and  repute,  having,  he  said,  been 
has  been  discovered.  but  once  in  Bridewell.  The  Lord  Advo. 

High  Couet  or  JusticiarT.-— On  cate  restricted  the  libel,  and  the  prisoner 
Monday  the  Court  met,  wheo  the  diet  ^vus  suiteviced  to  be  transported  for  seven 
was  called  against  Gavin  Simpson,  who  years. 

escaped  from  prison  while  under  confine-  20.^reter  McMahon  and  John  Lind- 
ment  on  a  charge  of  sheep-stealing,  and  say  were  placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with 
who  now  failing  to  appear,  sentence  of  knowingly  uttering  forged  one-)M)und 
outlawry  was  awarded  against  him.  notes  of  the  Commercial  Banking  Com- 

Elizb^h  Fenton  was  then  placed  at  the  {xiny  of  Scotland.  McMahon  pleaded 
bar,  charged  with  uttering  forged  notes  of  Guilty,  and  Lindsay  Not  Guilty.  The 
tlie  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  know-  Solickor-Gcneral  shortly  addressed  tlic 
iug  the  same  to  be  forged,  to  which  she  Jury.  The  learned  gentleman  restricted 
pleaded  Guilty.  the  libel  as  to  McMahon,  on  whom  he 

Mr  Bruce,  counsel  for  the  unfortunate  knew  the  whole  guilt  rested :  with  ro- 
young  woman,  made  an  eloquent  apfieal  to  Lindsay,  as  Mr  Horner,  in  whose 

to  the  Court  in  mitigation  of  (tunishraent,  employment  he  had  for  some  time  been, 
in  whose  favour  he  held  in  his  hand  cer*  was  willing  to  take  him  again,  he  thought 
tificates  the  most  ample  that  ever  appear-  the  best  w'ay  they  could  proceed  was  to 
cd  in  a  criminal  court.  From  the  Learn*  give  him  the  benefit  of  an  acquittal — Tlie 
cd  Gentleman's  statement,  it  appeared  Jury  found  accordingly.  Lord  Gillies, 
that  the  prisoner  had  borrowed  a  sum^of  in  comideration  of  the  candid  confession 
money  from  one  person  to  lend  to  ano*  of  McMahon,  proposed  that  he  should  be 
thcr ;  her  {larents  were  applied  to  for  re-  trans(X)rted  only  for  fourteen  years,  in 
|)ayment,  who  caused  their  daughter  to  which  the  rest  of  their  Lordships  having 
jircss  for  her  loan  ;  she  did  so,  and  re-  expressed  their  concurrence,  the  Lord 
ccived  it  in  forged  notes,  which  she  knew'  Justice  Clerk  admonished  M'Muhon  us  to 
to  be  such.  Among  the  certificates  to  the  his  future  conduct,  and  in  the  course  of 
|)risoncr's  previous  excellent  charactet,  his  observations  made  strong  allusion  to 
was  one  from  the  kirk-session  of  her  own  the  iniquitous  practice  of  his  countrymen 
{larish,  and  it  appeared  that  the  respecta-  (Irish)  of  manufacturing  forged  iWtes,  to 
bility  of  her  parents  was  unquestioikable.  repress  which  it  was  necessary  in  his  case 
The  Learned  Gentleman  in  conclusion  that  an  example  should  be  made. 
trusted  that,  after  what  be  bad  stated,  if  Mahon  was  then  sentenced  to  fourteen 
the  Court  deemed  the  punishment  of  years'  transportation,  and  Lindsay  was 
transportation  indispensable,  k  would  be  dismissed  hrom  the  bar. 
for  the  shortest  poasible  period ;  but  he  13.— The  Society  of  Scottish  And- 

hoped  their  lAwtUhips  would  think  hia  quaries  met,  when  James  Thomson  Gih- 
cUent  a  fit  object  for  the  Penitentiary  at  son  Craig,  Bsq.  was  chosen  an  ordinary, 
Millbank.  The  Lord  Advocate  restricted  and  the  Hev  Dr  Fleming  of  Flisk  ;  G.G. 
the  hbek  Lord  Gillies  said,  that  although  Scott,  Esq.  civil  engineer,  Mexico ;  the 
the  Court  felt  disposed  to  pay  every  au  Rev.  William  Darley  Waddilove,  Thropc 
tencion  to  what  had  been  urged  in  favour  Lodge,  corre8|K>ndent  members.  The 
of  the  prisoner,  yet  as  the  crime  of  which  papers  read  were— 1.  Historical  Remarks 
she  stood  convicted  was  in  the  eye  of  the  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Coins  so  abundanUy 
law  capital,  and  sometimes  visited  as  found  in  various  parts  of  Scandinovia, 
such,  the  Court  could  not,  consistent  with  communicated  by  Mr  Joh.  Henr.  Schro- 
iu  duty  to  the  public,  award  less  than  dcr,  of  the  University  of  Upsal, 
transportation,  which  he  should  propose  translated  from  the  original  Latin,  by  n*” 
ahould  be  for  Uie  shortest  possible  period,  Hibbert.  2.  A  letter  from  Sir  Richard 
via.  for  seven  ysars,— in  which  the  rest  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  to  WUliam  New- 
thdr  Lordships  concumid.  Sentence  of  too  of  that  ilk ;  also  official  documents 
transportation  was  then  bearing  the  respective  signatures  of  James 
psassd,  after  a  pathetic  admonition  fhim  Karl  of  Bochwcll  axrf  Queen  Maiy, 
the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  The  prisoner,  commonicatsd  by  W.  Waring  Hay,  E*q* 
who  ia  a  rerpectablc-looking  woman,  was  W.  S.,  for  which  interesting  cominunica- 
dacply  aActed  all  the  time  she  was  at  the  tions  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Meet- 


Itcgiciicr. — Bnt'nth  Chtvnicfe*  .‘><>1 

A  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  sede  this  melancholy  allcmalive.  The 
i»f  ihe  inhabitants  oK  Haddington  was  rteam-loom  weaving  factories  are  in  even 
held  in  the  Town-Mall  lately,  to  consider  a  worse  state  ;  many  of  them  luivc  en- 
to  Parliament  ibr  the  miti-  lirely  ceased  manuhicturing,  there  being 

little  or  no  demand  fur  the  goods,  and 
the  few  that  are  working  short  hours  are 
not  expected  to  continue  much  longer. 

Alloa.^\Ve  arc  glad  to  learn,  that  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  has  been  held  in  Alloa,  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  which 
was  very  numerously  and  respectably  at¬ 
tended,  Hubert  Bald,  Esq.  in  the  chair; 
when  a  committee  was  apjjointed  to  draw 
up  rules  and  regulations.  It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  add,  that  the 
business  of  the  committee  is  now  in  full 
operation,  and  that  we  may  antici|)ate  the 
whole  will  very  soon  be  reduced  to  practi- 


of  a  jx?lition 

.'ntion  of  negro  slavery  in  the  British  co- 
Luics.  In  the  absence  of  the  Provost 
(who  was  necessarily  prevented  from  at- 
tLiuling),  Mr  Neil,  the  eldest  Bailie,  was 
called  to  the  chair.  The  Reverend  John 
Maclean  read  the  resolutions,  and  the 
K.icreijd  William  Hogg  the  petitiem, 
botli  of  whom  addressed  the  meeting  in 
very  neat  appropriate  speeches,  of  con¬ 
siderable  length.  The  resolutions  and 
jvjtition  l>eing  adopted  with  great  ap- 
jilause,  the  Reverend  Dr  I.orimer  rose  and 
Niated  a  nuinlaer  of  circumstances  de- 
HTipiive  of  the  deep  degradation  to  which 
die  unhappy  victims  of  colonial  slavery  cal  use. 

are  in  general  reduced;  and  strongly  re-  A'irAraWy.— On  Tuesday  the  Founda- 

ctiininended  the  propriety  of  the  present  tion-Stone  of  the  New  Town-House 
application  to  Parliament.  (Applause,)  and  Jail  of  this  burgh  was  laid  by  the 
'I'he  jxuitions  were  afterw’ards  signed  by  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rossiyn, 
the  meeting,  under  a  deep  feeling  and  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Fifeshire, 
impression  of  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  with  all  due  masonic  solemnity, 
iiifainmis  nature  of  colonial  slavery.  COUNTY  of  EDiNBunou  meeting. 

11- _ Union  Caml^We  are  happy  to  -  22 — This  day  a  very  numerous  mcct- 

karn  that  this  most  useful  undertaking,  ing  of  the  Freeholders,  &c.  of  this  coun- 
which  has  lieen  of  so  much  advantage  to  ty  took  place  in  the  Court-room  of  the 
the  country  through  which  it  passes,  and  County  Buildings,  to  consider  of  a  petition 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  by  re-  to  Parliament  against  the  projected  plan 
during  the  price  of  coal,  &c.  is  in  a  very  of  Ministers  to  extend  the  suppression  of 
tlourishing  condition.  Hitherto,  however,  bank-notes  under  £.5  to  Scotland, 
the  advantages  of  the  Canal  have  been  Sir  John  Hope,  Convener  of  the  coun- 
solely  enjoyed  by  the  public  at  large  ;  but  ty,  being  called  to  the  chair,  stated  the 
it  gives  us  pleasure  to  understand,  that  object  for  which  the  meeting  had  been 
the  stockholders  have  now  a  fair  prospect  convened. 

of  reaping  a  return  for  their  capital.  For  Sir  John  Dairy mple  craved  the  indui- 
a  considerable  time  before  the  late  frost,  gence  of  the  meeting,  while  he  should 
the  revenue,  including  the  passage-boats,  submit  certain  resolutions  for  their  appro- 
amounted,  on  an  average,  to  about  £.450  bation.  This  was  not  a  party  question  ; 
IHT  week  (one  week,  indeed,  it  w’as  so  for  he  was  convinced  that  his  Majesty’s 
high  as  £.4-90) ;  and  when  we  consider  Government  were  only  anxious  to  pro- 
the  great  additional  sources  of  revenue  mote  what  they  considered  the  public 
which  will  soon  be  opened  up  by  the  good.  The  Scots  system  of  banking, 
.Monkland  and  West  Lothian  rail-ways—  and  the  benefits  derived  from  cash-ac- 
ihe  former  nearly  finished,  and  the  other  counts,  had  been  approved  of  by  Dr 
in  i)rogre8s,  both  terminating  in  the  Canal,  Adam  Smith  ;  and  its  usefulness  to 
—the  prospects  to  the  Canal  Proprietors  the  community  generally  had  been  proved 
arc  flattering  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  a  by  long  experience.  It  had  existed  in 
curious  fact,  and  shows  that  the  price  of  Scotland  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
8lock  in  public  companies  is  by  no  means  By  means  of  its  banking  system  this 
a  criterion  of  their  prosperity,  that  up-  country  has  pros])ercd  in  an  extraordinary 
wards  of  a  year  ago,  when  the  Union-  degree.  It  had  risen  from  a  state  of  po- 
Canal  revenue  was  about  £.5000  per  verty  And  indigence  to  one  of  wealth  and 
annum  few  than  at  present,  the  shares  importance ;  and  while  the  system  in 
jyere  so  high  as  £.67,  lOs.  while,  it  is  be-  England  had  been  convulsed  from  one 
they  may  now  be  purchased  at  end  of  the  country  toThe  other,  that  of 

Scotland  had  remained  unshaken  and  sc- 
.Upwards  of  twenty  of  cure.  And  having  thus  stood  the  test  of 
Inc  cotton  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  long  experience,  he  trusted  Ministers 
Clasgow  are  now  on  half  time.  Several  would  hesiute  before  they  sought 

entirely  shut  up;  and  the  majority  the  state  of  a  currency  which  had  nffbrded 

expected  to  stop  in  a  week  or  two,  if  such  security,  or. apply  to  this  country 
unlooked-for  chanac  docs  not  super-  remedies  which  were  only  wanting  in 
'01-  xvm.  ®  Z 
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Kngiaiid.  The  circulation  of  X*.  I  notes 
in  this  country  had  the  sup^xirt  of  public 
opinion— the  greatest  confidence  was  re* 
posed  in  them— and  there  could  be  no 
danger  in  their  continuance.  It  was  not 
unnatural  for  Englishmen  to  wish  an  as* 
similation  of  the  system  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  ;  but  this  could  only  arise  from  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  Scottish  system  ;  and  the  liest  way  to 
convince  Parliament  of  this.,  and  to  show 
the  public  feeling  on  the  subject,  was  by 
encouraging  meetings  in  large  towns  and 
districts  throughout  the  country,  to  {x^ti- 
tion  against  the  proposed  change.  He 
concluded  by  reading  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  on  which  he  proposed  to  ground  a 
petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mr  Borthwick  of  Crookston  seconded 
tlie  resolutions.  All  tlie  recent  evil  had, 
in  bis  opinion,  originated  in  rash  specu- 
lations,  and  was  no  way  caused  by  the 
issue  of  small  notes.  He  entered  at  some 
length  into  a  view  of  the  com{)arative 
merits  of  a  metallic  and  paper  currency, 
and  declared  bis  preference  of  the  latter, 
W'herc  its  credit  was  secured  by  a  con¬ 
vertibility  into  the  former  at  the  pleasure 
uf  the  holder. 

Mr  Michael  Linning  considered  paper 
currency  as  highly  favourable,  not  only  to 
the  trade  and  prosperity,  but  to  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  the  country,  as  a  bank-note  was 
not  nearly  so  tempting  to  the  thief  or  the 
avaricious  |)crson,  as  the  more  glittering 
article,  gold.  Indeed  he  knew  that  in 
many  |)arts  |XK>ple  preferred  paper  to  gold, 
as  more  secure.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a  conutryman  refuse  a  sove- 
reign,  and  request  a  bank-note  in  prefer¬ 
ence. 

Mr  Gibson  Craig  said  there  could  not 
be  one  dissentient  voice  with  regard  to 
die  managenaent  of  banking  business  in 
this  country.  Allow  it  to  remain  as  it 
was,  and  the  country  would  continue  in 
prosperity.  Disturb  or  alter  it,  and  ruin 
must  fuUiuw.  The  system  of  cash-accounts 
was  peculiar  to  the  8coU  Banks,  and  had 
done  more  for  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try*— it  had  done  more  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  young  men  into  life  and  business, 
and  advancing  them  in  prosperity,  than 
any  thing  ever  did  or  could  do.  He 
spoke  for  himself,  and  he  believed  most 
of  them  could  speak  from  experience,  of 
the  bestedts  which  had  been  derived  from 
this  system  in  every  department  of  the 
trade,  manufactures,  or  agriculture  of  the 
country.  If  the  baidcs  were  not  allowed 
lo  calculate  their  small  notes,  they  must 
discontinue  the  granting  of  cash-accounts  { 
and  be  would  ask  them  to  look  at  the 
eminences  which  must  follow  the 
■thking  off  of  these  by  the  Banks.  Them 


were  sufiicient  checks  against  the  over- 
issues  of  bank-iK)tus— there  was  the 
check  of  Foreign  Exchanges  applicable 

alike  to  Scotland  as  to  England _ besides 

the  general  exchanges  of  notes  by  the 
Banks,  which  takes  place  in  Edinbur};b 
twice  a-week,  and  w  here  any  balance  it. 
|xiid  over  in  gold.  It  was  only  the  other 
tlay  that  Mr  Mabcrly’s  hou.se  here  hail 
collected  X.30,000  of  -Edinburgh  bank, 
notes,  and  presented  them  fur  |iavmcm, 
when  gold  was  tendered  in  exchange.  He 
said  this  w'as  not  what  he  W'anled,  but 
bills  on  London ;  but  he  was  told  that 
the  promise  on  the  face  of  their  notes  was 
to  pay  gold,  which  they  would  |>ay,  and 
nothing  else.  It  w'as  held  by  Mr  Uicardo, 
and  by  every  political  economist,  that  the 
safest  currency  was  i^aper  convertiWe  into 
gold  ;  and  it  w'as  only  within  these  few 
months  that  they  had  ever  heard  an  o|)- 
positc  opinion.  Were  they  then  to  give 
up  the  experience  of  a  century  for  the 
theory  of  a  few  months  ?  Since  the  first 
establishment  of  banking  in  .Scotland 
there  had  been  only  a  few  instaiK^  ol 
failure,  and  these  of  obscure  bonks,  where 
the  loss  had  been  very  trifling  ;  and  he 
W’ould  ask,  was  this  enough  to  throw  dis¬ 
credit  on  tl»e  whole  system  ?  Oi>e  bank 
had  some  years  ago  given  up  Im.sincss, 
which  had  by  .a  system  of  villany  been 
robbed  of  about  X*.  100,000.  But  the 
country  sustained  do  loss.  Every  engage* 
ment  of  that  bank  was  made  good  by  the 
proprietors.  The  Fife  Bank,  too,  had  re¬ 
cently  ceased  to  do  business.  Their  want 
of  success  was  caused  by  mere  careless¬ 
ness  in  not  asking  payment  of  their  debts. 
But  in  this  case  also,  as  they  all  knew, 
nothing  was  lost  to  the  country.  So  far, 
then,  from  these  cases  making  against  the 
system,  they  w'ere  jvoofs  that  there 
no  risk  in  it.  The  system  of  banking  in 
this  country  had  stood  long,  and  ought 
to  be  supported ;  and  if  they  were  true 
to  themselves  they  must  supjwt  it.  Mi¬ 
nisters,  he  believed,  wished  to  serve  the 
country,  and  in  this  measure  only  acted 
upon  erroneous  impressions ;  it  was 
therefore  their  duty  to  put  them  right. 

Mr  Mowbray,  W.  S.  said,  in  Scotland, 
a  man  w'as  coaaiderod  to  have  no  property 
until  his  debts  were  paid;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  in  England.  There,  a  banker 
mi^t  possess  thousands  in  landed  pm* 
perty  ;  and  when  he  dies,  it  is  not  liable 
for  his  debts.  English  aoiet  were  there¬ 
fore  not  so  good  as  Scots  notes,  because 
in  this  country  every  farthing  that  a  man 
poseeosod  wns  liable  for  its  payment. 

The  reanlutions  were  th»  earned  una¬ 
nimously,  and  a  petition,  founded  ^ 
them,  having  been  road  and  approved  of, 
it  was  signed  the  Gentlemen  present. 


R*'g^iAtt‘i\ — Btiiish  Chronicle.  rj(i3 

2t.— Esk  |ia|)er  mill,  near  Pcnicuick,was  vessel  on  Hasborough  Sand,  but  she  beat 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  lire  cominen-  over  the  southern  extremity  of  it,  and 
red  about  nine  o’clock,  and,  aided  by  a  sunk  in  eight  or  nine  fathoms  water.  The 
high  wind,  raged  furiously  till  twelve,  |iassengcrs  and  crew  had  fortunately  time 
when  every  thing  that  could  supply  fuel  to  save  themselves  in  the  Ixxits,  and  were 
10  it  was  destroyed.  In  a  lofl,  where  the  shortly  after  picked  up  by  the  fishing- 
])a|K;r  was  in  progress  of  drying,  there  smack  Eliza  of  Dartmouth,  which  con- 
were  lolX)  reams  of  paper,  which  present*  veyed  them  to  Yarmouth.  Several  thou- 
oil  one  sheet  of  fire.  There  was  another  sand  pounds  worth  of  specie,  and  a  very 
house,  two  stories  high,  full  of  cut  rags,  valuable  cargo,  were  on  board  the  Delight; 
burnt  down,  as  w'ell  as  the  counting-  the  former,  w'e  understand,  is  insured  in 
house,  and  several  other  houses  ;  even  the  London,  but  very  little,  if  any,  of  the 
large  water-wheel,  although  kept  going,  latter  is  insured  at  all.  A  meeting  of  the 
was  mostly  burnt.  By  this  unfortunate  proprietors  has  been  called,  to  consider 
accident  eighty  w'orking-people  are  thrown  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  make  any 
idle.  The  premises  were  insured  in  the  attempt  to  recover  any  part  of  the  cargo, 
office  of  the  Scottish  Union.  It  was  at  first  reported  that  specie  to  the 

iS _ Church  Patronages  of  Dairy  and  amount  of  £.40,000  w’as  on  board,  in 

Corspfuiirtt. — The  first  of  these  Patron-  which  case  great  expense  would  prolxibly 
ages,  in  which  the  incumbent  was  stated  have  Ijcen  hazarded  to  raise  the  vessel, 
to  be  8H  years  of  age,  sold  for  £.2500 ;  but  we  now  learn  that  the  actual  quantity 
and  the  second,  which  is  only  a  Vice- Pa-  of  spede  on  board  is  only  about  a  tenth 
tmnage,  and  where  the  incumbent  is  only  part  of  that  amount, 
a  young  man,  for  £.1050.  The  success-  28 — Glasgtrat — The  general  distress 

ful  competitors  were  the  Trustees  of  Mr  in  this  neighbourhood  still  continues, 
Forbes  of  Callendar.  The  Society  for  without  any  prospect  of  an  abatement. 
Improving  Church  Patronage  offered  Work  is  getting  more  scarce,  and  the 
£.24'50  for  Dairy,  and  £.1000  for  the  number  of  the  unemployed  is  daily  in- 
Vici- Patronage  of  Corsphairn.  creasing.  Next  week  is  expected  to  Ijring 

27 — At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  a  fearful  accession  of  suffering  in  the  stop- 
Scottish  Antiquaries,  held  at  their  Mu-  page  of  several  more  public  works.  The 
scum,  there  was  read  a  communication,  condition  of  the  poor  is  becoming  more 
accompanied  with  a  drawing,  from  Sir  lamentaWc,  as  their  usual  sources  of  cre- 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  relative  to  an  an-  dit  are  dried  up. 
cient  Silver  Bracelet  found  at  Burgh-head.  MAIlCII. 

An  interesting  document  w’as  laid  be-  1. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  Yeo- 

fore  tbs  Society  by  Mr  Donald  Gregory,  manry  Officers  of  Scotland  was  celc- 
iHfiii;^  the  copy  of  a  Petition  from  the  brated  in  the  Royal  Hotel— Sir  A.  Don, 
Lairds  Maclean  and  Sleatt,  and  the  Cap-  Bart,  in  the  Chair ;  Admiral  Adam,  and 
tain  of  Clan-ttanald,  to  King  James  VI.  Major  Hamilton  Dundas,  croupiers, 
dated  A.  D.  1608.— The  Society  was  also  Though  the  assemblage  was  not  so  nu- 
much  gratified  by  the  first  part  of  a  very  merous  as  on  some  former  occasions,  wc 
learned  dissertation  by  Mr  Skene  of  Hu-  noticed  uniforms  of  the  Royal  Mid-Lo- 
bicslaw,  explanatory  of  an  ancient  Planis-  thian,  the  Linlithgow,  Haddington,  Bcr- 
pherc  of  the  World,  in  ‘  his  possession,  wick,  Roxburgh,  Gallow'ay,  Dumfries, 
suppose<l  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  14th  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Kin- 
century’.  That  portion  of  the  paper  which  ross,  and  Fifeshire  Regiments. 

read  chiefly  referred  to  the  early  SCOTTISH  banks— PUBLIC  MEETING, 
notions  which  were  entertained  regarding  3.— This  day  at  two  o’clock  a  meeting 
tbe  countries  of  Africa.  A  continuation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  was  held 
of  the  subject  is  promised  on  a  subsequent  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  with  the  view  of 
c%cning.  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  proposed 

Wc  are  sorry  to  announce  the  loss  of  measures  of  Ministers  respecting  the  Scot- 
M*  Delight,  off  Hasborough,  on  tish  Banks.  The  meeting  was  both  nu- 

Monday  the  27th,  on  her  passage  from  merous  and  highly  respectable.  The  Lord 
l^don  to  Leith.  It  appears  that,  early  Provost  w’as  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
|2^the  morning  of  that  day,  w'hile  passing  Lord  Rolloand  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart, 
^ween  the  Newark  and  Hasborough  Among  the  persons  present  there  were, 
^ds,  she  struck  on  some  sunken  wreck,  Sir  Robert  Dundas,  Bart.  Mr  Gibson 
*  part  of  which  was  forced  through  the  Craig,  Sir-  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Philip  Dur- 
vessel,  between  the  main  and  ham,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  rank 
cabins,  and  occasioned  such  a  breach,  and  property, 
w  all  exertions  to  stop  the  ingress  of  *  The  Lord  Provost  then  addressed  the 
^  c  ^ater  proved  unavailing.  The  mas-  meeting  as  follows :  I  am  sure  I  need 
and  crew  then  attempted  to  run  the  make  no  apology  for  requesting  an  at- 


( 
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2  business  wliich  Mr  Ifowden  said,  he  thought  it  would 
ig  is  well  known  be  arrogant  on  his  ))art  to  attempt  aiiy 
:ion.  The  sul>-  statement  of  the  great  questions  connect- 
one.  It  is  to  ed  with  the  national  currency  ;  but  tiicsc 
ow  |x:nding  in  had  been  fully  discussed  in  I'arliamcnf, 
2  shall  be  a  great  and  in  the  public  journals.  He  felt, 
i  the  system  of  however,  that  he  would  not  l>c  dischar- 
and  or  not.  As  ging  the  duly  which  he  owed  to  hiniiklt’ 

v’olvcs  the  inter-  and  his  country,  if  he  allowed  the  resulu- 
the  community  tions  moved  to  pass  without  opposition. 
2C,  I  have  will-  He  had  not  taken  the  common  prauu- 
ongly-cxprcssed  tion  of  arranging  so  as  to  have  his  own 
llow-citizens,  to  view  of  the  question  supported,  lie 
large,  of  this  would  content  himself  with  laying  a  inu. 
f  to  declare  their  tion  on  the  subject  on  the  tubio  Itefure 
)plausc.)  Scot-  his  Lordship.  Mr  Howden  then  moved, 
el  with  pride,  is  “That  this  meeting  having  the  fullest 
^sources,  enter-  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
its  people,  have  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  are  perfectly  sa- 
y  by  the  general  tisded  that  any  arrangement  they  may 
'  the  excellence  deem  it  necessary  to  adopt,  regarding  the 
f  its  local  estab-  banking  system  in  Scotland,  w  ill  ulti- 
n  most  materi-  mately  tend  to  the  general  interest,  safe- 
and  liberal  sys-  ty,  and  future  prosperity  of  this  country.” 
throughout  the  (To  the  disgrace  of  the  nK*eling,  Mr 
secures  the  con.  Ilowden,  though  he  did  not  utter  an  in- 

^es  an  increased  temperate  word,  was  assailed  by  a  storm 
»ur  exertions  in  of  hisses.) 

;,  and  agricul-  Mr  Foreman,  W.  S.  said,  he  was  glad 
w  proposed,  of  the  Gentleman  had  come  forward  with 
ink-note  curren-  his  honest  opinion,  because  it  provcxl  one 
try  of  many  ad-  important  fact,  that  there  w  as  but  one 
y^,  and  which  man  in  Edinburgh  who  entertained  an 
ate  for  the  dis-  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  his  fellow-ci- 
daced  from  the  tizens.  He  was  extremely  glad  to  see 
icre  the  people  such  a  meeting,  composed  as  it  was  of 
imploying  their  men  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society — 
lurities.  It  will  of  medical  men,  lawyers,  merchants,  and 
of  much  of  its  tradesmen.  On  one  side  of  the  Chairman 
:he  trade,  and  sits  a  Nobleman  w’ell  acquainted  with 
i2falcation  in  du-  what  was  essential  to  the  interests  of  the 
a  certain  degree  country  ;  and  on  the  other  was  a  Gcntle- 
public  burdens,  man  from  a  distant  |iart  of  the  country — 
derives  accom-  all  uniting  in  deprecating  any  change  in 
its  and  cash  ac-  the  currency.  The  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
This  gives  him  burgh  were  on  this  occasion  under  deep 
orting  and  up-  obligations  to  the  Lord  Provost,  not 
tablishments  in  merely  for  doing  his  duty,  for  that  was 
►s,  while,  if  they  done  by  other  chief  magistrates,  but  for 
Lories  of  money,  identifying  himself  with  the  opiwsilion 
ase  in  England,  of  a  measure  which  was  likely  to  prove 
ind  a  run  upon  so  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
cause  of  alarm,  I’hat  was  not  a  meeting  for,  nor  did  he 
rove  ruinous  to  intend  to  indulge  in  any  remarks  on  so 
)untry.  If  this  intricate  a  subject  as  the  theory  of  money. 

;  concur  in  these  That  was  a  subject  on  which  the  most 
Lo  propose  that  acute  minds  w’ere  at  issue.  Lord 
•f  Parliament  be  derdale,  for  example,  was,  after  many 
,  praying  them  years  experience,  opjwsed  in  his  views  to 
merely,  but  to  the  greatest  political  economists  of  the 
0USC.J  day  ;  but  still  that  noble  lord  was  entitled 

art.,  after  a  few  to  the  best  thanks  of  his  '<x)untry  for  the 
dible  where  we  patriotic  stand  he  has  made  for  her  rights* 
IS,  which  were  He  w'as  only  sorry  that  he  bad  not  been 
belter  supported.  That  only  proved  the 


1r 
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m'ccssitv  of  Stfollaml  speaking  out  her  lo  strike  at  the  root  of  the  banking  system 
own  Kcniimenls.  lie  regretted  to  observe  of  Scotland,  which,  after  the  experience 
that  Lord  Atclviile  wms  reported  to  have  of  a  hundred  years,  had  been  proved  to 
said,  on  presenting  a  petition  from  the  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country, 
citv  of  Edinburgh,  that,  while  he  concur-  particularly  in  bringing  forw’ard  young 
mi  in  its  contents,  he  did  not  acquiesce  men  of  talent,  w’ho,  w  ithout  such  aid, 
ill  its  prayer.  That  was  the  only  part  of  never  w  ould  have  risen  above  their  ori- 
ii  which  was  worth  any  thing.  If  that  ginal  obscurity.  If  the  measure  iiroposed 
was  a  subject  uixui  which  to  be  facetious,  be  carried  into  execution,  it  will  at  once 
Ilf  would  say  that  that  statement  of  his  deprive  the  banker  of  the  power  of  giving 
birdship  was  like  acting  the  play,  and  interest  on  deposits,  and  of  giving  cash 
leaving  out  the  part  of  Hamlet.  He  w'as  credits.  The  banker  must  then  always 
quite  convinced  that  Ministers  were  not  have  such  a  quantity  of  gold  in  his  cof- 
awarc  of  the  real  state  of  the  matter  in  fers  as  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  de- 
Scotland  f  ,*  it  was  therefore  the  mnnd — that  will  be  a  dead  stock  upon 

duly  of  the  meeting,  in  firm,  but  temper-  which  he  can  receive  no  interest,  and 
ate  language,  to  inform  them  how  the  therefore  he  will  not  be  able  to  give  inter- 
c;uso  really  stootl,  and  the  awful  conse-  cst  on  such  money  as  may  be  deposited 
quences  which  must  follow  from  an  alter-  with.him.  The  great  expense  and  risk 
ation,  80  uncalIed*for,  in  our  currency,  of  conveying  gold  from  one  country  to 
fhe  Gentleman  who  had  moved  the  another  was  a  serious  objection  to  the 
amendment  w'as  perhaps  so  rich  that  he  proposed  bill.  A  remarkalile  instance  of 
never  required  a  discount  or  a  cash  credit  that  has  been  heard  of  within  those  few 
from  a  bank,  but  that  was  not  the  case  hours,  in  the  loss  of  a  smack  in  Yarmouth 
with  hundreds  present,  who,  from  obscure  Roads,  having  on  board  £.4000  of  bullion, 
circumstances,  had,  by  means  of  cash  ere-  He  had  still  another  objection  to  gold  ;  it 
dits,  risen  to  atfluence  and  independence,  w'onid,  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  the 
Take  away  the  power  of  issuing  small  small  stream  runs  to  the  great,  return  to 
notes,  and  cash  credits  must  for  ever  be  London,  and  the  banks  would  constantly 
at  an  end.  It  was  the  issue  of  small  be  put  to  the  expense  of  bringing  more  to 
notes  which  formed  the  profits  of  banks  supply  its  place,  {applause.) 

—these  circulate  over  the  whole  country,  Mr  J.  Nairne,  W.  S.  in  reference  to 
while  the  large  notes  were  constantly  re-  the  loss  of  the  smack,  could  state,  that 
turned  in  the  course  of  mutual  exchange,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had  on  board  of 
And  w  hat  w'as  the  cause  of«  all  this  that  vessel  £.4500  of  goW,  and  £*.500  of 
change  ?  just  to  please  the  Bank  of  Eng-  silver,  all  of  which  w  as  lost— the  loss  was, 
land.  Ministers,  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  how’ever,  fully  covered  by  insurance.  It 
were  lauding  the  Scots  system,  but  no  was  possible  other  banks  had  bullion  on 
sooner  were  bank.charters  spoke  of,  than  board,  for  the  vessel’s  manifest  stated  that 
the  Bank  of  England  discovered  that  the  £.40,000  had  been  shipped ;  he  trusted 
credit  of  the  Scots  Bankers  was  superior  that  that  was  a  mistake.  This  accident, 
to  that  of  the  English,  therefore  if  the  he  would  almost  say,  had  opportnnely  oc- 
oid  practice  is  followed,  the  latter  will  be  curred,  to  prove  the  inconvenience  and 
ruined.  He  really  could  not  see  upon  risk  in  conveying  the  precious  metals 
"hat  ground  any  man  could  op|X)se  the  from  one  place  to  another.  It  was  the 
resolutions ;  they  met  his  highest  appro-  second  instance  of  the  same  nature  which 
Itaiion,  f great  applause.)  had  taken  place  within  these  very  few 

The  lx>rd  Provost  here  read  a' letter  years.  He  thought  a  small  committee 
from  the  Lord  Register,  w’hich  had  been  should  be  appointed,  which  w’ould  form  a 
ri-ccived  hy  Mr  Spittal,  Master  of  the  rallying  point,  not  only  to  receive  com- 
Mcrchant  Company,  in  which  it  was  munications,  but  to  consider  of  the  best 
Mated,  that  he  would  support  the  prayer  means  of  sending  statements  abroad.  Va- 
of  the  petition  from  that  Company  ;  and  rious  publications  had  been  made  on  the 
added,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  success,  subject,  but  there  were’some  in  particular 
if  Scotland  was  true  to  herself.  The  Pro-  which  shed  a  lustre  on  the  name  of  Scot- 
'ost  said  he  had  received  a  similar  com-  land,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  confined 
municaiion  from  Mr  Dundas,  but  had  to  the  columns  of  ScoU  newspapers,  but 
neglected  to  bring  it  with  him.  put  into  a  form  in  which  it  would  reach 

Mr  Cook,  W.  S.  felt  great  pleasure  at  the  people  of  England.  * 

Mxnng  80  numerous  and  respectable  a  meet-  Mr  W.  Paul  seconded  the  suggestion 
‘ng  of  his  fellow'-citizans  brought  together,  of  Mr  Nairne,  and  proceeded  to  point 
It  was  a  proof  that  the  rights  of  ScoUmen  out  the  diffrrence  between  a  Scotch  and 
not  be  invaded  without  an  effbrt  an  English  banker.  The  fonlner,'he  said, 
made  to  defend  them.  The  doinar  made  banking  his  sole  exclusive  businew. 


!  ! 
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and  petty  grocer  was  a  banker— every 
smali.  town  bad  two  or  three  such  estab¬ 
lishments.  It  had  been  calculated  that  the 
cash  credits  might  amount  to  £.3,000,000 
in  Scotland,  two  millions  of  which  was 
considered  to  be  generally  out.  If  the 
small  notes  be  w'ithdrawn,  these  credits 
must  be  also  withdrawn  ;  thus  two  mil¬ 
lions  would  be  taken  from  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  that  of  itself  would  lead 
to  consequences  too  dreadful  to  be  anti¬ 
cipated.  The  Scots  system  of  banking 
was  like  a  piece  of  mechanism  ;  withdraw 
one  part,  and  the  w  hole  will  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Sir  P.  Durham  said  a  few  words  in 
support  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr  Forman  said,  Mr  Naime  was  wTong 
in  what  he  had  said  in  reference  to  news¬ 
papers.  With  respect  to  one  WTiter,  who, 
he  believed,  w'os  not  now'  in  the  room, 
the  gratitude  of  the  country  was  due  to 
him  if  ever  gratitude  w'as  due  to  any  man 
(great  applause — all  looking  towards  the 
part  of  the  room  where  Sir  W.  Scott  sat.) 
The  letters  of  that  writer  w  ere  like  the 
fiery  cross  flying  through  our  glens  and 
mountains,  to  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of 
Scotland  (immense  applause.) 

,  Mr  Naime  said  a  few  words  in  expla¬ 
nation,  and  a  committee  was  appointed. 
The  iKtition  was  then  read  by  Mr  Nairne, 
and  very  numerously  signed. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted 
to  Lord  Lauderdale  and  the  I.ord  Regis¬ 
ter,  for  their  conduct  in  Parliament,  and 
to  the  Lord  Provost  for  bringing  the 
meeting  together,  and  for  his  conduct  in 
the  chair. 

Associate  Church.,,^A  chapel  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  United  Associate  Church 
is  now  building  at  Poit-Hopeton.  It  is 
situated  at  the  south  end  of  Gardner's 
Crescent,  and  what  is  ratha*  curious,  it 
occupies  the  site  where  an  old  building 
once  stood,  called  Gardner's  Hall,  in 
which  Mr  Gibb  preached  before  he  got 
the  meeting-house  erected  in  Nicholson- 
Street.  The  chapel  is  intended  to  hold 
1200  or  1400  sitters.  It  is  not  yet  far 
advanced,  but  from  the  elevation,  which 
vre  have  seen,  we  find  it  will  be  a  hand¬ 
some  structure  of  two  stories,  with  four 
fluted  Corinthian  columns  in  front,  sup¬ 
porting  a  triangular  pediment.  We  think 
it  a  mark  of  returning  good  taste,  that 
this  sober  and .  graceful  style  is  again 
superseding  the  frippery  and  grotesque 
extravagance  of  the  Gothic  in  our  public 
buikUngs.' 

Representation  of  Bdinburgh.„mOrxe 
readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  the 
petition  for  vesUng  the  elective  transac¬ 
tions  in  the  householders  has  been  signed 
by  7242  individuals,  which  is  actually 


395  more  than  subscribed 'the  petition  in 
1823.  It  must  be  recollected  that  only 
ftousckoldcrs  paying fve  pounds  of  rent  and 
vjneards  were  invited  to  sign.  Now  wc 
know  from  the  Police  survey,  that  the 
whole  number  of  householders  paying 
five  pounds  rent  and  upwards,  is  only  a 
little  more  than  ten  thousand.  Cutting 
oft*  females,  with  the  sick  and  infirm,  the 
number  qualified  to  sign  could  scarcely 
exceed  8000  ;  and  hence  we  are  entitled 
to  say,  that  the  petition  is  subscribed  by 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  householders 
paying  five  pounds  rent  and  upwards— 
in  a  word,  by  seven>eighths  of  the  most 
industrious,  responsible,  and  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  When  we  con. 
sider,  too,  that  this  has  been  done  at  a 
period  of  great  depression,  w  ithout  a  pub. 
lie  meeting,  and  in  the  entire  absence  of 
all  political  excitement,  without  any 
thing,  in  short,  to  act  u})on  the  minds,  or 
give  an  artificial  direction  to  the  sentU 
ments  of  the  people,  we  think  we  may 
boldly  appeal  to  this  petition  as  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  puts  the  deliberate  sense  oi' 
the  people  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  subject 
referred  to,  beyond  cavil  or  dispute. 

Ministers  have  been  waited  upon  by 
deputations  from  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  instruct, 
cd  to  solicit  new  issues  of  Exchequer 
Bills  to  the  amount  of  five  millions,  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  existing  commer¬ 
cial  distress  ;  but  Ministers  have  peremp¬ 
torily  declined  to  comply  with  their 
wishes. 

With  pleasure  we  state,  that  a  most 
benevolent  lady  of  our  City  has  mortified 
the  sum  of  £.200  for  the  purpose  of  hav¬ 
ing  yearly  preached,  in  some  one  of  our 
churches,  a  sermon,  proving  doctrinally 
the  sin  of  exercising  cruelty  towards 
animals. 

Napoleon* s  ’  TuUe.  —  The  mahogany 
dining. table  which  Napoleon  used  at 
Long  wood  in  St.  Helena,  was  purchased 
by  a  Scottish  gentleman  on  his  return 
from  India  in  1822,  and  is  now  in  a  cabi¬ 
net-warehouse  in  Edinburgh,  w’here  it  is 
receiving  some  repairs.  It  is  a  square  of 
about  five  feet  each  way,  with  the  cor¬ 
ners  cut  off  so  as  to  form  an  octagon.  It 
must  be  esteemed  a  very  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  relic. 

-  A  Mechanics'  Institution,  we  under* 
stand,  is  about  to  be  formed  at  l.eith. 
The  W'onder  is,  that  such  a  large  and  p^ 
pulous  town  should  have  been  so  long  in 
trying  to  obtain  what  almost  every 
towu  in  the  kingdom  possesses. 

2.^  Melancholy  Occurrence.^^Ayr-'^ 
We  are  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  state, 
Riat  three  farmers  and  cattle- dcaleWi  “ 
great  enterprise  and  respectability,  perished 
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'loom  and  'flood  of  last  night,  caught  the  frumc«\vork  of  the  pit*  and 
,e  day,  stormy  and  wet  as  it  was,  unfixing  the  hook,  precipitated  the  whole 
iig.match,  previously  appointed,  to  the  bottom.  The  poor  girl,  in  her 
;  at  DaldufT,  and  amongst  other  16th  year,  was  dashed  to  ^pieces;  the 
le  farmers  present,  were  Mr  elder  boy  was  also  killed  ;  the  other  boy 
ck  in  Blair,  his  two  sons,  Mr  had  an  arm  and  leg  fractured,  but  is  cx« 
Dick  in  IDrumillan,  Mr  David  pccted  to  recover.  The  father  and  two 
1.,  and  Mr  James  McCracken,  sons  escaped  uninjured, 
ler  and  farmer  in  Aldons.  After  St,  On  Monday  last,  tl>c 

K'tition,  as  is  customary,  the  comitia  were  held,  according  to  the  usual 
received  some  refreshment,  and  form,  for  the  election  of  the  Rector  of  the 
larturc  was  naturally  delayed.  University.  After  a  little  extraordinary 
badness  of  the  night  os  well  as  commotion  beyond  the  usual  sedateness 
tality  of  the  entertainer.  Before  of  the  meeting,  chiefly  in  consequence 
,  however,  they  departed,  and  of  the  right  of  voting  being  now  exr 
gentlemen  just  named,  their  road  tended  to  the  whole  body  of  the  stu* 
Jie  same  direction,  w'ent  oflT  to-  dents,  the  intrants  of  the  four  nations 
1  horseback.  Dalduff  lies  be-  were  found  to  have  distributed  their 
3sshill  and  Maybole,  and,  before  votes  equally  between  Princiixd  Nicoland 
be  public  road,  a  burn,  which  Dr  Duist.  Dr  Haldane,  as  Vice-Kector, 
water  of  Girvan  near  Baird's  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  Dr  Buist, 
St  be  crossed.  The  burn  was  whose  turn  it  was  to  hold  the  office  ac- 
sly  swollen  by  the  rains,  and  cording  to  the  usual  rotation.  Dr  Buist 
this  state,  it  can  be  crossed  only  was  consequently  declared  rite  eketus^ 
niKirary  bridge,  which  has  no  and,  having  assumed  the  gown,  he  closed 
The  travellers,  dark  and  danger-  the  meeting  in  the  usual  form, 
was,  attem|)tcd  to  cross  it,  but,  Edinburgh  Academy. a  recent  ar- 
attempt  was  fatal  to  no  less  than  rangement  of  the  Directors,  the  boys  at- 
hem.  Mr  McCracken,  with  his  tending  the  Academy  are  to  have  an  o|>- 
)k  the  bridge  first,  but  he  scarcely  }X}rtunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
red  on  it  when  both  fell  over.  French,  combined  with  that  of  the  higher 
:w  Dick.ol)serving  this,  instantly  Greek  and  Latin  classes.  There  is  to  be 
ed,  and,  rushing  into  the  burn,  a  course  of  seven  years,  in  place  of  six,  as 
save  his  com|)anion,  but  the  bold  at  present,  in  which  these  branches  are  to 
rous  efi'ort  was  in  vaiu  !  He,  as  be  taught  by  the  Hector,  assisted  by  two 
the  man  he  W3uld  thus  have  junior  masters. 

IS  carried  down  by  the  impetu#  Union  CamL,^A  general  meeting 

he  flo(xl,  and  drowned.  It  is  not  of  tlie  subscribers  to  this  Canal  was  held 
n  whether  the  younger  brother,  in  M‘Ewan*s  on  Tuesday  the  7th  March, 
)l!owed  his  example,  or  attempt-  and  was  numerously  attended.  General 
fr  M‘Cracken,  to  pass  the  bridge.  Maxwell  in  the  chair.  A  statement  of 
K)  perished.  The  body  of  Mr  the  yearly  accounts  was  laid  before  the 
cn  has  been  found  ;  but  those  of  meeting,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Mr  Dicks  were  not  discovered  produce  of  the  duties  was  £.16,300,  the 

r  informant  left  the  fatal  spot,  greater  proportion  of  which  was  absorb- 

e  of  Mr  McCracken  was  found  ed  by  the  interest  and  annual  expen- 
m  dead,  and  his  neck  broken.  ses ;  but  it  was  calculated,  that  if  the 

il  accident  took  place  at  Devon  strike  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  colliers 

Its  on  the  28th  ultimo.  Francis  had  not  taken  place,  the  amount  would 
,  with  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  have  been  £.22,000.  It  was  stated  that 
1  driving  a  level  in  one  of  the  a  railway  was  in  progress  to  bring  the 
when  the  family  were  about  to  Benhar  coal  to  the  canal,  and  from  this 
1,  unfortunately  they  forgot  to  and  other  sources,  a  considerable  increase 
?  bucket  previous  to  going  into  of  traffic  was  expected  in  the  current 
engine  suddenly  started,  with  year.  The  canal,  it  appears,  owes  various 
of  the  hooks  secured,  when  the  sums  to  banks,  amounting  in  all  to 
M  instantly  thrown  out ;  the  two  ^,168, 000,  part  of  w’hich  has  been  call- 
s  leaped  ofT,  but  the  two  younger,  ed  up.— After  the  statement  was  read, 
daughter,  were  carried  up ;  the  Mr  Kirkman  Finlay,  in  a  long  speech, 
langing  by  one  side.  The  shrieks  advised  the  proprietors  not  to  be  disoou- 
or  creatures  alarmed  the  engine-  raged  by  the  present  small  amount  of  tho 
cn  they  had  ascended  upwards  duties,  for  other  undertakings  of  the  same 
!ct,  and  he,  suspecting  something  kind,  which  had  commenced  with  a  much 
cversed  the  motion  ;  but,  when  more  unfavourable  appearance,  had  uUi- 
et  began  to  descend,  the  bottom  mately  become  highly  proB[)eioui,  and 
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enriched  the  subscribers.  The  line  of  the 
Canal  was  excellent.  It  went  through  a 
country  abounding  with  coal,  lime,  and 
stone ;  it  connected  the  two  greatest 
cities,  and  the  two  roost  active  trading 
districts  in  Scotland,  and  there  was  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  trade  increasing  greatly. 
There  was  a  prospect  of  the  lot  of  ground 
at  its  western  termination,  for  which  they 
had  paid  a  large  sum,  being  feued  by  and 
by,  and  yielding  them  a  good  return. 
The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  which  now 
paid  so  well,  had  paid  no  dividends  for 
forty-two  years.  Its  hundred  pound  shares 
had  been  sold  at  one  time  for  £.15;  he 
had  beard  that  even  £.5  had  been  taken 
for  them ;  but  he  had  himself  sold  some 
last  year  at  £.623.  The  Munkland  Canal 
did  not  promise  well  at  lirst ;  and  yet  its 
hundred  pound  shares  now  brought 
£.2300.  He  then  alluded  to  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater's  Canals,  which  had  brought 
that  nobleman  to  the  verge  of  ruin  at 
hrst,  and  had  ultimately,  ro^e  him  nearly 
the  richest  man  in  England. 

Money-markeL^lX.  now  appears  that 
the  funds  are  slowly  but  steadily  rising. 
This  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  return  of 
confidence.  The  pressure  on  the  Money 
Market  has  already  so  far  abated,  that  the 
great  capitalists,  w  ho,  to  presen  e  them- 
aelvcs  against.unforescen  contingencies,  to 
provide  for  their  own  engagements,  with¬ 
out  trusting  to  the  resource  of  doubtful 
payments  which  they  had  in  expectation 
to  receive,  and  to  take  up  negotiated  bills 
likely  to  be  returned  upon  them  by  the 
temporary'  failure  of  the  acceptors,  bad 
hoarded  money  to  an  unexampled  extent, 
arc  now  beginning  cautiously  to  invest 
the  sums  w'hich  they  think  it  unnecessary 
any  longer  to  retain  unemployed.  Ano¬ 
ther  class  of  monied  men  had,  no  doubt, 
locked  up  very  considerable  masses  of  the 
currency,  cx|xicting  to  sec  a  decline  of 
prices,  when  they  could,  by  the  tempta- 
lion  of  ready  money,  procure  beneficial 
investments,  as  w'ell  in  stock  as  in  mer¬ 
chandize,  on  easy  terms.  These,  it  would 
now'  seem,  arc  b^inning  to  put  the  capital 
•o  motion,  conceiving  that  prices  have 
nearly  reached  their  minimum.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  combined  operations  of 
both  classes,  added  to  the  demands  of 
foreigners,  who  w'ill  not  fail  to  uke  the 
benefit  of  our  depressed  markets  in  the 
present  situation  of  afTkirs,  will,  in  all  hu- 
jiiau  probability,  create  such  a  re-action, 
as  roust  in  a  very  short  time  render  money 
abundantly  plentiful,  and  restore  mercan¬ 
tile  credit  to  its  healthy  state,  re-produce 
facilities  of  discounting  on  the  b^t  and 
only  beneficial  foundatioiv—real  and  bona 
Jid4  mercantile  uansactions,  the  returns  of 
which  are  thus  only  anticipated  by  ad¬ 


vances  of  money  on  that  w  hich  is  the  sign 
and  symbol  of  the  negotiation— the  ac- 
ceptance  of  the  purchaser. 

Stateof  Trade,— The  Commission  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  under  which  the 
advance  of  money  for  the  relief  of  com¬ 
mercial  distress  is  to  be  made,  have  now 
reached  Glasgow.  The  names  of  the 
Commissioners  who  arc  to  decide  u|x)n 
the  solidity  of  the  securities  offered,  and 
the  proper  applicants,  are  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost,  Kirkman  Finlay,  Esq.,  James  Ew- 
ing.  Esq,  William  Smith,  Esq.,  Archi- 
bald  Wallace,  Esq.,  and  R.  D.  Alston, 
Esq,  A  better  selection  could  not  possi- 
bly  have  been  made.  We  are  convinced 
that  it  will  give  general  satisfaction  and 
much  confidence  to  the  merchants  in  this 
place.  The  sum  to  be  advanced  fur 
Glasgow  is  £,300,000.  We  have  no 
pleasure  in  circulating  bad  news,  or  dwell¬ 
ing  on  gloomy  images ;  though  if  wc  were 
inclined  to  do  so,  we  certainly  have  field 
sufficient  in  the  severe  distress  and  com¬ 
mercial  pressure. which  bear  upon  every 
class  in  every  comer  of  this  country. 
We  rather  turn  to  contemplate  the  other 
—the  pleasing  side  of  the  picture.  Sense- 
less  alami  and  idle  theories  have  created 
and  aggravated  much  of  the  evil  that  as- 
sails  us.  These  have  brought  ruin  upon 
thousands,  and  misery  and  want  into 
the  midst  of  tens  of  thousarwis.  But  the 
tide  of  difficulty  and  mischief  is  fairly 
stemmed,  and  the  ebb  w’ill  be  more  ra¬ 
pid  than  ever  the  flow  has  been.  From 
every  quarter  we  hear,  either  that  mis¬ 
chief  is  checked,  or  that  confidence  is 
fast  returning.  From  London,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  this  is  the 
case ;  and  we  may,  we  think,  state,  that 
the  worst  here  is  also  over,  and  that  mc 
shall  soon  see  life  and  activity  returning 
to  every  branch  of  business,  at  present 
and  for  some  time  so  severely  depressed. 

Glasgow^  March  11.— From  cvciy 
quarter  we  hear  only  of  returning  confi. 
dence,  symptoms  of  business  resuming  its 
usual  course,  and  though  wc  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  everything  to  become  pleasant  .at 
once,  still  we  believe  we  may  safely  pre¬ 
dict,  that  commercial  affairs  will  from 
this  period  forw'ard  progressively  advance 
to  a  state  of  perfect  wealth  and  security. 
The  gloomy  accounts  from  the  Continent, 
more  especially  the  dark  anticipations,  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  Goldschrnidt  an 
Ca  and  the  consequences  that  might  re¬ 
sult  to  the  Continent,  are  wholly  unfoun- 
ed  ;  and  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to 
able  to  state,  that  the  anticipation  of  moc 
distress  and  disappointment  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  bills  drawn  on  that  firm  nom 
the  various  South-Amcrican  market*, 
reaching  this  country  in  succession  hj  u* 
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alS)  arc  without  foundation..—  stead  of  that  from  Lynn,  and  the  Leith 

people  have  also  been  taking  steps  with 
the  view  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
It  is  much  whiter  than  the 
Lynn  sand,  the  one  being  of  the  colour 
of  brown,  and  the  other  of  grey  paper. 
It  absorbs  water  readily,  and  is  so  open 
that  a  pretty  thick  piece  can  be  blown 
It  is  in  the  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  Alloa  glass-works,  and 
within  a  gunshot  of  the  sea,  by  which, 
and  by  the  Canal,  it  can  be  conveyed  at 
little  expense  to  the  Leith  works  on  the 
east,  and  those  of  Glasgow  and  Dumbar¬ 
ton  on  the  west.  The  first  of  these  works 
may  probably  now  be  supplied  with  sand 
at  one  twenty-fourth',  and  the  latter  at 
one-sixth  part  of  the  price  hitherto  paid. 
This  must  give  a  material  advantage  to 
the  Scottish  manufacturer.  Mr  Bald, 
who  is  both  a  practical  and  a  scientific 
mineralogist,  has  no  doubt  that  the  same 
rock  may  be  found  in  other  districts  of 
the  country. 

City  FtMancer.— The  annual  statement 
G/aw-AfuWwg'.— Lately  a  very  inter-  of  the  City  Finances,  from  4th  October 
csting  paper,  on  a  subject  connected  with  1824  to  3d  October  1825,  has  been  pub- 
thc  useful  arts,  was  read  by  Mr  Bald,  lished,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab* 
civil  engineer,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  stract  t— 

Society.  In  this  paper,  Mr  Bald  an-  REVENUE, 

nounced  the  discovery  of  what  has  hi-  Annuity  for  ministers’ stipends,  £.10,965 
therto  been  a  desideratum  in  Scotland— a  Seat- rents  in  12  churches,  •  6,077 

siKcies  of  sand  adapted  to  the  manufhc-  Impost,  (in  lieu  of,)  -  •  1,782 

ture  of  Hint  glass.  Among  the  lower  strata  Leith  shore-dues— merk 

of  the  coal-field  at  Alloa  there  is  a  white-  per  ton,  -  •  £<4,784 

ishsiind-stone, which  has  been  long  worked  Others,  -  -  7,009 

for  building,  Mr  Bald  was  struck  by  the  ■  11*793 

•pparent  homogeneousness  of  its  compo-  Dues  at  Port-Hopetoun,  •  477 

•ition,  the  pure  silicious  appearance  of  Feu  and  tack-duties,  -  •  8,724 

the  particles,  and  the  absence  of  any  per-  Stalls  in  market,  and  petty  port- 
ceptible  quantity  of  aggregating  or  ce-  dues,  *  .  -  •  5,221 

menting  matter.  He  tried  it  in  the  fire,  Receiv^  for  damage  done  toTron 

®nd  in  a  pot  among  fused  bottle-glass.  Church,  •  ^  •  1,778 

and  found  it  exceedingly  reftractory.  This  Other  articles,  *  •  •  7,904 

induced  him  first  to  recommend  it  os  a  - 

material  for  fire-brick ;  and,  ’  when  its  £,53,621 

durability  in  this  capacity  had  confirmed  EXPENDITURE.  ‘ 

him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  very  Payments  to  clergy,  beadles,  Ac.  14,724 

pure  silicious  sand,  he  suggested  to  Mr  Ditto  on  account  of  University,  1,79U 

Marshall,  the  manager  of  the  Alloa  glass-  Ditto  High  School,  -  -  432 

Works,  that  it  would  be  found  a  j)erfect  Provost,  Chamberlain,  City  Clerks, 
substitute  for  the  Lynn  sand.  An  expe-  including  Incidental  expenses,  4,495 

fiment  was  made  on  the  8th  February,  Taxes,  feus,  insurance,  -  -  3,230 

*nd  though  it  was  made  on  a  small  scale.  Repairs  on  public  buildings,  streets, 
which  is  known  to  be  disadvantageous,  the  Ac.  •  •  •  •  4,586 


lure  arnv 
Courier. 

It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  we 
can  congratulate  our  readers  on  being  discovery, 
able  to  use  the  words  “  Commercial  Im¬ 
provement,”  instead  of  “  Commercial 
Distress.”.  We  never  considered  the 
gloom  that  has  so  long  settled  ujwn  our 
Trade  to  be  either  permanent  in  its  dura-  through, 
tion,  or  impervious  to  the  rays  of  a  return¬ 
ing  spring.  Business  is  decidedly  look¬ 
ing  better — inaction  is  succeeded  by  ac¬ 
tivity— and  bustle  and  briskness  will,  we 
trust,  soon  again  animate  our  looms,  our 
warehouses,  and  our  docks.  — G/axgow 
I'rre  Press* 

With  much  satisfaction  we  have  to 
state,  that  the  Funds  have  improved  con¬ 
siderably,  and  promise  still  further  ad¬ 
vance  t  that  the  trading  interest  in  Lon¬ 
don  has  got  into  belter  spirits  ;  and  that 
ill  this  city  our  looks  are  more  cheerful, 
a  speedy  and  brisk  renewal  of  good  bu¬ 
siness  being  confidently  anticipated.— 

Glasgow  Herald. 
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Crai4— While  several  labourers  were  vera,  and  about  the  head  and  shouldersi 
nnplojed  in  levelling  and  improving  a  but  also  distributed  generally  over  the 
aece  of  ground  on  the  farm  of  East  Wor-  btnly,  and  even  on  the  extremities.  On 
nistone,  in  this  parish,  they  discovered  a  the  application  of  pressure,  this  fluid 
jiench  containing  twenty-five  rude  stone  exudes,  or  even  spirts  out  to  a  considers. 
x>tlins,  with  skeletons  in  them.  The  spot  ble  distance,  and  may  be  collected  in 
»’here  they  were  found  is  in  the  nei^-  sufficient  quantity  for  examination.  It  Is 
[Murhood,  and  within  view'  of  the  place  extremely  acrid  when  applied  to  the 
where  the  battle  lietween  the  Scots  under  tongue,  resembling  the  extract  of  aconite 
King  Constantine  II.,  and  the  Danes,  is  in  this  respect,  and  it  even  acts  upon  the 
mid  to  have  been  fought  in  847 ;  and  hands.  It  is  soluble,  with  a  small  resi. 
fh>m  its  being  without  the  **  Dane's  duum,  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  the 
lyke."  or  intrenchment,  (which  is  still  solutions  are  not  afiected  by  those  of 
Mandkig  and  almost  entire,)  it  is  believed  acetate  of  lead  and  corrosive  sublimate, 
they  are  the  graves  of  some  of  the  Scot-  On  solution  in  ammonia,  it  continues 
tish  chieftains  who  may  have  been  killed  acrid  ;  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  to  which 
In  battle.  If  this  k  the  case,  it  is  truly  it  imparts  a  purple  colour.  By  combina. 
mrprising  their  skeletons  should  be  found  tion  with  potash  or  soda,  it  is  rendered 
ftfter  such  a  length  of  time  in  a  state  of  less  acrid,  apparently  by  partial  decom. 
almost  complete  preservation.  The  cof-  positioii.  As  left  by  evaporation  of  its 
fins  were  idl  lying  regularly,  and  the  aqueous,  or  alcoholic  solutions,  it  is  highly 
skeletons  divided  by  only  a  single  stone  Inflammfible  ;  and  the  residuary  matter 
which  formed  the  side  of  two  coffins.  that  appears  to  give  it  consistence  seems 

Fife  Caf«(r.— Appeals  have  been  pre-  ^  albumen.  Though  more  acrid  than 
aented  to  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  poison  of  the  most  venomous  scnenis, 
the  decision  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  produces  no  ill  effect  on  being  intro. 
Beesion  in  Scotland,  which  lately  (con-  <J“ced  into  the  circulation  ;  a  chicken  ino. 
firming  the  judgment  of  the  Jury  Court  curated  w  ith  it  was  not  affected.  The 
upon  the  “  issue”  directed  by  the  House  conjectures  that  this  “  sweltered 

of  l.ords  to  be  tried,  which  was  to  estab-  venom,"  as  it  is  correctly  termed  by  our 
lish,  whether  the  deeds  executed  by  the  great  Dramatist,  being  distributed  over  the 
late  Earl  of  Fife  were  his  deeds  or  not)  integuments,  serves  to  defend  the  toad 
fioand  that  these  were  not  his  Lordship's  attacks  of  ctmiverous  animals , 

deeds,  and  gave  the  cause  in  favour,  once  **  ®  ^ 

more,  of  the  present  Earl.  The  cause  opprobrious  difficulty  ;  and  the  animal  w 
will  again  be*  heard  in  the  House  of  farther  protected  in  this  resjject,  y 

Lords  upon  these  appeals ;  and  the  judg- 

ment  to  be  pronounced  will  set  at  rest  the  much  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.  s 

important  question,  on  which  £.20,000  venom  consists  in  part  of  an  inflam- 

a.year  depend.  The  litigation  has  lasted  substance,  it  is  probably  excremen- 

eleven  years.  •  tilious,  and  an  auxiliary  to  the  action  of 

.  .  .  the  lungs  in  decarbonizing  the  blood.  This 

^There  18  a  regulation  of  police,  at  Co-  view  of  its  use  is  confirmed,  by  the  fact, 
penhogen,  whereby  every  householder  is  that  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  pul- 
to  give  bed  and  board,  and  surgical  as-  monary  artery  supplies  the  skin,  its  rami- 
nstance,  at  his  own  expense,  to  any  pas-  fications  being  most  numerous  where  the 
•enger  w'ho  may  be  injured  by  a  fall  in  ^jiides  of  venom  are  thickest.  Dr  Davy 
front  of  his  premise^  and  this  till  he  be  has  found  the  skin  of  the  toad  to  contain 
quite  revered.  ,We  presume  this regu-  of  two  kinds;  the  larger,  chiefly 

lauon  kwps  the  pa^way  wonderfully  confined  to  particular  situations,  and 
dear  of  orange-peel,  the  tops  of  vegeta-  ^.hkh,  when  the  skin  is  held  up  to  the 
blc^  and  n^y  oAer  nuuances,  by  which  jj-m  appear  as  iridescent  circles,  and 
Minus  accidents  arc  occasioned  in  cerUin  the  smaPer,  more  numerously  and  eenc- 
otber  plac«.  djg,ributad,  which  appear  as  lumi- 

^he  Poison  of  the  Tood.^The  popular  nous  points  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Ex- 
belief  in  the  veeonious  nature  of  the  toad,  temally,  these  pores  are  covered  with  cu» 
Dr  Davy,  states,  though  of  great  antiquity,  tide,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  eien 
been  rejected  as  a  vulgar  prejudice  with  rete  mucosum ;  internally,  thej'  ^ 
ly  modem  naturahsto,  decidedly  so  by  lined  with  delicate  cellular  tissue.  By  «]- 

Cuvier;  but  like  many  other  long-re-  fisting  the  skin.  Dr  D.  ascertained  thsUt 

cetved  and  prevalent jopinions,  it  is  a  true  was  not  furnished  with  Spiracola,  the  ex- 
one,  and  the  denial  of  it  by  philosophers  istence  of  which  he  had  been  led  to  su^ 
has  resulted  from  superficial  examination,  pect,  by  some  particular  circutnstanoe  w 
Dr  D.  found  the  venomous  matter  to  be  the  physiology  of  the  animal — v 
contained  in  follicles,  chiefiy  in  the  cutis  Literatvre, 
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Injlacnce  of  on  Combustions’-^  portion  of  its  1 

There  is  a  general  opinion,  that  the  direct  rent  dinicnsioi 
action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  diminishes  cubic  contents 
the  combustion  of  a  common  fire  ;  and,  proceed  on  the 
with  a  view  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  expe-  in  estimating  t 
riinent,  Dr  M‘Keever  instituted  a  set  of  powders,  &c. 
cxjieriments  on  the  actual  rate  of  combus. 
lion  of  welKknown  bodies,  in  different 
circumstances.  It  api)cars  from  these 
trials,  that  the  quantity  of  wax  taper  con¬ 
sumed  in  broad  sunshine,  in  the  o])cn 
air,  is  less  than  that  consumed  in  a  dark- 
room  In  the  same  time,  in  the  pro- 
iwrtion  of  10  to  11.  When  the  expert- 
inent  was  tried  with  a  common  mould 
candle,  an  inch  in  length  was  consumed 
in  59  minutes  in  strong  sunshine,  tem- 
])erature80  deg. ;  in  56  minutes  in  a  dark¬ 
ened  room,  temperature  68  deg. ;  and  in 
57  l<6th  minutes  in  ordinary  daylight, 
tem|)erature  68  deg.  Brilliant  moonlight 
had  no  sensible  effect  on  the  rate  of  com¬ 
bustion.  Other  trials  xvere  made,  to  as¬ 
certain  the  effect  of  the  different  coloured 
rays  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  on  com¬ 
bustion,  and  it  was  found  to  proceed  most 
rapidly  in  the  verge  of  the  violet  ray.  The 
times  of  consuming  the  same  length  of 
ta|)er  in  the  different  portions  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  were,  in  the  red  ray  8  min. ;  green 
ray  8  min.  20  sec. ;  violet  ray  8  min. 

89  sec. ;  verge  of  the  violet  ray  8  min. 

57  see.  The  common  opinion  is  there¬ 
fore  correct,  but  the  difference  not  so 
coiwidcrable  as  might  be  expected.— 

Nexss  cf  Literature, 

Specific  Gravity  of  Powders— few 
days  ago,  we  witnessed  a  very  interesting 
experiment  in  Professor  Leslie*8  Class- 
Hooni,  with  a  new  Instrument,  which 
|)romises  to  conduct  us  to  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  a  large 
class  of  bodies.  We  trust  we  shall  be 
excused  in  bestowing  a  small  part  of  our 
space  on  a  subject  rather  too  technical  for 
ordinary  readers,  since  it  is  not  every  day 
we  have  facts  of  such  novelty  and  im¬ 
portance  to  communicate,  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  class  of  persons  who  have  a 
taste  for  philosophical  pursuits. 

The  use  of  the  Instrument  is,  to  ascer- 
biin  the  specific  gravity  of  powders,  and 
all  kinds  of  solid  substance  which  will  not 
liCM  immersion  in  water.  We  need  scarce¬ 
ly  inform  our  philosophical  readers,  that 
the  methods  employed  at  present  arc  im¬ 
perfect  and  clumsy,  and  do  not  afford 
results  on  which  any  dependence  can  be 
placed.  A  glassful  of  sand  or  powder  is 

a  small,  what  a  cartful  of  gravel  or 
stones  is  on  a  large,  scale.  It  is  full  of 
spaces,  which  make  up  a  great  pro- 

*  When  the  barometric  column  is  29  inches,  the  height  is  14-4,  and  so  on 
tt'gulaicd  bv  a  scale. 


suffers  air  to  (xiss,  but 
^  ^  retains  sand  or  powder. 

The  mouth  is  ground 
smooth,  and  can  be  shut 
so  as  to  be  air-tight  by  u 
^  small  glass  plate.  The 

substance  whose  specific  gravity  we  wish 
to  find— supixKc  it  tobe|sand— is  put  in  to 
the  wide  part  of  the  tube,  which  may 
either  be  filled  to  the  top  or  not.  Thu 
tube  being  then  held  in  a  vertical  position, 
the  narrow  part  is  immersed  in  an  open 
tui)e  or  vessel,  filled  with  mercury,  till 
the  mercury  rises  bolli  inside  and  outside 
to  the  gorge.  The  lid  is  then  fitted  on, 
air-tight.  In  this  state  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  no  iiir  iu  the  tube  except  what  is 
mixed  with  the  sand  in  the  cavity.  Now, 
supppose  the  barometer  at  the  time  to 
stand  at  30  inches,  and  that  the  tube  is 
lifted  peiiiendicularly  upwards  till  the 
mercury  stands  in  the  inside  of  b  e  at  a. 
{X)int  c,  15  inches  *  above  its  surface  in 
the  o)x;n  vessel  r.  It  is  evident  then 
that  the  air  in  the  inside  of  the  tube  is 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  exactly  half  an 
atmosphere^  and  of  course  it  dilates  and 
fills  precisely  twice  the  space  it  originally 
occupied.  It  follows,  too,  that  since  the 
air  is  dilated  to  twice  its  bulk,  the  cavity 
a  b  contains  just  half  of  what  it  did  at 
first,  and  the  cavity  b  c  now  containing 
the  other  half,  the  quantity  of  air  in  each 
of  these  parts  of  the  tube  is  equal,  la 
other  words,  the  quantity  of  air  in  5  c  is 
exactly  equal  to  what  is  mixed  with  the 
sand  in  a  b,  and  occupies  precisely  the 
same  space  w’hich  the  whole  occupi^  be¬ 
fore  its  dilatation.  Let  us  now  suppose 
the  sand  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  same 
experiment  repeated,  but  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  the  cavity  a  6  is  filled  with  air 
only.  It  is  obvious,  that  as  the  quantity 
of  air  is  gjreater  than  it  was  when  part  o^ 


} 


the  cavity  was  filled  with  sand,  it  will, 
when  dilated  to  double  the  bulk  under  a 
pressure  of  15  inches,  occupy  a  larger 
space  than  in  the  other  experiment,  and 
the  mercury  will  only  rise,  let  us  suppose 
to  d.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
attenuated  air  in  the  narrow  tub  always 
occupies  exactly  the  space  which  the 
vhole  occupied  under  the  ordinary  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure.  Now  this  space  is  in  the 
one  case  the  cavity  b  c,  and  in  the  other 
b  d.  Hence  it  clearly  follows,  that  the 
cavity  c  d,  tvhich  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  these,  is  equal  to  the  hulk  of  the 
solid  matter  in  the  sand.  Now  by  mark¬ 
ing  the  number  of  grains  of  water  held  by 
the  narrow  tube  &  c  on  a  graduated  scale 
attached  to  it,  we  can  find  at  once  what 
is  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  solid  matter  in  the  sand, 
and  by  comparing  this  with  the  w’eight 
of  the  sand  in  air,  we  have  its  true  speci- 
6c  gravity. 

Such  is  the  Professor’s  process,  which 
appears  to  us  remarkably  ingenious,  as  well 
as  beautifully  simple,  and  we  shall  see 
from  some  of  the  results  which  it  has  al¬ 
ready  aflfb'rded,  that  it  must  furnish  im¬ 
portant  aid  to  the  natural  philosopher  in 
his  researches.  On  one  point  a  few 
words  of  explanation  may  be  required. 
The  Professor  is  aware  that  some  solid 
bodies,  such  as  charcoal,  hold  much  con¬ 
densed  air  in  their  pores,  and  since  the 
probability  is,  that  when  reduced'  to 
I>owder  they  still  retain  this  property  in 
some  degreie,  he  obviates  the  chances  of 
error  arbing  from  this  source,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  dilatation  which  takes  place 
under  different  degrees  of  pressure--^ 
under  10  inches,  for  instance,  and  20,  or 
under  7|  and  15.  ' 

Charcoal  is  known  to  be  precisely  the 
same  in  its  chemical  elements  with  dia- 
mcHid ;  but  its  porosity  renders  it  so  light, 
that  the  sped  Ac  gravity  assigned  to  it  in 
books  is  generaHy  under  0,5,  that  is,  less 
than'  half  the  weight  of  water,  or  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  w’eight  of  diamond. 
Professor  Leslie  has,  however,  taken  its 
■pcciAc  gravity  in  the  state  of  powder  by 
the  Instrument  we  have  described,  and  he 
Unds  that  its  weight  actually  exceeds  that 


of -diamond — that  it  is  one-half  greatet 
than  that  of  whinstonc— and  of  course, 
that  the  substance  is  more  than  seven 
times  heavier  than  it  has  been  hitherto 
supposed. 

The  sjiecific  gravity  of  mahogany  is 
generally  put  down  as  1,06.  Professor 
Leslie  Ands  that  of  mahogany  saw.dust 
to  be  1,68,  or  t\yo.thirds  more.  Ho 
found  that  of  wheat  Hour  to  be 
of  pounded  sugar  1 ,83,  of  common  salt 
2,15.  The  last  .of  these  agrees  very  ac¬ 
curately  with  the  common  estimate. 
Writing  paper  rolled  hard  up  with  the 
hand  was  found  to  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  1,78,  and  to  occupy  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  space  it  apjiarently  filled. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  found 
is  that  relating  to  volcanic  ashes,  a  sub- 
stance  which  seems  very  light  on  a  super¬ 
ficial  examination,  but  which  was  found 
to  have  a  s|)ecific  gravity  of  4,4.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  heavy  as  some  of  our  ores  of 
copper  and  iron.  We  ought  to  mention, 
that  these  numbers  were  given  by  the 
Professor  rather  as  approximations  than 
as  strictly  accurate  results,  the  Instrument 
first  constructed  not  being  quite  so  perfect 
as  he  expects  by  and  by  to  render  it,  and 
his  ex|X'riments  not  having  been  very  m- 
inerovi6,-,-^SeotS7nan. 

Kinghorn,^^  subscription  library  has 
lately  been  established  in  this  ancient 
burgh  on  the  most  liberal  principles.  The 
management  is  vested  in  tjte  subscribers ; 
but  the  use  of  the  library  is  to  be  open  to 
all  the  inhabitants  for  a  very  small 
quarterly  or  annual  payment.  The  idea 
of  founding  this  library  originated  with 
Miss  Boswell  of  Balmuto,  wjio,  with  the 
Countess  of  Morton,  Mrs  Boswell  of  Bal¬ 
muto,  Earls  Rosslyn  and  Morton,  Mr 
Ferguson  of  Raith,  and  Sir  Ronald  Fer¬ 
guson,  have  contributed  liberally  towards 
its  establishment. 

At  St.  Michael’s  and  the  Azore  Islands, 
there  are  oranges  throughout  the  whole 
year,  but  the  princi{)al  crop  is  in  January. 
I'he  usual  crop  of  a  good  orange-tree,  in 
common  years,  is  from  6000  to  8000 ; 
instance;,-  however,  have  occurred,  of 
from  26,000  to  20,000  having  been 
gathered  from  one  tree* 


Regislcr.-^Br il nh  Ch ron kle. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


15  F.  Capt.  O'Donnell,  Maj.  by  purch.  vie^ 
Philips,  prom.  li  Jan.  I8S8 

Lieut.  IMullips,  Capt.  cloh 

3  F.  Gtls.  W.  C.  Buirton,  Page  of  Honour  to  nis 
Majesty,  Knsign  and  Lieut  5  do. 

5  F.  t  hainpain,  from  75  F.  Capt.  vice 

Belton,  h.  p.  Uuatt.  (rec.  diff.) 

•  »  Dec.  1815. 

6  Ensign  Curteis,  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice 

Browne,  prom.  51  do. 

J.  Lumicy,  Ensign  do. 

11  Ensign  Stuart,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Dovle,  prom.  1.5  do. 

J.  Tobin,  Ensign  do. 

E.  L.  Woolley,  Ensign  vice  Eyre,  36  F, 

»  do. 

12  Ensign  Adams,  Lieut  by  purch.  vicq 

Donald,  prom.  31  do. 

W’.  Douglass,  Ensign  do. 

li  Ilosp.  Assist  .Stuart,  Assist  Surg.  vice 

Evers,  h.  p.  15  do. 

15  Lieut  Bannister,  Capt.  by  pureh.  vice 

Grierson,  prom.  do. 

,  Ensign  Tollemaehe,  Lieut  by  purelu 

vice  Drury,  prom.  li  Jan.  18i*d 
1'.  Hose,  Ensign  do. 

18  Capt  Doran,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Car- 

'  michael,  prom.  do. 

19  C.  W'.  Clarae,  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice 

Hay,  prom.  2i  Dec.  182.5 

20  Capt  Stuart,  from  h.  p.  Unatt  Cant. 

graying  dilt  vice  White,  32  F.  15  ^ 
Ensign  Forlong,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Smith,  93  F.  5  Jan.  1826 

A.  Boddam,  Eiuign  do. 

21  — —  John^n,  2d  Lieut  by  pureh. 

vice  .Siieannan,  prom.  7  do. 

Gent,  cadet  H.  Bradc,  from  R.  Mil.' 
ColL  2d  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  An- 
struther,  83  F.  8  do. 

2i  Lieut.  Smyth,  from  R.  Staff  Corps, 

Lieut  vice  L'Estrange,  prom.  i 
22  Dec.  183S 

25  Ensign  O'Connor,  Lieut  by  pureh. 

vice  Willington,  prom.  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  E.  Irving,  from  R.  MU. 
Coll.  Ensign  do. 

27  2d  Lieut  (k)odman,  from  '60  F.  En¬ 
sign  vice  Freame,  77  F.  li  do. 

W.  Butter,  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice  Durn- 
ford,  prom.  13  do. 

32  Capt  VVhite,  from  20  F.  C.ipt  vice- 

Lawrence,  h.  i).  Unatt  rec.  dinl  do. 
3i  Hosp.  Assist  Bell,  Assist  Surg.  vice 

Orton,  prom.  29  do. 

55  Surg.  Prosser,  from  2  W'.  LR.  Sua 

‘  vice  Monro,  prom.  Staff  A  Jan.  18zo 
36  Ensign  Eyre,  worn  11  F.  Ensign  vice 


I.  CIVIL. 

Jan.  .’1.  The  lion.  R.  Gordon  to  be  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Brazil. 

—  A.  Aston,  Estp  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Em- 
hasiiv  at  Brazil. 

— '  E.  .M.  W’anI,  Esq.  to  be  Secretary  to  the 
Liiib:i<sv  at  Vienna. 

FeUt.  lleniy  Beard,  Esq.  to  be  Governor  of 
Berbiee. 

—  William  Courtenay,  Estp  to  be  Clerk  Assist- 
sat  of  the  Parliaments. 

1 ).  Sir  Patrick  Ross,  K.C.B.  to  be  Governor  of 
.^ntigua. 

l.H.  William  Tavlor  Money,  Esq.  to  be  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Consul  at  Venice. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb.  8.  Mr  William  Arneii  ordaineil  Minister  of 
the  I'nited  Associate  Congregation  of  Portobello. 

10.  The  Bev.  Hubert  .Allan  aibnittcd  Minister 
of  Little  Diiiikcld. 

n.  The  United  Associate  Congregation  of 
Crcrnloaniiig  gave  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr  Ho- 
iH'rt  Meiklejohn  to  be  their  Pastor. 

If).  .Sir  Mew  Dalrymple  Hamilton  of  Bargany, 
has  j»rc*scntc(l  Mr  Thomas  Burns  to  the  Cnurch 
.ami  Parish  of  Ballantrae. 

—  The  Hev.  John  Lockhart  ordained  to  the 

l*.istordl  Charge  of  the  Scots  Church,  Newcastle- 
\i|)on-Tyne.  ** 

20.  David  Erskine,  Esq.  of  Camock,  has  pre- 
swteil  the  Hev.  Hol)crt  Thdmson,  to  the 'Church 
and  Parish  of  Carnoek. 

‘.'I.  Mr  Peter  M'Dowall  ordarned  Minister  of 
the  First  United  Associate  (tongregation  of  Alloa, 
In  conjunction  with  the  Hev.  James'Mackcnzie, 
the  prisont  Pastor. 

~  'J'he  Associate  Congregation  of  Kennoway 
gave  a  unanimous  call  to  .Mr  John  Downes  to  be 
their  Pastor. 

III.  MILITARY — for  February, 

Brevet  Major  Barton,  2  Life  Gds.  Lieut  Col. 

in  the  Army  26  Dec.  1825 

Capt  Micbelf,  h.  p.  Port  Serv.  (Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Fortification  at  the  IL  Mil. 
Acaitemy  Woolwich,)  Maj. 

5  Jan. 1826 

Ideut  Drummond,  Oarr.  Adj.  Chat¬ 
ham,  rank  of  C^t  while  so  employ¬ 
ed  22  Dec.  1825 

lDr.Giis.A.  Handley,  Comet  by  purch.  vice 
KIwes,  prom.  do. 

d  Paymast  Drawwater,  from  64  F.  Pay- 

inpst  vice  Bloomfield,  h.  p.  25  Dr. 

.  .  '  29  do. 

J  Cornet  Brymer,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
W’estenra,  prom.  31  do. 

,  C.  J.  Radclyfte,  Comet  do. 

<  Lieut.  Ho^es,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Robinson,  prom.  >  7  Jan.  1826 

Comet  Osborne,  Lieut  do. 

4  fv  A**^**!*®*!*  Comet  do. 

’  Comet  Henderson,  Lieut  Iw.  purdi. 

vice  Smith,  prom.  31  1825 

C.  Cumberle^e,  Comet  do. 

B.  Whidicote,  Maj.  by  purc;h.  vicq 

_dox,  prom.  •  do. 

,  ^apt  Fancourt,  ftom  93  F.  Capt  do. 

<  Comet  Whyte,  Lieut  by  purai.  vice 

Portman,  prom.  22  do. 

L.  H.  Bathurst,  Comet  29  do. 

Cornet  Edwards,  Ljeut  vice  Lord  A. 
Paget,  dead  5  Jan.  1826 

I .  C.  Tower,  Comet  do. 

C.  J.  Whyte,  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

I ,  Nicholson,  prom.  14  do. 

-d  Lieut  Vandeleur,  from  6C  F.  Lieut 
by  purch.  vice  Harrington,  prom. 

!  1  ,  ^ 

C’.  Barton,  Comet  by  purch.  vice  Duff, 
prom.  10  Dec.  1825 

('♦irnct  and  Lieut.  Lowson,  (Riding 
Master,)  rank  of  Lieut  13  ApnT 


Alisist.  P.  Camiibell,  A»uU  Sure,  via; 

r>h!irrls/\n  *}  V'  I  II  .l« 
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F.  W.  Johnfloo,  Ensign  51  Dec.  1825 
Uosp.  Assist.  UoiQcn,  Assist.  Surg. 

Ensign  Penoocke,  by  purdi.  vice  Chi- 
Chester,  proni.  3-1  Nov. 

A.  Hertfoi^  Ensign  do. 

W.  Andefson,  8d  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Goodman,  37  F.  H  do. 

J.  W.  Cross,  do.  31  do. 

LieuL  Greaves,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Geane,  prom.  33  do. 

Lieut  Tempest,  do.  by  purch.  .vice 
llanncrs,  pnun.  do. 

Lieut  Campbell,  do.  by  purch.  vice 


Eea),  ret 


3d  Lieut  Wilfcxd,  1st  Lieut  35  do. 


2d  Lieut  Neynoe,  do.  do. 

yd  Lieut  Marltou,  do.  36  do. 

J.  Bell,  2d  Lieut  25  do* 

C  H.  Churcliili,  do.  26  do, 

R.  L.  Orlebar,  do.  27  do. 

2d  Lieut  Vaudeleur,  from  R.  Art.  2d 
Lieut  29  do. 

Lieut  M'IxxmI,  Ccipt  by  purch.  vice 
Giles,  97  3'.  51  do. 

Ensign  Blunt,  Lieut  do. 

H.  Cwby,  Ensign  da 

Capt  Ralston,  from  h.  p.  25  Dr.  Pay> 
mast  vice  Draw  water,  1  Dr.  Gds. 

29  do. 

Lieut  Snow,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Mac* 
lean,  prom.  15  do. 

Ensign  Barry,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Stewart,  prom.  11  Jan.  1826 

J.  H.  Craik,  Ensign  do. 

J.  Stewart,  Ensigu  by  purch.  vice  Haw. 

ihorne,  lat  23  Dec.  1825 

Capt  Chambre.  from  h.  p.  Capt.  |>ay. 

Champain,  3  F.  29  da 

Ensign  3'reame,  from  37  F.  Lieut  vice 


•nsign  rreame,  from  27  3.  Lieut  vice 
wnkinson,  11  da 


79  Staff  Aasist  Su’g.  Grant,  Assist  Surg. 

29 

SQ  Hosp.  Assist.  Johnston,  da  do. 

85  8d  Lieut  Anstruther,  from  21  F.  Lieut 

by  purch.  vice  liaggerstonc,  prom. 

do. 

86  R.  klayne.  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Trench,  prom.  22  da 

lloaiv  Assist  Sinclair,  Assist  Surg.  vice 
Ewhag,  cancelled  ^  da 

87  Brevet  Lieut.  Cot  Blair,  Lieut  CoL 

vice  Brown,  dead  6  June 

Capt.  Gully,  Major  da 

Lieut  Waite,  Upt  da 

Ensign  Thonutt,  Lieut  11  Nov. 

J.  StOT^,  Elnsign  da 

89  Lieut  Taylor,  Capt  vice  Redmond, 

dead  32  April 

Ensign  Prendergast  Lieut  da 

J.  Graham,  from  Volunteer  51  F.  En- 

.  ^gn  do. 

91  I .  Lieut.  Snodgrass,  from  58  F.  Capt 
«>.  vioe  O'Dobtttv,  dismissed  32  Doa 

9t  Hosp.  .\ssist  BwUu,  Assist  Surg. 

3  Jan.  1836 

95  Lieut  Smith,  from  SO  F.  Capt  by 

puruh.  vice  Faucourt,  6  Dr. 

51  Dec.  1825 

9i  Liaut  Gascoyne,  da  by  purch.  vice 

Bacon,  prom.  da 

Ensigu  Osboroe,  Lieut  da 

91  Capt  Giles,  from  61  F.  Mi^or  by  purch. 

vice  Paterson,  prom.  da 

Rifle  Brig.  Hasp.  Asnst  Bramby,  Assist  Surg. 

, ....  *  *836 

1 W*  L  R.  W .  Edia  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Stroud, 

.K  Hda 

3  Ensign  Tomkuis,  Lieut  hy  purch.  vice 

Glover,  prom.  51  Dec.  1825 


Ordnance  Department — Roydt  Artillery. 

Gent  Cadet  W.  G.  C.  Caflin,  3d  Lieut 

.  o-  .  ,  .  16  Dec.  1825 

■ - -  J.  Sinclair,  da 

R.  Sappers  and  Miners— 2d  Capt  Matson,  R.  Eiw 
Adj.  vice  Jones,  res.  Adj.  oiUy  H  Jan.  lbJ(i 

Hospital  Staff, 

Asmt,  Surg.  J.  Simpson,  Surg.  vice  Hughes,  h.  n. 

22Uet.  1k5 

Surg.  Munro,  from  55  F.  Surg.  vice  Shanw,  dead 

*  •  .  o  r.  ^ 

Assist  Surg.  Sweeny,  Surg.  do. 

Hosp.  Mate,  J.  Gedd^  Assist  Surg.  vice  Teevau, 
„  dead  22  Dee.  1815 

Hosp.  Assist  A.  Gibson,  A»ist  Surg.  vice  Grant, 
Y9F. 

Hosp.  Assist  J.  11.  W'alsh,  As^t  Surg.  vice  Allen, 
dead  5  Jan.  182«; 


Unattached, 

To  he  LieuUnanUCotoneU  of  Infantry  by 
purchase. 

Major  Paterson,  from  97  3'.  51  Dec.  1825 

Major  Madox,  from  6  Dr.  (to. 

Major  C'armichacl,  from  18  F.  11  Jan.  182C 
Major  Philips,  from  15  Dr.  (to- 

To  be  Majors  of  Infantry  by  purchase, 

Capt  Bacon,  from  91  F.  51  Dec.  1825 

Capt  Rcrfnnson,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.  7  Jan.  1826 

To  be  Captains  of  Infantry  by  purcime. 


Lieut.  Hon.  O.  A.  Browne,  from  6  i\ 


31  Dec.  1825 

—  Smith,  from  1  Dr.  Gds.  do. 

■  W’estenra,  from  3  Eh.  Gds.  ^ 

-  —  —  Carr,  from  41  F.  “O. 

Potts,  from  34  F.  "O. 

■  Dcmald,  fhm  12  F,  “**• 

—  —  SmiA,  from  1  Dr.  ,,,2! 

—I - Halcott  from  5.5  F.  7 

- —  Stewart,  from  71  3*. 

— -  Drury,  from  15  F.  do. 

To  be  Lieutenants  of  Infantry  hy  pur- 
chase. 

2d  I.icut  Heyland,  from  Ceylon  R.  7  Jan- 
2d  Lieut  Spearman,  from  31  F.  ^ 

Ehuign  Stroud,  from  1  W.  I,  R.  ** 

Cornet  Nicholson,  from  10  Dr. 

To  be  Ensigns  by  purchase. 

G.  A.  Malcohn  3* 

R.  H.  Creegh 

Gent  Cadet  W.  T.  Tinnc,  firom  R.  Mil.  toll. 


C.  J.  Gomideii,  Ensign  da 

Staff  Assist  Suig.  Rkhaidson,  Surg. 
vice  Prosser,  35  F.  3  Jan.  1826 
Ccfkm  R.  Lieut  Mainwartng,  Capt  vioe  Camp. 

*»U.dead  18Juncl8l5 


F^Nod 
J.  Bates 
W.  T.  Daunt 


A  i  .  9d  Lieut  Waiburton,  lat  lArut  do. 
•  J.  F.  G.  Braybrooke,  2d  Lieut  33  Dec. 
R,Af.C.t’.  Ensign  Hawking,  Lieut  vice  Oxley*, 

Vj  tv  -  '  dead  (1^ 

C«  W.  Muiiay,  Ensign  da 

*.V  fl 


Exchanges, 

Capt  HaydcNwf ram  1  Dr.  ren  diff*  widi  C*pt 
1  F.  with  Cipt  Taylor, 

—  ■  £iker,  ftpom  35  F.  rec.  diff. 

Goldsroid,  h.  p.  GO  F.  _  ... 

••••—  Cari^tcr,  rloro  53  F.  rec.  diff.  vnUi  *1" 
Steuari,  h.  a 

— — —  Girdlcstoac,  from  Cl  3'.  rcc.  diff.  •dd 
SUettun,  h.p. 


Assist  .Surg.  I»ink,  Apothecary,  vice  Montgomrrv,  1 

ii<>.  1 

T.  Atkinson,  Hosp.  Assist 

32  Dec.  into  1 

R.  Battersby,  4a 

(lu.  1 

A.  Wood,  da 

du.  1 

C.  Dick,  da 

(lu.  ! 

J.  Crichton,  da 

27  (1.).  i 

C.  Brown,  da 

du. 

J.  Robertson,  da 

29  ik>.  1 

G.  Bushc,  do. 

do.  1 

J.  Boag,  da 

do.  1 

J.  M‘Gregor,  da 

Jan.  1826  1 

J.  Casement,  dtr 

do.  1 

'  Ji. 


'i  -w 
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rapt.  Ilcade,  from  69  F.  rec.  diff  with  Capt  Glo-  Ca 
‘  ver,  b.  p. 

_ Waymouth,  from  92  F.  with  Capt.  Davern,  — 

I  iftit  Eox,  fr^  4  Newton,  9  F. 

_ Smith,  from  6  F.  with  Lieut.  McQueen,  — 

_ 111  ^icUi,  from  6  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut  Hon  — 

S.  Hawke,  h._p.  — 

_ Keroplc,  from  13  F.  with  Lieut  Hum¬ 
phry*,  h.  p.  99  F.  Li 

_ .L  chamiMon,  from  76  F.  r«c.  tUffi.  with  Lieut 

Trench,  n.  p.  “ 

_ r.rueber,  from  80  F.  rec.  diflf.  with  Lieut.  — 

Kvery,  h.  p. 

Liu4tn  W  ybranta,  from  20  F.  with  Ensign  Child,  — 

(.7  F. 

Fnsien  <le  Fountain,  from  68  F.  rec.  dift  with  — 

Ensign  Nelley,  h.  p.  —> 

Rciignations  and  Retirenunti.  ~ 

rtiliinel  Holland,  h.  p.  1.14  F. 

I.ieut.  CoL  Dashwooil,  h.  p.  4  W.  I.  R.  — 

- de  Salubcrry,  h.  p.  CaiKlian  Vol.  — 

- —  Plenderleatn,  h.  p.  49  F. 

Major  Burro wa,  h.  p.  SJ  F.  Ad 

Major  Powell,  h.  p.  103  F. 

('apt.  Real,  60  F.  — 

- Morgan,  h.  p.  97  F. 

Mac^iell,  h.  p.  25  F.  Q(J 

- —  Bethell,  h.  p.  103  F. 

— -  Smith,  h.  p.  10  F. 

■ - Black,  h.  ^  4  Ceylon  R.  ^ 

- Paterson,  n.  p.  9/  F. 

- Oalbraith,  h.  p.  Irish  Art.  _ 

- Bird,  h.  p.  87  F.  ^ 

- Oliver,  h.  p.  .Scotch  Brig.'ule  ^ 

1-ieuL  F.rratt,  h.  p.  24  F.  P* 

Licut.  ('rum|)e,  h.  p.  103  F.  ^ 

I.ieut.  Proctor,  h.  p.  64  F.  ^ 

Lieut  Everett,  h.  p.  85  F. 
t'omet  Lucas,  h.  p.  9  Dr. 

(’omet  Miliett,  h.  p.  28  Dr.  Su 

('omet  Smith,  h.  p.  2  Ur.  Su 

Ensign  Hawthorne,  74  F. 

Ensign  Grant,  h.  p.  94  F.  Su 

Ensign  MacdonncII,  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn.  Su 

Ensign  Robinson,  h.  p.  8  F.  Su 

linsign  Humphreys,  n.  p.  15  F.  Ass 

Ap 

Appointment  Cancelled, 

Assist  Surgeon  Ewing,  86  F.  Lii 

Dismissed  the  Service.  ^ 

Ensign  Roweroft  53  F*  Ca 

Stsperseied. 

Assist  Surg.  Rcnwick,  94  F. 

Ar 

Deaths. 

Lo 

Lieut  Gen.  Rimington,  TL  Inv.  Art  Woolwich 

23  Jan.  1826  R. 

“  L  Taylor,  from  12  F.  Ireland 

Deo.  1825 

- ; - Arch.  Brown,  EL  I.  Comp.  Serv.  Lon- 

‘lOn  ^ 

Major  Gen.  Sir  D.  Ochterkmy,  Bt  G.C.B.  E.  f.  1 
( omp.  Serv.  Ea.st  Indies  14  July 

- - —  Gregory,  da  Benare*  7  Nov.  1824 

T"! — rr“  da  Bcigaum  2  Jaii.  1825  ^ 

( olonel  \  orke,  Dcp.  Lieut  of  the  Tower 

— - Freese,  E.  I.  Qimp.  ^rv.  at  Sea  1 

,,  ,  25  July  1824 

Hodgson,  da  Cumberland  28  Marw  1825  6 

I  JeuL  CoL  Daly,  late  4  Vet  Bn.  Gov.  of  Galway 

15  Jan.  1826 

~  Samuel  Williams,  Royal  Marines  10 

_  „  ^  1824 

'  Home  E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.  Isle  of  Wight 

,,  24  Dea  im 

“  ~ —  V  aughan,  EL  L  Comp.  Serv.  Chicaoole  14 

_ _ 23  Auf . 

Cowpe^  E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.  England 

Major  Moirison,  late  of  Royal  Marines  ^  IS 

_ _ Nov;  1824 

^^^o^E****,  E.  f.  Gomp.  Ssrv.  Madras 

_ 13  April  16 

_ )p*0M»n,  E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.  at  Sea  6  June 


doofdl,  ret 


( 
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Surff.  Armstrong,  from  Ceylon  R.  Sur^.  85  F.  Ensign  Brocki 

vice  Sandforn,  dead  19Jan.  IHrll  vice  Byng,  pi 

Ilosp.  Assist.  Dick,  Assist.  Surg.  do.  O.B.  Belcher,  i 

Ensign  Mylius,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  87  Ensign  Hon.  i 

Henley,  prom.  i’8  do.  Lieut,  by  pu 

Jackson  Cassidy,  Ensign  do. 

A.  C.  Stirling,  Ensign  vice  Delancey,  88  W.  Knox,  Ensi 

prom.  ify  do.  cher,  prom. 

Lieut.  Col.  Thomas,  from  h.  p.  Lieut.  Hosp.  Assist.  1 

Col.  vice  Ogilvie,  exchange  rec.  dift'. 

12  do.  89  Lieut.  Palmer, 

James  Macdonald,  i’d  Lieut  by  purch.  *  vice  Bagshai 

vice  Evclegh,  prom.  28  do.  91  Draime, 

J.  J.  Grove,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Grif-  oteuart,  excl 

fiths,  prom.  12  do.  Lieut.  Fergus 

Hosp,  Assist  James  Sidey,  Assist  Surg  Quart  Mast 

do.  Hosp.  Assist  E 

J.  Nugent  Fraser,  Ensign  vice  Whal.  99  Assist.  Surg.  1 

ley.  Superseded  do.*  Assist  Surg. 

Ensign  Congreve,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  95  Ma^^r  Taylor, 

Dc^es<  prom.  do.  Sir  D.  St  L, 

Ensign  Dixon,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Cheape,  prom.  19  do.  97  Ensign  Chenei 

Lieut.  Col.  Raiimgardt,  from  h.  p.  Prior,  ret. 

Lieut.  Cot  paying  diff.  vice  Fearon,  99  Lieut  Pearsor 

64  F.  12  do.  Lieut  • 

Ensign  M‘Kay,  from  1  R.  Vet.  Bn.  En-  Rifle  Brig.  2d  Lieut  Sat 
sign  7  April  1825  purch.  vice  i 

Hosp.  Assist  M  urray,  As.sist  Surg.  John  Bythesea 

12  Jan.  1826  purch.  vice  . 

Lieut  Lynam,  from  54  F.  Lieut  vice  R.  StafTC.  2d  Lieut  She 
Stoddart,  exchange  19  do.  Smith,  24  F. 

Lieut  Cross,  from  49  F.  Lieut  vice  Gent.  Cadet  ^ 

Stewart,  h.  p.  74  F.  12  do.  Mil.  Coll.  2< 

Henry  William  Egerton  Warburton,  cott,  prom. 

Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Harley,  87  E'.  - 

19  do.  dd.  2d  Lieut 

Lieut*  W’oodward,  from  71  F.  Capt.  Ceylon  R.  As.sist  Surg.  1 
by  purch.  vice  Matthews,  ret  12  do.  Surg.  vice  Ai 

Lieut  Davis,  from  11  Dr.  Capt.  vice 
Magill,  ret  19  do.  Ilospiid 

Hosp.  Assist  Brown,  .\ssist.  Surg.  vice  Hosp.  Assist  M'Math,  As! 

Stair,  prom.  R.  Horse  Gtls.  12  do.  prom. 

Lieut  Grubbe,  from  h.  p.  74  F.  Lieut  Sam.  Dickson,  Hosp.  Assi 
vice  Cross,  56  F.  do. 

Lieut  Stoddart,  from  34  F.  Lieut,  vice  John  Robertson,  Hosp.  A 
Lynam,  exchange  19  do. 

Hosp.  Assist.  Macdonald,  Assist  Surg.  Mark  Stewart,  Hosp.  Ass; 

vice  Leich,  dead  12  do. 

Lieut  Brockman,  (  apt.  by  purch.  vice  Wm.  Cha.  Humfrey,  H( 
Lumley,  prom.  28  do.  res. 

Ensign  Hi^ins,  Lieut,  vice  Ralston, 
dcLl  15  Div.  eriiri 

Ensign  Mills,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Brevet  Lieut  Col.  E.  H. 

Richardson,  prom.  12  Jan.  1826  ^  loWe 

Ph.  Richartlson  Peck,  Ensign  by  purch.  . ,  .  '  p,, 

vice  Higgins*  15  Dec.  1825 

■—■ *  —  Ciudwell,  Elnsign  vice  Gore,  '  Lieut  Col.  Daly 

dead  12  Jan.  1826  ITnaft 

Jonathan  Greetham,  2d  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Vandelcur,  from  12  Dr.  To  he  Major  of  InJ 

Hosp.  Assist  M'Credle,  Assist  Surg.  *  Capt.  Lumley,  from  55  E 

C.pt  IHrroch,  from  h.  ^  Capt!*vt^  ^  Caplaiu,  of  H 

Straith,  exchange  do.  '  Lieut.  Cun yngharac,  froi 

Assist  Surg.  Riacn,  from  h.  p.  19  Dr.  - Temple,  from  CO 

vice  .Assist  Surg.  Elsher,  exchaime  —  -  ..  Gascoyne,  from  R 

19  do.  — —  Semple,  from  55  1 

Lieut  Col.  Fearon,  from  31  F.  vice  — - Maitland,  from  6J 

Lieut  CoL  Battersby,  h.  p.  rec.  diff.  - Vernon,  from  75  1 

12  do.  —  Moorsom,  from  7 

Ensign  Young,  from  95  F.  Lieut  by  — - Dundas,  from  65 

^  purch.  vice  Snow,  prom.  28  do.  - Byng,  from  8.5  F. 

Ensign  Martin,  do.  vice  Dundas,  prom.  - - Henley,  from  16  E 

Ensign  Crompton,  from  46  F.  Ensign  To  he  lAeuts.  of  Jn 

do.  Sd  Lieut  Anslie,  from  R 
Ensign  Smith,  I.ieut  by  purch.  vice 

Maitland,  prom.  do.  Ensign  Champain,  from 

R.  Walwyn,  Ensign  12  do.  — - Delancey,  from  1 

Hosp.  Aasist  Robertson,  Assist  Surg.  - Gordon,  from  3 1 

^  2d  Lieut  Evelcgh,  from 
.Ensign  Boyes,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Ensign  Lechmere,  from  i 
Vernon,  prom.  28  do.  Comet  Lord  A.  Conyngli 

F.  H.  A.  Forth,  Ensign  do. 

Peter  Delancey,  Ensign  by  putch.  vice  Ensign  St.  (^intin,  fron 
Chamnain,  prom.  29  do.  -  'T/*  A- 

Lieut  Moore,  ftom  h.  p.  17  Dr.  Lieut  To  be  hnsign 

vice  nils.  prom.  19  do.  ’  WiUiam  Dawson 

Hosp.  Assist  Callander.  Assist  Surg.  Charles  Thompson 
vice  Maoquecn,  Ceylon  R.  •  do.  Alllliam  Cooper 


Sacks. 


SU»nt*. 


Oats. 


Rtgialer^-^Markets 

CORX  MARKETS. 

Edinhiri^hm 


hiC.  I--  -j - 1 1  Barley,  oats.  I'ease. 

1  His.  Trices.  Av.pr.l 

1  i  - -  ■  I  ■ 

1  s.  d.  s.d.!  8.  d.  !  s.  d.  s.d.i  s.d.  s.  d.  R.d.  s.  d. 

FeUe?'  fiS4  25  0  .5.1 .5'  29  5i:22  0  2G  0 ,16  0  IM  o!  16  0  22  0 

Mar.  II  7fi4'26.5  .526  28  4'!21  0  26 0;16  0  2.50,16  0  206 
W  851  25  0  31  6‘  28  1  >22  0  241 0  16  0  2.5  O;  16  0  20  0 

15'  .557  25  0 .55  o;  29  6  '25  0  27  0  16  0  23  0, 16  0  21  0 


Glassro'w 


1826  I  Wheat,  240  lbs. _ ji _ _ 

hliurLzic.j For.  red.' British.  Irish.  1  Scottish. 


Quar.  .Total. 


Oatmeal. 


Sai’ks.  Stone. 


14  i34  56 


Barley,  320  lbs.  |  Bns.<StTse.  Oatmeal |!  Flour, 

t  u  1  o  .  Wfiri  illOlbs.  '  280  lbs. 

Irish.  .Scots.  1  MirUMcas. 


s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  R.  d. 
26  28  29  0  510 
26  28  29  0  310 
24  26  1270  28  0 
23  25  25  6  280 


1  Wheat. 

1  Holls. 

Priees. 

Av.  pr. 

Haddington 


Barley.  Oats.  Pease.  I  Beans.  '!  1826 


17  6  2001  50 
176  200!  .50 
176  2001  50 


Dalkeith 


Oatmeal 


Ter  Boil.  iPr.Teck 


Feb.  21  868  22  0  5l  0  27 

Marih  .5  612  22  0  31  0  27 

lOi  670  2.5  0  29  6  27 

171  -^10  26  6  31  0  28 


Bye.  Barley 


London 


Bean.s 


Fd&Pol  Total. 


Pigeon.  I  ick, 


Boiling.  Grey 


||Flour.280  1b.|l  guar 


Fine. 


Liverpool 


VI  heat.  Oats.  Barley.  Rye,  Beans,  |  Pease, 
lOlb.  '451b,  60  Ibw  perqr.  per  qr.  j  per  qr. 


- - 

Feb.  21 

2,S 

March  7 

- - - 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

.5  9  9  6 
.5  9  8  10 
39  9  0 
36  9  6 

— 

8.  d.  8.  d. 
3  1  3  4 

3  0  3  3 

2  10  3  2 

3  0  3  4 

- 

s.  d.  g.  d. 
4  0  5  10 
4  0  5  9 

4  0  5  6 

4  0  5  6 

s.  s. 

35  38 
35  38 
34  36 
31  36 

S.  8. 

44  46 
43  45 
43  45 
41  44 

Eng. 

2HUlb. 


Oatm. 

240  Ib. 

EngL 

Scots. 

England  ^  Wales. 

1826.  WhL  Ryo.  Barlej'  Oats.  Beans.  Pease.  Oatm. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  t.  d.  8.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Feb.  11  60  0  41  8  36  7  24  7  40  1  14  3  — 

18  .58  8  46  1  35  2  22  8  39  5  41  6  — 

25  57  6  43  0  3.5  6  22  4  .58  6  41  2  — 

March  4  56  5  40  0  32  3  22  4  .58  7  41  2  — 

Average  of  Grain  by  the  Imperial  Quarter^  March  4,  18?6 : 

58#.  2d _ Barley t  33#.  3d.— Oa<#,  23#.  Id.— 41#.  3d.-~^Beans,  39#.  7d. 

PeasCy  41#.  lid. 

'’OL.  XVltl,  **  ^ 


Rt'^hfer* — Meteor olafrical  Tuhte, 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  Caltonhill. 

•H.— The  Observations  are  made  twice  everv  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four 
n.))n.— The  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  b 
I'hennomcter. 


Attach. 


lAttach, 


Weather. 


Ther.  "catlu  r. 


Fresh,  fair, 
jsuDshine. 
[Dull,  with 
Ishrs.  rain. 
Rain  morn, 
day  dull. 

Ditto,  &  coldi 

Dull,  heavy 


jDull,  0.1(1, 
ishrs.  nin. 
iFair,  »ith 
•su  nshiiie. 

t  Ditto. 

Snow  motn. 
,and  forciiivn. 
.Snow  morn, 
‘slfct  afltrn. 
Rain  morn, 
fair  (lay. 

I  Ditto. 

Afternoon 
.heavy  non. 
jStoriny,  hail 
.and  sleet. 
jFortn.  fair, 
h.  rain  aftcni. 
Istonny,  hail 
and  sla  t, 
(Frost  morn, 
rain  ni),>l;t. 
Day  fair, 
night  rain. 
Fair,  with 
'some  sui'sh. 


‘.’thl.'Xij.A.  45  / 
.‘Jll 

.‘-’IK)  12  f 

.HOjM.ijv 
.ho:  A.  40/ 
M.46\ 
!  .413,\.46/ 


rain  afteni. 
Dull,  rain 
afternoon. 
Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
Dull,  rain 
evening. 

Fair,  mild, 
but  dull. 
jDaymoderate 


rain. 

I  Dull,  .slight 
shrs.  snow. 
Mom.  rain, 
day  fair 
Day  cold, 
rain  night. 
Fair,  mild, 
sunshine. 


.670' 

.616; 

.37.5! 

.570 

.441 

28.991); 

29.440 

I  -391  i 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Moist  weather  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  February,  and  the  first  week  of 
the  present  month.  There  has  been  little  rain  since  the  8th,  and  the  wind  has,  on 
the  10th,  veered  round  to  the  cast.  The  soil  is  now  drying  rapidly ;  and  in  the  early 
districts,  sowing  of  bean.s  commenced  about  the  9th,  and  is  now  going  rapidly  forward. 
The  temixrature  has  been  mild  since  our  last;  seldom  did  the  mercury  fall  to  ilie 
freezing  point.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  period  is  something  above  40^  Fah¬ 
renheit  ;  vegetation  is  consequently  fully  as  forward  as  usual. 

Wheat  every  where  looks  fresh  ;  on  exposed  situations,  where  the  soil  is  damp,  the 
plants  stand  rather  thin.  Young  grass  keeps  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground,  and,  from 
the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  little  danger  is  now  to  be  dreaded.  Turnijw  arc 
carted  off  for  the  most  part ;  in  this  root  there  is  a  sad  deficiency,  occasioned  by  the 
Winter  frost.  Rather  more  [than  the  usual  number  of  fat  cattle  have,  in  consequence, 
been  forced  into  the  market,  and  the  price  in  the  mean  time  has  declined  about  Is. 
per  stone.  Barley  has  experienced  a  decided  fall  in  price,  and  few  seem  dis|K)sed  to 
purchase.  Oats  do  not  bring  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  our  last,  except  a  few  samples 
for  seed.  Wheat  fluctuates  less,  the  selling  price  being  from  27s.  6d.  to  3l)s.  per 
boll — we  still  quote  the  old  measure.  Hay  is  scarce,  and  commands  high  prices, 
particularly  near  large  towns  ;  and  poutoes,  for  seed,  are  in  request,  at  from  12s.  to 
1 4«s.  per  boll,  of  32  stone  Dutch. 

In  the  Spring  markets,  horses  brought  high  prices,  though  something  under  last 
year’s  rates.  Labourers  receive  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  day.  Prices  of  oatmeal 
Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  pock.  In  orchards,  the  blossom  of  pears  is  forw'ard  and  abun¬ 
dant  ;  the  danger  is,  that  the  blossoms  may  ojien  too  early  for  the  fruit  having  a 


Course  oj  Exchange,  S{C, — Prices  of  Stoch  s.  i>79 

Course  of /''xchangCy  London^  March  11. - Amsterdam,  12:  B.  Ditto  at  sigl.t, 

Uotterdam,  12  ;  J).  Ant\verj),  12  :  9.  llamburgli,  :17  :  (»-  Altona,  :i7  :  7. 
IViris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  G5.  Ditto,  25  :  90.  Ihmrdcaux,  25  ;  90.  I'l-aiiklbi  t-oii- 
tlk’-Maine,  15G.  Tetersburgh,  9,  3  U.  Berlin,  7.  Vienna,  Kjf'- Jlo.,  10:20. 
Trioste,  lUtUu  19  :  20.  Madrid,  3G.  Cadiz,  30^.  Bilboa,  3G.  Barcelona,  3G.  Se¬ 
ville,  36.  (iibraltar,  31.  I^eghorn,  47^.  Genoa,  43^.  Venice,  2G.  Buenos- 
Avres,  13.  Naples,  39|.  Talenno,  jKT  oz.  118.  Lisbon,  51^.  Oporto,  514- 
ilia  Janeiro,  41-4.  Bahia,  47.  Dublin,  14 — Cork,  14  percent. 

Vrkes  of  Bnlliou,  ^  oz. — Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  £.0ii0n0.  Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 

£.3.tl7ti(l<l _ New  Doubloons,  X.OuOuO.  New  Dollars,  5s.  O^d.  Silver  in  bars, 

ttaiidard,  Os.  Od. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  fJoyd's. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  9d.  a  Os. — Cork  or 

Dublin,  15s.  9d.  a  20s _ Belfast,  15s.  9d.  a  20s. — Hamburgh,  20s.  a  30s. — Madeira, 

20».— Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s.— Home,  6s.  a  8  Gs — Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  a  0  gs. 


Wci'khj  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  FcK  22,  to  March  15,  1826. 


Feb.  22. 

March  1. 

March  8. 

March  15. 

D.ink  Stock . 

200 

202 

-  . 

3  V  cent,  reduced.... . 

781 

772 

3  P’  cent,  consols . 

77t 

774 

77'J 

77i 

34  ]?'  cent,  do . 

864 

854 

— 

— 

4  1^  cent,  do . 

Ditto  New  do . 

954 

94 

954 

OH 

India  Stock . _ ^ . 

231 

227 

- Bonds . 

1  dis. 

5  dis. 

par 

3  pr. 

Kxchc(ptcr  bills, . 

1  pr. 

— 

14  pr. 

— 

(^)nsols  for  account . 

78i 

77| 

784 

77g 

French  Rentes. . 

— 

— 

98  fr.  — 

96  fr.  — 

Prices  of  Stocks. — Edinburgh,  11  th  March  1826. 


Shares. 

1 

Paid 

up. 

Price. 

Uoyal  Bank  of  Scotland, . 

£.100 

0 

oj 

i'.lOO 

0 

0 

£.170  0  0 

Hank  of  Scotland, . 

83 

6 

83 

6 

8 

200  0  0 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland,... 

500 

0 

oj 

100 

0 

0 

160  0  0 

National  Banking  Company, . t.., . 

100 

0 

o’ 

10 

'0 

0 

10  0  0 

British  Linen  Company, . 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

No  Sales. 

Kdinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Company,... 

100 

0 

0 

1000  0  0 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company, . 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Hercules  Insurance  Company,. . 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13  10  0 

North  British  Insurance  Company,.... . 

200 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

25  0  0 

F.dinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company, . 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Insurance  Company  of  Scotland,. . . 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company, . 

20 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0  17  6 

"  est. of. Scotland  Insurance  Company, . 

I  dinburgh  Coal  Gas  Company, . 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

17 

2 

Q 

No  Sales. 

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company....... . 

25 

0 

0 

16 

10 

o' 

Ditto. 

bcith  Oil  Gas  Company, . 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

Fdinburgh  Portable  Gas  Com])any, . 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

Kdinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Company, . 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

30  0  0 

J*orth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company, . 

1  Average. 

400 

16 

0 

f  nion  Canal  Company, . 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

No  Sales. 

Australian Conn|xiny, ^ ^ . ,  . 

Caledonian  Iren  and  Foundry  Company, . 

100 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

25 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Ditto. 

Shotts  Iron  and  Foundry  Company, . 

'dinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Company, . 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

20 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12  10  0 

Kdmburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa*  Glass  Co.... 

20 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

No  Sales. 

j  orth  British  Loan  Company, . 

50 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

Condon,  Leith,  Edin.,&  Glasgow  Shipping  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

:  0 

0 

0 

35  0  0 

J  ^“*^h  Porter  Brewery  Company,  . 

'21th  and  Hamburgh  Shipping  Company,... 
*lcdonUn  Dairy  Company, . . . 

20 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

6 

1 

5 

0 

No  Sales. 

liv^islcr. — Ba  u  kru pta* 


CM  arch 


Alphabeticai.  List  of  Ej^glish  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20ih  of 
Jan.  and  20tli  of  Feb.  1B26;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Abbott.  J.  Conduit  street,  llannver-stiuare,  aiuv 
tioneer. 

Abbott,  S.  Old  Kent-itvul,  eoaeh-inaker. 

Ainsworth,  C.  of  Church,  I.ancashire,  ironmonger. 

Ainsworth,  C.  R.  Holden,  .1.  Catlow’,  A.  Craw- 
shaw,  and  T.  Lonsdale,  Barrow,  ealleo-priii- 
ters. 

Ambler,  C.  Preston,  innkeeper. 

Archer,  W.  Maidstone,  corn-merchant. 

Arkinstall.  il.  Tunstall  Mill,  Salop,  miller. 

Arnold,  G.  St.  John-street,  .Middlesex,  stationer. 

Atkinson  f J.  the  younger,  and  J.  Atkinson,  of 
Stockton,  worsted-spinners  and  partners. 

Baker,  G.  P.  Macclesfield,  silk-manufacturer. 

Baker,  J.  West-street,  adjoining  Bristol,  CTocer. 

Barlow  J.  and  J.  l>orring,  late  of  the  New-rt>ad, 
St.  George's  in  the  Cast,  Middlesex,  sugar- 
refiners. 

Barlow,  J.  Heaton  Norris,  Lancashire,  currier. 

tlamett,  G.  of  the  Old  White  Horse  Cellar,  Pic¬ 
cadilly,  book-keeper,  staMc-keeper,  aixl  horsM- 
doaler. 

Barney,  R.  Wolverhampton,  rope-maker. 

Barter,  W.  Prome  Selwood,  common-brewer, 

Uussett,  John,  Circus-street,  New-road,  Maryle- 
bone,  glass  and  Staffordshire  warehouseman. 

Ibtshforth,  M.  G.  lateof  HuddersfiekI,  inn-koei)er. 

Baskcrvillc,  J.  I.ambeth-walk,  victualler. 

Baiumont,  T.  Keighley,  spirit-merchant 

Bend,  S.  and  R.  Tlombuckle,  Beauraont-strect, 
wine-merchants. 

Bcn'^ley,  B.  lateof  Bolt-court,  London,  printer. 

Berresiord,  W.  Heaton  Norris,  roller-maker. 

Berry,  J.  Hans-placc,  Middlesex,  wine-merchant. 

Billing,  J.  Oxford-street  livery-stable-keeper. 

Bingley,  G.  late  of  New  York,  merchant, 

Bir«l  J.  and  W.  Bird,  Watling-street,  London, 
merchants. 

Bishop,  .1.  t^tham  l*ark,  Worcestershire,  tanner. 

Blofeld,  T.  G.  Middle-row,  Holburn,  and  of  C'lai>- 
hnm,  jxjrfumcr. 

Holt,  n.  11.  Manchester,  merchant 

Bon<l,  C.  Wallingford,  Berks,  linen-draper. 

Boothroyd,  J.  Almondbury,  fancy-cloth-manu- 
f.icturcr. 

Boucher,  R.  George-street  Adelphi,  diamond- 
inerdiant 

Boultbee,  J.  Wisbech,  St  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Ely, 
merchant 

Bouchez,  R.  George-street,  Adelphi,  diamond- 
merchant. 

Bourne,  J.  of  .'Ignes-place,  Waterloo-road,  picture- 
dealer. 

BousHelil,  R.  White  Horse-yard,  Drury-lane, 
woollcn-tlrai^er. 

Bowring,  11.  Mincing.lane,  broker  and  factor. 

Boyd,  M.  Worcester,  victualler. 

Hoys,  T.  R.  Nicholas-lane,  Ix>ndon,  broker. 

Brailhwaite,  W.  Russia-row,  Milk-street,  whole¬ 
sale  woollen-draper. 

Braddon,  H.  late  of  Gray’s-Inn  square,  Middlesex, 
bill-broker  and  money-scrivener. 

BrarawelU  S.  Ouilford-street,  Southwark,  leather- 
hat-manufacturer. 

Bray,  T.  ijueen-strect,  Chelsea,  carj^enter. 

BrcMs.  W .  ami  W.  H.  I'routb^,  Haistings,  gro¬ 
cers. 

Brown,  J.  Godmanchester,  corn-dealcr. 

Brown,  J.  Loughborough,  Leicester,  lace-manu¬ 
facturer. 

Rrosm,  T.  Bollin^n,  ontton-spinner. 

Hruce.  J.  II.  Canibridge,  cabinet-maker. 

Brunet,  P.  of  the  Qui^rant,  Regent-street,  wine- 
merchant. 

Brv'an,  W.  1..  I*etrrboTough-eourt,  Fleet-street, 
aud  .St.  John's-Mpiare.  Midilltsex,  printer. 

Buck,  O.  Regent-street,  UUor. 

Rumpus,  J.  Newnte-street,  London,  bookseller. 

Burrows,  J.  BoivUtreet,  Vauxhall.  house-builder. 

Burden  T.  anil  E.  Burden,  Stourbridge,  drapers, 
wool-dealers  and  coyvirtners. 

Rurlett,  P.  L.  New-street,  Bishopsgate,  merchant. 

BuUerworth,  J.  J.  H.  Butterworth,  and  S.  A. 
Butterworth.  Shelf,  near  Halifax,  Lawrenee- 
lant*.  London,  merchants,  and  stuff-manuCac- 
turars. 


Butler,  J.  R.  Butler,  and  R.  Butler,  Austinfriars 
merchants,  insurance  brokers,  and  coiartncrs’ 
Calver,  R.  Norwich,  miller. 

Campbell,  C.  Bishopsgate  street,  mercliant. 
C^hristopherson,  F..  Liverpool,  ironmonger. 
Clarage,  J.  Great  Bell  .Alley,  Coleniaii-strecf, 
warehouseman. 

Clare,  R.  .S.  Harrington,  near  lavinrpool,  tar  aiul 
turpentine  distiller. 

Clarke,  P.  Manchester,  grocei. 

Clarke,  W.  and  A.  Din«lale,  Frederick’s-i)l.Ttt‘, 
Old  Jewry,  yarn-mercl)ants. 

Clay,  T.  K.  Cole'man-street,  London,  warehouse¬ 
man  ami  cloth-factpr. 

Clenning,  G.  Sbxjkjort,  chemist  and  druggist 
Comfort,  E.  Hosier-lane,  loiulon,  coflin  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturer. 

Cooke, formerly  of  .Sunderland,  lateof  Deres- 
ford-place,  Dublin,  coal-merchant 
Cording,  J.  of  the  Strand,  jeweller  and  silversmith. 
Cordingley,  F..  Cheltenlram,  builder. 

Cox,  W.  and  T.  Cox,  Playhouse-yard,  pajicr- 
Stainers. 

Cox,  R.  Bridge-road,  I.ambeth,  cheesemonger. 

( 'rickmcr,  J.  D.  Betlford-jUacc,  Rothcrhitlie. 
Cross,  W.  Birmingham,  dealer  in  hide#. 
Crowther,  J.  and  J.  Helliwell,  Bower  in  Chadilcr- 
ton,  Lancashire,  woollen-eocd-manufacturcrs. 
Crowther,  J.  Deyihton,  clidhicr. 

Cundey,  W.  and  J.  C’undey,  llolymoorsidc,  Der¬ 
byshire,  cotton-twist  manufacturer#. 
Dallman,  T.  Old  Bond-street,  tailor. 

Davis,  G.  Kensington,  eoni-dealcr. 

Davi.s  S.  Gloucester,  builder. 

Delafons,  J.  and  H.  Delafuns,  Sackville- street, 
Piccadily,  goldsmiths. 

Devereux,  F.  Brabant-eourt,  Philpot-lane,  provi- 
sion-agent 

Dickens,  W.  Coventry,  chemist 
Dixon,  A.  Huddcrsf^l,  anti  W.  Taylor,  Great 
Winchester-street,  London,  merchants. 
Dolan,  R.  khrith-street,  Soho,  tailor. 

Dornford,  T.  Philpot-Iaue,  wine-merchant 
Dring,  B.  Hammersuiitli,  tallow^rhandler. 
DufffW.  and  T.  Browne,  Livenwol,  merchants 
and  brokers. 

Evans,  H.  Launb’s  Conduit-street,  linen-draper. 
Farrar,  T.  Hign-street,  Shad  well,  slopsellcr. 
Featherstone  F.  W.  and  H.  Nevill,  Adams-court 
Broad-street,  merchantaand  partners  »n  trade. 
Furber,  E.  Liverpool,  timber-merchant. 

Forster,  D.  Otiey,  oiled  leather-dresser. 

Fenwick,  W.  Little  Queen-street,  Middlesex,  fur¬ 
niture-broker. 

Forster,  T.  late  of  Newington  causeway,  Surrey, 
bulkier. 

Freeman,  J.  of  Bristol,  silk-mercer  and  naucr- 
dasher. 

Frost,  T.  and  E.  Frost,  Sheffield,  tailors. 

Furley,  F.  Minehinhampton,  CGOjier. 

Gale,  J.  BrutQn-strcct  Middlesex,  bookseller. 
Gale,  T.  Bradfonl,  Wilts,  clothier.  . 

Garnett,  J.  J.  and  T.  Garnett,  both  trf“  Nanlwicn 
cheese-factors. 

Gathard,  W.  Cheapside,  tailor  and  draper. 
Gedge,  E.  Lower  Thames-street,  fishmonger. 
Gibb.s,  J.  Waniour-street,  linavdraper. 

Gibbs,  T.  Devon|x>rt,  tallow-chandler. 

Gittoe,  G.  R.  Bristol,  snuff-manufacturer. 
Glover,  J.  HuddersfiekI,  woolstapler. 

Graves,  J.  and  W.  Edwards,  ChUwell-sUeet,  Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

Gray,  J.  the  younger,  Birmingham,  dealer. 
Gray,  Fi.  Harbcxine.  Stafford,  nail  factor. 
Greaves,  J.  R.  and  T.  M.  Prescott,  Liroriwi. 
brokers. 

Greaslcy,  F.  Maiden-lane,  London,  boner. 
Green,  B.  H.  Bristol,  haberdasher. 

Griffith,  P.  M.  Birmingham,  jeweller.  . 
Haddpn,  J.  Castle-street,  Finsbury-squaro,  priute  . 

Hadwen,  J.  Liverpool,  banker.  _ ^  ^ 

Hamilton,  J.  Q.  late  of  Little  George-street,  m  • 
nories, ootton-merchant. 

Harrison,  J.  and  J.  Grocn,  Shenton,  Nottingh 
shire,  lace-nuinufaclareis.  .  , 

Harrison,  G.  Woburn  Mills,  paper-man ufactur 
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Norris,  B.  J.  Manchester,  warehouseman. 

Norton,  J.  Iligh-strcct,  Southwark,  cht;escmonffcr. 
Ogle,  E.  L.  C'leinenl’s-lane,  London,  brick-ms^er 
and  scrivener. 

Oliver,  S.  Manchester,  ))a))ci‘-miiker. 

Osborne,  J.  Leigh,  Essex,  mariner. 

Palmer,  W.  Pio<Klge-street,  near  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  wine  and  spirit-merchant. 

Paul,  C.  niandford  Mews,  Blaudford-street,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  cabinet-maker. 

Page,  T.  Hoxton  Town,  grocer. 

Payn,  W.  late  of  Northleaeh,  innkeeper. 

Pearce,  J.  and  J.  Perry,  Nuttmglram,  loce-manu- 
facturers. 

Pearson,  R.  Rotherham,  York,  grocer. 

Penman,  T.  late  of  Great  Shire-lane,  Middlesex, 
victualler. 

Peppin,  R.  Greville-strcet,  Hatton. garden,  silver¬ 
smith. 

Perkins,  J.  Bull  Wharf-lane,  London,  wholesale- 
stationer. 

Perry,  J.  Nottingham,  laoe-manufacturcr  and 
commission-agent. 

Peters,  G.  Regency  place,  .Surrey,  Ixiker. 

Phillips,  N.  Haverfordwest,  banker. 

Plunkett  W.  and  J.  Batkin,  Old-strect-road,  Mid- 
rllesex,  timber-merchants. 

Pollilt,  J.  Manchester,  and  Stocki>ort,  Cheshire, 
grocer. 

Pomares,  J.  late  of  Frceman’s-court,  Cornhill,  in¬ 
surance-broker. 

Porter,  W.  the  younger.  Great  Driffleld,  merchant. 
l*owell,  J.  Windsor,  tailor  and  drarx^r. 

Prince,  D.  Basinghall-strect,  merchant. 

Pritchard,  J.  of  Portwo^xl,  near  Stockport,  and 
of  Heaton  Norris,  plumber,  glazier,  and 
painter. 

Purden,  J.  Birmingham,  merchant. 

Rangeley,  A.  Hayfield,  Derbyshire,  cotton-spin¬ 
ner. 

Reynokls,  M.  Bilston,  innkeeper. 

Reynolds  ,W.  Shad  Thames,  rope-maker. 

Riant,  J.  Gracechurch-street,  cheesemonger. 
Richards,  J.  Warwiek-court,  Holborn,  furrier. 
Richings,  T.  of  Thavie’s  inn,  London,  scrivener 
and  broker. 

Rigby,  J,  J.  Mariner,  and  T.  Wright,  LiveriKMl, 
hide-merchants. 

Rier  J.  and  T.  Travis,  Manchester,  machine- 
makers  and  coiwrtners. 

Roliarts,  W.  Shoe-lane,  printer. 

Robinson,  P.  Clay}>ole,  maltster. 

Rogers,  1).  Unper  North-place,  Gray’s  Inn-road, 
grocer  and  tea-dealer. 

Ryland,  S.  11.  and  J. Knight,  Horsleydown,  light¬ 
ermen. 

Sadler,  W.  W’al worth,  grocer. 

.Sage,  W.  ^un.  Bristol,  grocer. 

Salt,  J.  Birmingham,  cutler. 

Scott,  J.  and  11.  Bragg,  Walbtook,  commission- 
merchants. 

Sluirp,  A.  S.  and  J.  BirKenshaw  Bottoms,  York 
snire,  cotton-spmners. 

Sherley,  K.  late  of  Great  Portlaml-street,  since  of 
Park  Terrace,  St  Marylebonc,  butcher. 
Shepherd  T.  aiul  J.  Haworth,  Bury,  Lancashire, 
machine-makers. 

Shepherd,  W'.  Basing-lane,  wholesale  stationer. 
Simkin,  T.  A.  Ross,  wine  and  spirit-merchant 
Skinner,  W.  Whissendine,  cattledealer. 

Slack,  R.  High  Holborn,  woollen-draper. 

Smith,  W’.;Dxbridge,  mealman. 

Spooner,  W.  ChLswell-street,  Middlesex,  Imen- 
drajier  aud  mercer. 

Sprang,  J.  of  the  Borough-roB<l,  Surrey,  victualler, 
Staneley,  G.  Upper  Ground-street  ironmonger. 
.Staveley,  C.  the  younger,  Leicester,  stationer. 
Steed,  W.  R.  Caroline  street  Dedford-squnre,. 
surgeon. 

Stocklcy,  M.  Wolverhampton,  grocer. 

Still.  S.  now  or  late  of  Bond-street,  I.ambeui, 
lighterman  and  factor. 

Stillman,  J.  Bath,  ironmonger  and  Irrightamim. 
Stinton,  J.  (’oleman -street  boot  and  shoe-maker, 
htroud,  T.  Union-street,  Bath,  linen-draper. 
Strugell,  R.  B.  Threadneedle-street,  London, 
boot-maker.  ,  . 

Such,  J.  Southwark,  boot  and  shoe 
Sutcbflfe.  B.  Mancherter,  commiawon-agent,  ana 


Hart,  S.  BratUora,  wuis,  cioimcr. 

Hart.  I.  Norwich,  grocer. 

H  i\isule,  A.  Bucklersbury,  linen-mannfacturer. 
Havnes,  G.  the  elder,  G.  Day,  G.  Haynes,  the 
■yuungor,  and  W.  La.vrence,  Swansea,  bank- 
ers# 

Heads,  r.  Skinner-street,  Clerkenwell,  builder. 
Heath*  C.  T.  Seymour-place,  Euston-square,  Mid- 
llepj)cr  W.  and  J.  Hepper,  Annicy,  Leeds,  eloth- 
manufaeturers. 
diesex,  engraver. 

llilibcrt,  \V.  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
butcher. 

Higgins  E.  B.  and  R.  Theobald,  Norwich,  wool- 
staplers,  yarn-factors,  and  silk-brokers. 

Hill,  It.  Norwich,  manufacturer- 
Hillman,  J.  Bath,  ironmonger. 

HilN,  K.  Faversham,  grocer. 

Hill>,  T.  Bromley,  manufacturing  chemist 
Htnc,  K.  Sutton,  near  Macclesfiehl,  grocer. 

Ilinchlitf,  J.  late  of  llolmfirth,  drysalter. 

Bird,  It.  Wakefield,  bone  and  cake-crusher. 

Hiibbs,  F.  Barking,  corn  and  coal-dealer. 

Hobday,  S.  AsUm,  snuffer-maker.  , 

HolluUiy,  .1.  Rochdale,  victualler. 

Hopkins,  G.  Arrow,  Warwick,  miller. 

Home,  It  Holborn  Hill,  shoe-manufacturer. 

How,  W.  F.  South  Sea  Chambers,  merchant  and 
itMirance-broker. 

Hudson,  T.  High-street,  St  Giles’s,  grocer. 

Hudson  It.  and  W.  T.  Korff,  both  of  the  City 
Canal  Bone  Ground,  Rlackwall,  rope-makers. 
Hughes,  W.  late  of  Worcester,  coal-meichant, 
but  now  of  Liverpool. 

llutebison.  J.  Linic-street  London,  wine  and  ge¬ 
neral  merchant 

Hyanis,  M.  Regent-street,  W’estminstcr,  lapidary 
and  jeweller. 

Jarviss,  P.  T.  Sly,  and  S.  Sly,  Aylsham,  grocers 
and  drant'rs. 

Jarris,  T.  Ilungcrford-street,  Strand,  wine-cooper 
and  c»x>i>er  in  general, 
deflcry,  J.  Edward  street,  Woolwich,  tailor. 

Jeii'ier,  W.  of  Bloomsbury-place,  Middlesex, 
victualler. 

.leniiiiiijs,  R.  Poultry,  bookseller. 

.lobiiM)!),  U.  Broad-street,  l.ondon,  merchant. 

.loiuN,  ()  LiveriKK)!,  linen-draper. 

Joiii-s,  W.  H.  and  G.  Jones,  Davis’s  Lower  Wharf, 
Southwark,  wharfingers, 
do-cpli,  M.  J.  i.'hcltenhaih,  dealer  in  horses. 

JoHph.  M.  A.  Manscll-strect,  Goodman’s  Kidds, 
coal  merchant 

Kelley  J.  and  J.  Boniface,  Brightlielmstonc,  Sus¬ 
sex,  builders. 

Kirbbride,  1.  \V(x>d-street,  London,  merchant 
L  Angc.  A.  Sherbome-lane,  merchiuit 
urAreuce,  \V.  H.  Bath,  draper. 
law»oii,  E.  Brown’s-lane,  Middlesex,  currier. 

I  3eb,  J.  H.  Leeds,  printer,  bookseller,  and  sta¬ 
tioner. 

Let*’ G.  and  J.  Sutton,  St  James’s-street,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  tailors. 

Littlewood,  J.  F.  late  of  Oxford-st  linen-draper, 
cisle,  A.  I)e  Tokenhouse- yard, and  Regent-street, 
Middlesex,  bill-broker. 

i-loyd  I),  and  N.  Lloyd,  Uley,  Gloucestershire, 
clothiers  and  copartners. 

lAjwe,  J.  L.  York-pUce,  Camberwell  New-road, 
stot*k-bToker. 

Lni^’,  c.  Bristol,  corn-factor, 
i-uff,  o.  Bristol,  timber-factor. 

G.  C^l-street,  Strand,  tailor. 
lAons,  l^wis,  Goswell-street,  tailor, 
lanton,  J.  Hanover-square,  gun-maker, 
anion,  R.  Tooley -street  Borough,  baker, 
lar'.hall,  J.  Forster-lane,  Cheapsule,  warehouse¬ 
man. 

Martin,  J.  the  elder.  Crescent  Mews  North,  Bur- 
mn  Crescent,  riding-master  and  livery-stable- 
keeper. 

Martin,  John  and  David  Martin,  Japha,  York- 
\i  mustard-manufacturers. 

Edmunds,  linen-draper. 

Porismouth,  tailor. 

-hddleton,  J.  R.  Ald^te,  fea^cr-bed  manufao- 
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Taylor,  J.  Gomcrsal,  Yorkshire,  banker. 

Tenloii.J.  H.  and  E.  Urichta,  Finch  lane,  mcr- 
diahu. 

Thompson,  M.  of  the  Mlnories,  wine-merchant 
and  colon  rman. 

'rh«>mbcr  H.  and  J.  Bilslxjrough,  ^'ate  and  Pick- 

Thornton,  11.  Upper  Kussell.^trect,  bouUiwaik, 
tanner. 

Todil,  11.  of  the  Commercial-road,  builder. 

Torr,  J.  Nottirtgham,  victualler. 

up  Bank,  l.ancai>lure,  calico-printers. 

Townley,  W.  Uigh-street,  Southwark,  woollen- 
draiH.*r, 

Tyrell,  \V.  late  of  East  Ilsley,  Berks,  draper  and 
tailor. 

Tuck,  W.  Elsing,  Norfolk,  miller. 

'I'uekett,  W.  Bath,  grew  r. 

Turner,  P.  Liverpool,  merchant. 

Walduck,  R.  W.  VValduek,  and  W.  Hancock,  of 
Hussell-street,  Ikniiundsey,  akiuners  and  fur* 
riers. 

Wallack,  J.  W.  lladlow*strcet.  Burton  Crescent, 
boarding  and  lodging  house- keeiicr. 

Walton,  11,  Wood-street,  luislcr 

Ward,  M.  W'arren-st.  Middlesex,  coach -builder. 

Warren,  J.  Clii^tone-street,  Marylcbone,  chaiul- 
ler-8hopke<*i>cr. 

Wabam,  T.  Uii>U>l,  innhohlcr. 

Watts,  J.  Cheltenham,  painter. 

Weatherald,  H.  and  T.  Weathcrald,  Mieklcy  Mill, 
Malztrard,  Yorkshire,  tiax-spinners. 

Webb,  W.  late  of  N\'ake£ieli!,  inn.kec))cr  and 
victualler. 

W'elLs,  J.  Kcninghall,  Norfolk,  shopkeeper. 

West,  W.  Trowbridge,  clothier  and  draper. 

Wesson,  J.  Oirmingnain,  currier. 

W'etman,  J.  Great  Surrey-street.  Irat-manufactu* 
rcr. 


Wharton,  J.  Manchester,  factor. 

Whayraan,  F.  Amelia-row,  Ueimondscy,  Surrey 
currier  and  leather-seller. 

Whistou,  F.  Crutchod  Friars,  nreifhnnt  and  m- 
su  ranee-broker. 

W’hitehall,  J.  O.  Nottingham,  plumber  and  glask  r. 

While,  W'.  King-street,  .S)ho,  baker. 

White,  J.  Fleet-street,  Hour-factor  and  baker. 

Whittle,  Hastings,  dra| ter. 

Widgen,  W.  Whitmore-road,  Hoxton,  cool-mer. 
chanL 

Wilkinson,  J.  Castlc-street,  Holbom,  working- 
jeweller.  ^ 

Wilkinson,  J.  Keighley,  worsted-spinner  aiul  ina- 
nufaeturer. 

Williamson,  S.  T.  Southampton,  winc-nierchiuit. 

AVilliamson,  T.  W.  and  E.  Jwics,  Packcrs-cDurt, 
Coleman-strect,  merchants. 

Wilstni.  E.  Lymington,  lineii-drapcT. 

W'iiulsor,  J.  M.  Hyde,  and  J.  Windsor,  Msuiihc’s. 
ter,  machine-makers. 

>Vittich,  J.  F.  W’.  Manchester,  grocer  and  tea- 
itealcr. 

Woolf,  R.  PrinccK-strect,  tailor  and  drajM*r. 

\N  ood,  T.  New  Church-court,  Sirand,  printer. 

tVootl,  J.  late  of  Montague-chK-e,  Southwark,  car¬ 
man. 

Workman,  T.  W'.  Heriborough,  clothier. 

Wright,  J.  Honley,  dyer. 

Wro*)Ls,  R.  Great  Titchficld-strcet,  Marjlcboin-, 
drajier. 

Wroots  R.  anti  J.  Goldie,  Great  TitchCeld-street, 
lineii-draners  ai\d  copartners. 

Wryghtc,  G.  White  I.ion-strcet,  Norton  Falg.itc, 
I.eghom-hat-inerehant  and  hatter. 

Wyatt,  T.  Oxford,  stone-mason. 

Veld  ham,  T.  late  of  Tottenham-uourUruad, 
linen-draper. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  BAXKiiurTciF..«i  and  Dividends,  announced 
March  1826 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Allan,  Jamck,  Son,  grain-merchants  in  Glasgow 
Anderson,  Patrick,  merduint  in  Dundee 
Blyth,  Robert  Brittain,  and  Co.  merchants  in 
Edinburgh 

Rowie,  George,  merchant  in  Glasgow 
Browning,  ^^atthcw,  and  Co.  ironmongers  in  Eldin* 
burgh 

Cleghom,  Archibald,  merchant  in  Leith 
I'olquhoun,  T'homas,  printer  in  EMinburgh 
Counar,  William,  manufacturer,  Uhapelshavc, 
Dundee 

Craig,  John,  silk-warehouseman  in  Edinburgh 
t'ullcn,  John,  merchant  in  Stirling 
Deuchar  and  Zeigler,  doCii-mer^ants  in  Ekiin* 
burgh 

Dickson,  James  and  Robert,  fleshers  and  cattle- 
dealers  in  Dunse 

Dougafl,  James,  spirit-dealer  and  wine-merchant 
in  Glasgow 

Dutr,  Hohert,  merchant  in  Dundee 
Duncan,  James,  and  Ua  cloth-merchants  in  Glas¬ 
gow 

G.ilbraith.  Robert,  manufacturer  in  Glasgow 
G.arden,  H.  W.  builder  in  Gla-sgow 
Gonlon,  William,  bulkier  In  Edinburgh 
Hunter,  Thomas,  and  Co.  manufacturers  inGlas* 
gow 

Johnston.  John,  woollen-draper.  South  St.  David- 
Strect,  Edinburgh 

Kirkharo,  J<^,  wood-merchant  and  builder  in 
Edinburgh 

l.andels,  Adam,  builder  in  Edinburgh 
Macalistcr,  Alexander,  and  Sons,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  Paisley 
M'Aithur,  John,  and  Co.  merchants  and  agents  in 
Glasgow 

M*Clymont.  Hugh,  cloth-merchant,  Ayr 
APKcan,  W'.  and  A.  and  Co.  merchants  in  Leith, 
and  M*Kean,  Brothers,  and  Ca  merdiants  in 
lAvcqiool 

Miller,  James,  and  Co.  timber- merchants  in  LciUi 


Montgomery,  George,  confectioner  in  Edinburgh 
More  and  Mr  illiamson,  distillers  at  Underwoixl 
Murray,  Williaro,  slater,  vintner,  Ac.  in  GUsgow 
Nelson,  William  Dun,  cattle  and  spiriulealer  at 
Broompark,  near  Denny 
Pearson,  Patrick,  writer  and  com-merchanl  m 
Edinburgh 

Sibbald,  Brotliers,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Leith 
.Smith,  John,  clothier,  High-Street,  Dundee 
Stark,  Joseph,  merchant  and  manufacturer  in 
Forfar 

Stew'art,  Andrew,  merchaiit,  and  dealer  in  lacc, 
in  (ilasgow 

Taylor,  John,  grocer  and  merchant,  Gsllowgatc, 
(flwgow 

Thomson,  George,  mcndiant  in  Leith 
Walker,  Walter,  dyer,  bleacher,  and  merchant, 
Tradestown,  Glasgow 

Watt,  Barr,  ami  (!o.  «lk-merchanL«  in  Glasgow 
White  and  M'ilsou,  distillers.  Old  Home,  Kil¬ 
marnock 

Williamson,  James,  and  Son,  grocers  and  spint- 
dcalers  in  F.dinburgh 

.W’ilaon,  Walter,  merchant  South  Queensfi’rry . 
Wilson,  James,  sometime  woo*l-merchant  in 

Queensferry,  afterwards  merchant  in  Linn- 
burgh 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dobson,  William,  and  Co.  drysalters  and  mer¬ 
chants  in  Glasgow ;  by  Edward  Ilailton,  mer¬ 
chant  there  ^ 

Faro uharson,  Samuel,  ironmonger,  Cuiwriuei 
uy  T.  Drybrugli,  writer  there  , 

Grant,  Robert  and  vVilliam,  wood-merclinnU 
cRttle-dealcTs  in  Auchintulloch ;  by  K.  im* 
quhoun,  writer,  Dumbarton  . 

Kerr,  Alexander,  late  habcrdaslier  in  Edinburgn , 
by  Alexander  Ross,  merchant  there 
M*  Alpine,  James,  gener.il-merchant 

Corpach ;  by  Xaunont  and  Geminil,  write 
in  Greenock 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS 


mar,  in  the  river  Hooighley,  Janaf*.  ^ 
eldest  ion  of  Sir  Thonue  Kirkpatrick 
bum,  Bart 

Aug.  SO.  At  NiMpatan),  Jamei  Sin 
surgeon,  Honouranlc  EasUlndia  Com, 
vice,  Madras  Establishment, 

Oct.  15.  At  l*ort  Royal,  Jamaica,  rr 
year  of  his  age,  George  Blat-k,  sui  gpi*, 
destson  of^exander  Black,  Fibdigo. 


Register, — Deaths* 


[[March  1820. 


Mr  David  Dick,  tocond  son  of  the  late  Alexander 
Ditdi,  Em.  accountant  in  Edinburgh. 

18k5.  Nov.  SO.  At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
year  of  hit  age,  and  i8th  of  hit  Ministry,  the 
Kev.  Roger  Aitken,  Rector  of  St  Jedin’s,  Lunen- 
burgh,  and  Missionary  to  the  Society  for  the  PrO' 
l>agatiun  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

S.5.  At  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  John  Fer^s,  Esq. 

tKl.  At  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  deeply  lament¬ 
ed,  Charles  Farquharson,  Esq.  of  l*ersey.  Ills 
relations  and  friends  are  requested  to  accept  this 
notification  of  hit  death. 

Dec.  In  Jamaica,  Mrs  Ouchterlony,  relict  of  the 
late  James  Ouchterlony,  Estp  St  David. 

1.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  he  had  resided 
for  more  than  forty  years,  John  Gonlon,  M.  D.,  a 
lutive  of  Abcrdeer^irc,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
agcw 

10.  At  Jamaica,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
di'eply  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  the  Hon. 
W.  A.  OrgiU,  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  parish  of 
St  George's,  in  that  island. 

Id.  At  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  John  Black,  Esq.  of 
Ardinamock,  Argyllshire. 

1826.  Jan.  12.  At  Inverness,  Mrs  Fraser,  relict 
of  the  late  William  Fraser,  Esq.  Commissary  of 
Inverness. 

13.  At  Coilessan,  Argyllshire,  in  her  51st  year, 
after  a  iiainful  and  protracted  illness,  Margaret 
Campbell,  spouse  of  John  Campbell,  Esq. 

—  At  Slateford,  Miss  Joanna  Thomson,  dangh- 
ter  of  the  late  Mr  John  Thomson,  shipmaster-, 
Leith. 

—  At  Manse  of  .\boyne,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gor¬ 
don,  minister  of  Aboyne,  in  the  83d  year  of  his 
age. 

—  At  Florence,  William  Slade,  E^.  R.  N. 

16.  At  Nantes,  Miss  Isabella  Dennistoun  Brou-n, 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Brown,  Ksq.  mer¬ 
chant  in  Glasgow;  and,  at  the  same  place,  three 
hours  before,  her  nephew,  Walter,  eldest  son  of 
Humphrey  Ewing  .Maclaeof  Cathkin,  Esq. 

17.  At  Hoynton-Street,  Kensington,  Alexander 
^lurray.  Esq.  late  of  the  Commissariat  Depart¬ 
ment 

18.  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Mtyor  Lycll,  much  la¬ 
mented. 

—  At  .Selkirk,  Margaret,  daughter  of  tlie  late 
Andrew  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Midgehoi>c,  In  the 
18th  year  of  her  age. 

21).  At  the  house  of  her  only  surviving  son.  Ro¬ 
bert  Campbell,  late  chamberlain  of  Roseneath,  in 
her  98th  year,  Mrs  Jean  Stewart,  relict  of  the  late 
Rev.  W'illiam  Campbell,  minister  of  Kilchrenan 
and  Dalavich,  Argylctliire,  and  daughter  of  James 
Stewart,  F*q.  of  Clurty,  in  the  county  of  Pertli, 
by  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Patrick  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
hlonzie,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  or  Jus- 
tico.  By  all  to  whom  this  interesting  and  vene¬ 
rable  lady  was  known,  she  cannot  but  be  held  in 
ve^  pleasing  remembrance.  Of  an  aocoraplishcxl 
mind,  and  extreme  elegance  of  person  and  man¬ 
ners,  she  retained  the  perfect  po^cssion  of  all  her 
faculties  to  the  last  h^r  of  a  life  distinguished 
for  wisdom  and  piety. 

fO.  At  Kirkmaiden  Manse,  the  Rev.  James 
French,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  'iith  year 
of  his  age  and  9th  of  his  ministry. 

ti.  At  her  house,  16,  Broughton-Strect,  fldin- 
burgh,  Mrs  Helen  Hay,  relict  of  George  Adin- 
ston  of  Caroant. 

23.  At  her  house,  Tavistock  Place,  Ix)ndon, 
Mrs  Elisabeth  Chisholm,  relict  of  Alex.  Chishohn, 
late  of  Chisholm,  IiivemeM-siure,  aged  68. 

—  In  Pitt-Street,  PortobeUo,  Mre  Maria  Max¬ 
well,  relict  of  the  late  Major  Hamilton  Maxwell 
of  Aid  well. 

24.  At  Morebattle,  Mr  James  Culdbertson,  feuar 
•  there,  in  the  98th  year  of  hia  age. 

At  Montrose,  Henry  Renny,  Esq.  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Easington,  Captain  handles,  R.  N. 

26.  At  Chelsea,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age.  Cap¬ 
tain  Richard  Grant,  00  half  pay  63d  regiment 

~  At  Roddinghead,  George  Douglas,  li^.  of 
Roddingbaad. 

—  In  Seyinour-Stieet,  IxMulon,  the  Countess  of 
Harcourt. 

—  At  EkUnburrh,  Mr  Robert  Butterworth  Run¬ 
corn,  student  01  medicine,  only  son  of  the  late 
Robert  Runcorn,  Esq.  Manchester, 


Jan.  20.  AtGbttgow,  Mr  J.  Dick,  student  of  me. 
dicinc,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dick,  Gl^gow 

—  At  Belleville,  Stranraer,  Miss  Anne  Mwwcii 

fourth  daughter  of  the  late  William  Maxwtii’ 
Esq.  of  Ardwell.  ’ 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Mary  Stewart,  third 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Robert  Stewart,  Eso.  of 
Binny. 

27.  At  his  house,  York  Place,  Edinbur^»h  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age,  James  White,  Kmi.  for. 
merly  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  Easi-India 
Company. 

—  At  her  house,  in  George-Street,  Edinburgh 
Miss  Cathaiine  Hope,  daughter  of  tlie  late  Mr 
Archibald  Hope  of  Craigliall,  Bart. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Brown,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Brown,  one  of  the  minisUrs 
of  this  city,  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  I’nj. 
versity. 

—  .\t  Southfield,  by  Auchtermuchty,  much  and 
justly  regretted  by  a  numerous  circle  of  frieiiii> 
and)  acf|uaintances,  George  Kcltie,  Esq.  late  te¬ 
nant  of  Falklandwood,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  .igc. 

—  At  Torbanchill,  Mrs  Bogle  Smellie,  of  Tor- 
banehill. 

—  At  Valleyfleld,  Culross,  in  the  7f<th  year  of 
his  age,  James  Stuart,  Esq.  of  Glasgow.  Few 
gentlemen  have  passeel  through  st)  long  a  hie 
with  a  more  amiable  character ;  in  his  heart  there 
was  no  guile. 

28.  In  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Francis 
Laing,  merchant,  Newburgh. 

—  At  Paisley,  in  the  5-5(1  year  of  his  ago,  aftt  r 
an  illness  of  three  days,  Mr  Alexander  Patou,  la'  ■ 
cloth  merchant  there. 

29.  At  Arundel,  in  the  80th  year  of  licr  ago, 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Howard,  relict  of  the  late  ilonry 
Howanl,  Esq.  and  mother  of  Lord  Howard  of 
Kfhnghain. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  John  Gill,  advocate  in 
Aberdeen,  aged  32  years. 

50.  At  Gla.>^ow,  John  Wallacn;  Ilozier,  Esq.  se¬ 
cond  son  of  William  Ilozier,  Esti.  of  Ncwlands. 

31.  At  Dumfries,  Mr  Josejih  Thomson,  former- 
ly  solicitor  before  the  Supreme  Courts. 

—  At  Caen,  France,  Walter  Dawes,  youngest 
son  of  James  l^terson.  Esq. 

—  .At  Canisbay,  in  the  Presbyte^  of  Caithness, 
the  Rev.  James  Smith,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  his  house,  in  Berner’s-Street,  lajndon,  of 
a  short  illness,  John  Campbell,  Esq.  the  Account- 
ant-Cicneral  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr  Camp, 
bell  was  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  His  (!oiu- 
plaint  was  an  inflammation  in  the  diest 

—  At  her  father’s  house.  No.  II,  St.  Leonard  s 

Hill,  Edinburgh,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Davidson,  writer.  ,  , 

—  At  Manse  of  Camock,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Thomson,  who  had  been  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Camock  for  45  years.  He  died  in  the  bDth  year 
Of  his  age. 

—  At  Giffordbank,  F.ast  Lothian,  Mr  Mnlliam 
Gilbertson,  factor  to  the  Most  Noble  the  fdarquis 
of  Tweedclale.  His  relations  and  friemls  will 
please  accept  of  this  notification  of  his  death. 

Feb.  1.  At  Haddington,  Thomas  Fairbaim,  Mq. 

Sheriff-Substitute  of  lladdirigtonshire. 

—  At  the  Mains  of  Brigton,  Hugh  Maxwell, 
Esq.  of  Halkerton.  , 

—  At  Gosforth  House,  near  Newcastle,  Charles 
John  Brandling,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Northumborlaiid. 

2.  At  BerWick-opon-Tweed,  Hannah,  I ady  of 

James  Forster,  or  that  towm.  Esq.  m  the 
year  of  her  age.  .  _ _ _ 

—  At  Leitli,  Mrs  Jane  Smith,  Charlotte-Street, 

aged58<  '  ,  , 

—  At  Cove  of  Cork,  Mr  Robert 
of  the  late  Andrew  Macfarlan,  Esq.  of  J 

—  At  the  York  Hotel,  Dover,  Lieut-Colonei 
Scott,  late  of  the  royal  artillery.  o  c  r  .ml 

3.  At  Eldinburgh,  John  Peat,  £lsq.  S.S.t.  age< 

‘  —  At  the  seat  of  Earl  Howe,  at  Oe^lJ. 

56th  year  of  her  age,  the  Countess  of  t  aniig.'''- 

4.  .At  Dura  House,  Alexander  Bayne,  Esq- 

—  At  George’s  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs 

Blackie,  wife  of  James  Cbeyne,  Esq*  mercl  . 
Leith.  n.  nf 

5.  At  Peebles,  James  Kcr,  Esq.  Provost 
Peebles. 


J.  Ruthven  At  Son,  Printers. 


